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OUR MATERIA MEDICA-FACT AND FICTION. 

By Dana FLETCitEa Downino, A.M., M.D., Boston, Mass. 

(Instructor iu Physiology, Boston University School of 

Medicine). 

When wc speak of the homeopathic materia medica we are 
■ speakin" of something that is very definite hut at the same time 
is also indefinite. The m-atcria medic.a of the fathers of 
llomceopathy is not the materia medica of their successors.. In 
the “Materia Medica Piira” Hahnemann records the symptom- 
lists of sixty-seven medicines. In the “Chronic Diseases” there 
appe.-ir symptom-lists of thirty additional medicines. Thus we 
fiild that Hahnemann furnishes u-i with one hundred and seven 
Veraedies, approximately one-tenth of the number of remedies 
that compose our materia medica as we have it to-day. 

In the “Dictionary of Materia Medica,” Dr. Clarke records 
the symptom-lists of one thousand and sixty-three substances 
which have been used as medicines by homoepatbists in practice. 
These medicines have been derived from the vegetable, animal 
and m'itieral kingdom ; some of them have been “proved” iu ac¬ 
cordance with the rules laid down by Hahnemann, others h.ave 
been found acceptable clinically, and a very few, notably Atropa 
Belladonna, have been proved, not only iu accordance with the 
rules of Hahuemann, but also iu accordance with all the checks 
and connterchocks that science can devise. 

In .the “Organon,” Sections lil to 114, Hahnemann formu¬ 
lates rules aud regulations, for the guidauce of provers of sub. 

fv»anw«» •• PwbHe IJkr»| 
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stances to be need as medicines ia accordance with the Law of 
'^Subilars. And to-day in this twentieth century as far as general 
rocedure we cannot better the directions of the founder of 
Homoeopathy. 

One who reads the early literature of Homoeopathy as found 
in the writings of Hahnemann, his contemporaries and imme¬ 
diate successors cannot help being amazed at the powers of 
observation, the conscientious devotion to the discovery of irutli, 
the enthusiasm of these pioneers of Homoeopathy. When we 
farther consider the immense difficulties, from the standpoint 
of preset day science, under which they conducted their in- 
vestigatioas we can but marvel, not tliat our materia modica is 
imperfect, but that it is as perfect as it is. We cau only con- 
olude that the materia medica of the fathers of Homoeopathy * 
most be true ia its fundamental and characteristic symptoms, 
otherwise it would not have been an instrument of healing in 
the hands of homoeopathic prescribers for a century. 

In the days of Hahnemann and subsequently the provers of 
our medicines recorded all symptoms occurring after the taking 
of a drug as caused by the drug. In this way many symptoms 
have been incorporated in our materia medica which are not 
drag effects, symptoms which occurred after taking the drng 
rather than because of taking the drug. Consequeutlji wc have a 
materia medica which is part of it fact and the rest fiction or at 
best unproved fact in some cases. We know of the facts of the ■ 
materia medica because of the success in the treatment of the 
sick which has attended the exhibition of these medicines ac¬ 
cording to the indications found in the syraptoms-lists. The 
amount of fiction which may be in our materia medica'^e can 
only imagine. 

Sections 143 and 144 of the ''Organon" read as follows: "If 
we have tested on the healthy individnai a considerable number 
of simple medicines and carefully and faithfully registered all 
the disease elements and symptoms they are capable of develop¬ 
ing as artificial diMase-producers, then only have we a true 
materia medica-^ collection of real, pure, reliable modes of 
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action of simple medicinal substances, a Tolume of the book of ^ 
nature, wbcrcin is recorded a considOrable arri^ of the peculiar 
changes of the health and symptoms ascertaiDed to belong tcf 
each of the powerful medicines, as they were revealed to the at¬ 
tention of the observer, in which the likeness of the Oiomceo- 
. puthic) disease elements of many natural diseases to be hereafter 
cured them are present, which, in a word, contain artificial 
morbid states, that furnish for the similar natural morbid states 
the only true, homoeopathic, that is to say, specific, therapeutic 
instruments for efiecting their certain and permanent cure." 
“From such a materia medica everything that is conjectural, 
all that is more assertion or imaginary should be strictly ex¬ 
cluded; -everything should be the pure language nature care¬ 
fully and honestly interrogated." Looking at these statements 
of Hahnemann we cannot but believe that we are m the straight 
Hahnemannian succession when we ask that our materia medica 
be put upon a strictly scientific basis. 

When, however, we undertake to consider the particular 
merits and defects of the homoeopathic materia medica we enter 
upon a largo field of inquiry which cannot be considered at 
length at this time. 

Among the followers of Hahnemann ore found men who, 
taking the materia medica literally, go about their professional 
duties with the consciousness that the materia medica as we 
■have it to-day is all-sufficient for their therapeutic needs. A still 
larger class is made up of men, who, in view of the enormous 
amount of labor, expense, and time involved in scientifically 
verifying Hahnemannian materia medica, prefer to take the 
materia' Medica as it is, try to separate fact from fiction as 
determined in every-day practice by themselves and others. 
The predominance of this class in our ranks accounts for the 
preponderance of clinical over scientific data found in papers 
read before the various societies. 

There is still another class of our practitioners, and the 
number of this class is on the increase^ which maintains tliat 
while tho materia ibedica as wc have it may be fact in the * 
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inain> still, much is known to be fiction. The members of this 
class are unwilling to undertake, individually, to determine what 
is fiMt and what is fiction. They declare for the verification of 
all symptoms by provings of the various materials used as medi¬ 
cines by a series of pharmacological studies under the superin¬ 
tendence of men of scientific trjiining who will sec to it that 
evfiry test with which science is acquainted may be used^in tliis 
endeavor to make our materia medica trustworthy in «cvcry 
respect. 

No one who contemplates the century of achievement of 
in Homoeopathy "belongs of right to scientific medicine,” but 
that serving what is true iu our materia medica, but he may 
also see the necessity of adding to it the sanctions* which 
science demands. But whatever may be our individual opinion 
the fact remains that as long * as it scorns desirable for us to 
maintain a separate existence as Iloraceopalhic practitioners wo 
must not neglect our materia medica. More than that, the 
attainmeut of the goal which is our only excuse for such 
separate existence namely, that the truth of llumccopathy may be 
acknowledged by all the world, depends upou our demonstration 
of this truth in the most accurate and scientific manner pt)ssiblc. 

Some of our friends are of the opinion that IIoino3opa4hy 
has already fulfilled its mission in the world and n«w has 
more excuse for existence, Abraham Flexiier, the able investiga¬ 
tor of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- • 
ing, in his now famous Bulletin No. 4, entitled Medical Educa¬ 
tion in the United States and Canada, on the subject "Medical 
Sects^^ reports as follows; "In the year 1900 there were twenty- 
two Homoeopathic colleges in the United States; to-day \l\cre arc 
fifteen; the total student enrolment has within the same period 
been cut almost in half, decreasing from 1909 to 1009; the 
graduating classes have fallen from 413 to 24G. As the country 
is still poorly supplied with Homcnopathic physicians, these 
figures are ominous; for the rise of legal standard must inevit- 
ably affect Homoeopathic practitioners. In the hnancial vveak- 
• ness of their schools the further shrinkage of’the stucknt body 
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will inhibit first the expansion, then the keeping np, of the sect. 

**'Lo<>ically, no other outcome is possible. The ebbing vitiA- 
ity of llomoeoputhic schools is a striking demonstration of the 
incompatibility of science and dogma. One many begin with 
science and work througli the entire medical curriculum consist¬ 
ently, exposing everything to the same sort of test; or one may 
begin with a dogmatic iisseilion and resolutely refuse to enter 
in jiinytlung at variance with it. But one cannot do both. One 
cannot assert simultaneously science and dogma; one cannot tra¬ 
vel half the road under the former hanner, in the hope of taking 
up the latter, too, at the middle of the march. Science once em¬ 
braced, will conquer the whuli*. IIomo;opatl>y has two options; 
one to withdraw into the isolation in which alone any peculiar 
tenet can maintain itself; the other to put that tenet into the 
melting-pot. Historically it undoubtedly played an important 
part in discrediting empirical allopathy. But laboratories of 
physiology and pharmacology arc now doing that work far more 
edeetively tliau Homoeopathy; and tluy arc performing a con¬ 
structive work for which Hoin'impalliy as sucli is unfitted. It 
will be clear, then, why, \vlu*n outlining a system of schools for 
the training of pliysicians on -cientille lines, no specific provision 
is made for Homo-opathy. For everything of proved value in 
llomccojjalhy belongs of right to scientific medicine and is at 
this moment incorporated in it; nothing else has any footing at 
all, whether it be of allopathic or homoeopathic lineage.” The 
author then quotes that familiar saying of Dr. Osier which 
amounts to therapeutic nihilism and the truth of which is 
certainly open to question. 

Wc would agree that all that is of value, not " proved value,” 
in Homoeopathy belongs of right to scientific medicine,” but 
that it is ''at this moment incorporated in it” will take more than 
mere assertion to substantiate. The sooner that*critics of Hom- 


.ccopathy learn that we regard the fundamental truth of Homoeo¬ 
pathy as scientific and capable of being proved such the better 
it will be for them. Wc have never objected to having Homoeo¬ 
pathy placed -iu the melting-pot. Indeed all the power and 
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patrana^e of rejjular medicine has consistently objected to its 
htin*^' placed there. The Law of Similars is a natmral scienfifie 
law as much as is the Law of Gravitation, and when any one has 
the effrontery to call it dogma” he naerits the severest censure 
that we are capable of giving him. We may be at times dogma¬ 
tic in our assertions of the truths and principles of Homoeopathy, 
but few if anv of the " scientific school of medicine” have been 

I 

willing to apply the tests which they readily and eagerly apply 
to any new theory in Physiology, Chemistry or Physics. In 
short, such conclusions as these can only be accounted for by 
remembering that a lay investigator such as compiled ibis report 
while admirably equipped to say wbat is of merit or is defective 
in our teaching methods as well as to criticize our equipment, 
has no adequate conception of what Homceopathy really is> what 
its achievements have been and therefore sees no reason in it all. 

Sneb an oppinion, however, is of value to us inasmuch ns it 
warns us what our duty is if we deem it desirable that our liotn- 
oeopatbic institutions may continue their existence as such. In 
a word wc must convince the scientific mind of the world that 
the fundamental principles of Homoeopathy, shorn of unnecessary 
and unwarranted assertions, notions of men, new and old, are 
scientific. If we do not do this it is certain that it will be done 
for us, and some day, not far distant, we shall awake frSm sleep 
to find some one proclaiming to the world a new law, apparently 
having no connection with our homoeopathic law, and yet 
embodying all that is in that law. We see to-day in many parts 
of the world scientific researches being conducted which confirm 
us in the belief that the Law of Similars, as discovered by 
Samuel Hahnemann, has had as yet a very limited applica¬ 
tion, and that as time goes on its universality will be generally 
recognized. loathe meantime we bad best take the opinion of a 
Watters or a Copeland rather than that of a lay investigator. 

The question then comes as to just wbat our part should be in 
putting the truths of Homoeopathy upon unquestioned scientific 
grounds. It seems to me that we cau do no better thing. Hum 
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t() establisli on onr several medical cnl1e(;es well-endowed depart¬ 
ments of pharmacology. 

In this same Carnegie report we have the opinion of the inves¬ 
tigator as to what a department of pharmacology should he. 
After speaking' of anatomy and physiology as the " vestibule of 
medical education he goes on to say; 

“The next step carries the student in viedias res; he begins the 
study of pharmacology,—the experimental study of the response 
of the body to medication. 

“The science got its first problem in the first place from the 
credulity of which the traditional pharmacopoeia is the encyclop- 
edic expression. It undertook to question the complacency and 
vagueness of the empiric. How far was his reliance upon speci¬ 
fic agents justified? If at all was it possible to ascertain the 
source of their efficiency and its limits ? 

“Pharmacology was thus ori^'inally negative and critical. It 
rapidly pruned away exaggeration and superstition, leaving, how¬ 
ever a vigorous growth behind. It ascertained, for example, that 
quinine was administered in vain nine times out of ten; but that 
in the single condition in which it was applicable—malaria—it 
struck at the root of the disease by actually destroying in the 
Mood the obnoxious parasite. The limits of the effectiveness of 
digitalis, atropine, strychnine, have been discovered and explained 
and similarly, the utter uselessness of dozens of concoctions with 
which the digestive capacity of the race has long been taxed. 
Intelligence has thus been introduced into a realm for ages un¬ 
guardedly open to ignorance and recklessness. 

The science did not long remain merely critical; the develop¬ 
ment of chemistry and experimental physiology created a positive 
opportunity. Given, in a word, this or that^condition,—a 
disease, a symptom or pain itself,—cannot an agent be devised 
capable of combating it? Cocaine, the antipyretics, the various 
glandular preparations, and serum therapy are among the 
affirmative replies that witness the constructive possibilities of 
pharmacodynamics. The strictly experimental science thus richly 
rewarded, has reinforced physiological conceptions independently 
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at work in the effort to rationalize materia modica and thera- 
peutics. Instead of native reliance upon poly-pharmacy, diseases 
and their attendant symptoms have now been divided into 
some half-dozen provisional classes, subject to continuous revi¬ 
sion, according* to the method of attack to which they are at 
the moment most accessible* There arc those that drugs actually 
combat,—syphilis and malaria for example; next the self limited 
diseases, in the course of which therapeutic measures ma}^ be 
used to avert dangerous symptomatic consequences,—as bathing 
reduces the temperature in typhoid, as chloroform checks con- 
vulsions in strychnine poisoning, as morphine relieves mere 
pain. There are those in which the body’s natural methods of 
defence may be hastened and strenglliened, as through serum 
therapy; those in which our only reliance thus far is oii*eviron- 
luent or suggestion; and finally, those in which summary relief 
may be had through the surgeon. 

In the university, pharmacology has critically an extensive, 
creatively an apparently boundless opportunity. The medical 
student can at best browse the field here and there. But as 
was found to be the case with experimental physiology, he can¬ 
not forego that opportunity, limited thouirh it he. The young 
doctor’s therapeutic environment is still distinctly unfavorabh. 
He is exposed to danger, front and rear. The tradit^'ons of the 
profession are in the main crudely' empiric; they embody a ^pop¬ 
gun pharmacy,hitting now tlic malady and again the patient, the 
doctor himself not knowing which.’ Besides the practitioner is 
subjected, year in, year out, to the steady bombardment of the 
unscrupulous manufacturer, persuasive to the uncritical, on the 
principle that, what I tell you three times is true.’ Against 
bad example and persistent asseveration, only precise scientific 
concepts and a critical appreciation of the nature and limits of 
actual demonstration can protect the young physician. The lai¬ 
ty has in this matter more to fear from credulous doctors' than 
from advertisements themselves; for a nostrum containing dang¬ 
erous drugs is doubly‘dangerous if introduced into the household 
'by the prescription of a physician who knows nothing of its com- 
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position and is misled as to its effect. Experimental physiology 
and pharmacology mast train the indent both to doubt nnwar- 
ranted claims and to be open to really authoritative suggestion; 
for it is equally important to reject humbug and to accept truth. 
Fortunatelyj even a brief concrete experience, may teach one to 
be wary in weighing evidence. 

“Thg course iu pharmacolog’y need include, therefore, actual 
expcnmental determination by the student himself of the effects 
on animals of a relatively small number of carefully selected 
agents; demonstration of others by the instructor; and a critical 
survey of the rest by means of lectures and recitation. Materia 
medica, now much shrunken need concern itself only with the 
^pharmaceutical side aiming to familiarize the student with drugs 
of proved power and most agreeable and effective forms in which 
these may be .idministcrcd. Therapeutics subsequently adds to 
tbc.se agents whatever other resources the clinician has accumu* 
lated—baths, electricit)’’, massage, psychic suggestion, dietetics, 
etc.,—'approaching the subject from the standpoint of disease, as 
opposed to the pharmacological approach from the standpoint of 
the drug itself/' 

The Report then proceeds to say that about 450 hours are de¬ 
voted to instruction iu pharmacology in the best schools. I pre- 
same the means that during the four years in the medical 

school each studeut receives that amount of instruction in phar- 
* maeology. I have consulted the catalogues of Johns Hopkins, 
Western Reserve University, Harvard and University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, and I do not find anywhere near that number of hours 
given the subject. At Harvard, for example, the subject, like 
all subjects of the fourth year, is elective, so that although the 
presumption is that most students elect pharmacology still it is 
possible that most of tbem do not. The course at Harvard occu¬ 
pies every afternoon except Saturday from 2 to fi during the 
months of April and May. It is called a course in Pharmaco- 
logry ttod Toxicology, so that only a part of the time can be spent 
on pharmacology. In April and May, 1910, there were forty- 
one daysVhioh could be utilized for the coarse, making a total 
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of one hundred and sixty-four hours given to the subject. Tlie 
cour^ of instruction during these hours is as follows ; 

A. The study of the general physical and chemical charac¬ 
teristics of the most important organic and inorganic drugs. . . 


B. Toxicological and pharmaceutical methods of extracting 

drugs. . . . . . ^ 

C. The making of illustrative pharmaceutical preparations 

such as pills, ointments, et cetera. 

D. Special study of drugs by groups, including materia 

medica, the pharmacological ard toxicological action and thera¬ 
peutical dcdiictious. At the beginning of the exercise the student 
will examine the drugs to be and make some physical 

and chemical tests, followed by experiments on animals; after 
which comes a summing up of the facts learned experimentally, 
and an intelligent deduction as to t^cir application in practical 
medicine with the writing of prescriptions. 

From this exhibit it is easily seen that the experimental part 
of the course occupies but a small place in it. 

This opinion is confirmed by conversation with an undergrad¬ 
uate Harvard medical student, who gave me to understand that 
the experimental portion of the course was entirely subsidiarjf to 
the didactic portion and that such experimental work as was 
done was upon animals; very little, if any, was performed upon 
the healthy human organism. The textbook used is that of Dr. 
Tyrode, and for the experimental work a special manual is provi¬ 
ded. 

At Johns Hopkins twenty afternoons, about eighty hours, are 
given to experimental pharmacology. At Western Reserve ex¬ 
perimental pharmacodynamics occupies sixty-four hours. At the 
University of Pennsylvania only twenty-seven hours of experi¬ 
mental work is required with nine hours of demonstration. 
From actual examination of medical school catalogues it would 
seem that actual experimental work in pharmacology occupies a 
relatively small place in courses which include toxicology, old 
school materia medica, pharmacy and prescription wriCng. 
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That the homoeopathic medical schools^ if it had the money 
and w!i8 willing* to do so, could offer a much better course in ex¬ 
perimental pharmacolo;gy than is now being given in any institut* 
lion in the country is obvious. You will note that Flexner in the 
passage above quotei^ states, at the outset, in his definition of 
pharmacology, that it is the experimental study of the body to 
medication.^' Persuraably by the wordbody " he means the 
hiimiyi body. If this is so, the homoeopathic method of proving 
or trying-out drugs upon the human healthy organism is far 
superior to any animal experimentation that cau he indulged in. 
For the gross physiological cllects of drugs it is well to use 
aiiiinals, hut for drug etlects of the fineness necessary for in¬ 
telligent prescribing, animals arc of little value in this age of 
individuali/atioii of the ease. Tu such a course in pharmacology 
in a hornneopathic medical scliool all that is now done in the 
regular school could he done if lliought desirable and in addition 
to that the homoeopathic materia medica could be re-proved " 
with scientific accuracy and method. Such a department would 
appeal especially to graduates in medicine and would certaiidy 
give our undergraduates something that they do not receive 
now. 

#>aimicl Ilalincmunn was not the first pharmacologist, but he 
fanlcs well vp in the list of those men, ancient and modem, who 
have added to the knowledge of the race something of inestim- 
* able value. Systems of one kind and another have an'ived aud 
passed beyond the keu of man, but Hommoputhy has survived in 
its fundamental tenets because in them is truth. It remains 
for us and our successors to tleinonstrate this truth not to a few 
hut to all the world. It remains for us to clothe the truths of 
Homoeopathy in new garments, to substitute scientific statement 
for dogmatic assertion. \V^c must take part in scientific le- 
search which all over the world is even now eoiillriaing-the truth- 
fulness of homoeopathic principles. 

All of the works of Hahnemann had been published some 

« 

years before the first laboratory for the study of drug effects, f li^t 
of Rudolph Buchheim at Dorput in 1849, was established. Since' 
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that date many such laboratories have been founded, some in 
^connection with universities, but many others have been (fue to 
the commercial enterprise of manufacturers of chemicals. But 
the home of experimental pharmacology, the study of drug 
effects by experimentation upon animals and man, should be in 
the university medical school, not in the laboratories of indivi¬ 
duals, societies, or manufacturing chemists. The nearest approach 
to that which may be expected of these departments as far as 
the "re-proving^' of the drugs of the homoeopathic materia 
medica is to be found in the records of the proving of Atropa 
Belladonna which was made by tbe Opbthalraological, Otological 
and Laryngological Society under the directiou of Dr, II, P. 
Bellows. 

i 

There is already evidence that homcnopathists in this' country 
'realize the need of just this sort of thing as applied to Homoso- 
pathy. Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of Philadel¬ 
phia has just received a fund of one hundred thousand dollars to 
establish the Hering Chair of Homoeopathic Research. Recent 
additions to the financial resources of our local institutions would 
seem to encourage us in the belief that somewhere some ])crson 
or persons has one hundred thousand dollars, perhaps more, for 
the establishment, in Boston University School of Medicine, o\ a 
new department which could be known by no bettermame than 
that of that tireless worker in the field of experimental drug 
effects, the late Conrad Wesselhoeft. 

But however that may be, it is desirable that we proceed as 

soon as possible to establish, in our medical college, departments 

of experimental pharmacology in which, not only the experiments 

* 

as now conducted by our " best schools," but also, that which is 
much more valuable to us and to mankind, that our homoeopathio 
materia medica may be " re-proved " in accordance with the best 
scientific procedure ; further, that all that is valuable in physio¬ 
logical medicine may be studied ; and, finally, that the truth of 
bomcBopathic practice may be demonstrated in such a way as to 
make it acceptable to the mind of the scientific practitioner of 
* whatever name. 
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Even under the most favorable circumstances it will take a 
century or more to sift the clinff from the wheat. We can but 
build for the men of tomorrow, but. let us look to it that we build 
well.—The New England Medical GazettCy December, 1910. 


THE ETIOLOGY OP BERI-BERL 

By henry FRASER, M.D. Aberp. 

DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE VOR MEDFCAL RESEARCH, KUALA LUMPUR, 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES; 

AND 

A. T. STANTON, Ml). Tub 

BACTERIOLOGIST, INSTITI TK FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH, 

KUALA LUMPUR. 


In a former paper published in the The Lancet it was shown 
that the occurrence of bcri-bori was intimately asssociated 
with* the consumption of a diet of which white rice was the 
staple. This view of the oricrin of the disease, first stated in 
concise form in this country by Bradclon, bad its be<jinnin< 3 fs 
in tbc work of tbo Dutch physicians of the last century, and 
^has since, been amplified and confirmed by the labours of 
Van Didl*en, Dnbrnol, Flefiher, and others, and more 
especially by the valuable observations and researches of 
Braddon, 

Further experimentation was undertaken by us to deter¬ 
mine the mode of operation by which white rice was able to 
produce this result. Braddon believed that the cause of 
beri-beri was a poison developed in stale white rice by the 
action of some organism, while Dubruel held that a livinw 
^rm was invested with white rice, and that this germ, 
multiplying in the body, produced the disease. Th^ observa¬ 
tions made by ns led to the conclusion that beri-beri is a 
disorder of metabolism, and that white (polished) rice, as 
milled by machinery on a large scale, commonly makes 
default in respect* of some substance or substances essential 
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for the maintennnce of the normal metabolism of nerve 
tissaes. It was' further shown that in the orig^inal grain t^ese 
substances are contained in the cells of the subpericarpal 
layer which are removed in the process of polishing. As. 
measures for the prevention of the disease it was recommended 
that, for the ordinary white rice in the diet, there should 
be substituted a rice in which the polishing process 

had been omitted or carried out to a minimum extent. 
These conclusions, first published in December, 1909, 
received the eiidorseraeut of the Far. Eastern Association 
of Tropical Medicine at its meeting in Manilla in March, 
1910, and practical measures, based upon them, are now 
being taken by the Governments of those countries where 
beri-bevi most abounds. 

During the past year attention has been directed towards 
the determination of the nature of the substances present in 
the subpericarpal layers of the original grain which are 

removed in the milling process and wliich, it would appear, 
are of such high physiological importance in maintaining 
normal nutrition, when a diet largely - composed of whitfr 
polished rice is consumed. Tins research has not yet been 

completed, but thus far it has confirmed the accuracy of the 
work already recorded, and hy a process of exefusion the 
problem bas become appreciably less complex. 

Introductory. 

For the purpose of testing the value of the various 
materials fowls weighing 1200 grammes or thereabouts 

were employed. Each, as in previous experiments, was 
confined in a separate cage and, save in one instance, groups 
of 12. were used. The fowls received rice twice daily, at 
10 A.M. and 3 p.m., and when receiving polishings or 
materials prepared from polishings, the substance in questiotk 
' was given as an emulsion, by means of a stomach-tube, half 
an hoar after the rice had been given. Every fowl was 
weighed once a week at 12 noon, * 
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A& a result of a series of former observationa it bad been 
determined that fowls weighing' fr:>m ISUO-HOU grammes 
required about 60 grammes of unpolished rice daily^ and^ if 
fed on 60 grammes polished rice, they required in addition 
5 grammes of sifted polishings ibr the maintenance of weight 
and health. In a pre^us experiment where products 
derived from different lots of padi were employed, 
3.5 grammes of the polishings were shown to be sufficient 
with the white rice then in use. In the present experiment 
all the products employed—unpolished rice, polished rice 
polishings, &c—were derived from the same lot of padi. 
For purposes of comparison the following results of analyses 
are given:— 


• 

Protein. 

• 

a. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates, 

Ash. 

Moisture. 

PA 

Polishings (sifted) 

X 

13-7 


% 

6277 

% 

7-54 

7 1 
11*83 

% 

4*1 

UnpuliHlted lice ... 

90 , 

1 -(m 

75-52 

' lOS 

12*75 

0*56 

Polished rice 

8-6 

Q'J-2 

70-23 

06 

1 

1 

14-35 

0-26 


When the composition of these .articles is calculated on 
dried materials the differences are rendered more striking 
£y|id accurate, and when in a similar manner the com- 
^ position of a diet made up of GO grammes of polished rice 
and 5 grammes of polishings is calculated it will be seen 
liow closely such a diet approximates to one of unpolished 
rice. 

Calculated on Dried Materials, 


• 

Protein. 

Fats. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Aali. 

PA 

Polishings (sifted) 

•% i 

15*6 

% 

160 

y 

59-8 

% 

8*5 

y 

/h 

Unpolished rice 

! 10*3 

1*89 

86-5 

1*23 

0*64 

Polished rice 

1 10*0 ; 

0-25 

89*0 

0*7 

0*3 

Pation 60 grammes polished 1 
. rice plus 5 grammes polish- > 
ings contains per cent. ) 

\ • 

10*4 

1-5 • 

86*6 

1*31 

0*64 

1 • 

• 

1 
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Sifted polishings were invariably employed because polish¬ 
ings as received from the millers oootain a considerable 
mixture of husk and broken rice. 


Polishings'wheh fresh are neutral in reaction, but on 
keeping they become ^ acid. This change does not impair 
their efficiency, iiowever, and polishings which have been 
stored with ordinary care for mouths are cpite as valuable as 
the fresh materials. The ordinary process of cooking iioes 
not impair the value of polishing. For these reasons it is 
considered that the essential substance or substances are not 
unstable. 


1. Fat.—’V&i in the rice-grain is mostly confined to the suh- 
pericarpal layers. Unpolished rice is therefore richer in fat 
than polished rice, and polishings arc very rich in fat. To 
determine the value of this fat a quantity of sifted polishings 
was packed in a percolator and percolated with petroleum 
ether, lu this way the amount of fat in the polishings was 
reduced from 14.16 to 0.6 per cent. The fat-free polishings 
were dried by exposure to the sun until free from petroleum 
ether. 

Twelve fowls were fed on polished rice and received in 
addition daily 4.5 grammes of fat-free polishings, (being the 
approximate equivalent of 5 grammes of sifted polishings. 
The fowls remained healthy and piaintained their weight just 
as had been the case when fowls received polished rice and sifted 
polishings. The non-importance of fat was therefore decided 
and its exclusion from the number of possibilities was of the 
utmost value since the fat had hitherto complicated our 
experiments. 

2. Piyiin .—Estimations of the percentage of phosphorus 
pentoude in rices had consistently shown their value as 
indicators of the liability or otherwise of a given rice to produce 
polyneuritis. Thus the higher the percentage of phosphorus 
pentozide contained in a rice, the less liable was that rice to 
produce polyneuritis when fowls were fed on it. 
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The unpolished rice, which wc employed, oontained 0*56 pqjr 
oent. phosphorus pentoxide and ^ did not cause polyneuritis. 
The polished rice contained 0*26 per cent, phosphorus pentoxide 
and invariably caused polyneuritis, while washed polished rice 
containing 0*22 per cent, phosphorus pentoxide was more 
harmful than the unwashed polished rice. This suggested the 
probq|))iIity that the essential substance was one containing 
phosphorus. It was first stated by Dr. Hans Aron, Bureau 
of Science, Manila, that the substance in question is pbytin, 
the calcium magnesium salt of an organic acid containing 
pliosphorus. We estimated that the unpolished rice in use 
oontained 1*07 per cent, of phytin, that the polished rice 
oontained only a trace of that salt, and that the polished rice 
after washing and drying contained none. The sifted polishings 
contain 8.8 per cent, of phytin. 

In testing the importance or otherwise of phytin we did not 
employ the commercial product because of our ignorance of 
its source and method of preparation, but prepared it ourselves 
in the following manner. Sifted polishings were mixed with 
0*3 per cent, hydrochloric acid in the proportion of 300 grammes 
of the former to 2000 cubic centimetres of the latter, the 
^nSixture was stirred throughout the day, and on the following 
morning ^as filtered through a Buchner's Biter. The clear 
yellowish filtrate was mixed with one and a half times its volume 
of 95 per cent, alcohol, which produced a white precipitate of 
phytin; the mixture was allowed to stand for a few days. 
The precipitate was collected, washed with strong alcohol to free 
it from acid, and dried- in a vacuum desiccator. A friable 
cake of phytin was obtained readily reducible to a white 
powder, soluble in water, yielding an opalescent solution with 
an acid reaction and giving, on addition of sodium carbonate, 
a white flocculent precipita^tc. The powder contained 34 per 
cent, of phosphorus pentoxide. 

A fowl consuming GO grammes of unpolished rice daily 
veould be receiving 0*66 gramme of phytin, and a fowl receiving 
the same amount of washed, polished, and therefore pfaytin-free,* 
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lice would require to have iu addition that amount of 
piiytin daily in order to bring the value of this diet, in' resist 
of pbytin, up to that of an unpolished rice diet. 

Twelve fowls received washed, polished rice, and in addi¬ 
tion phytin, which was given in the following manner: 
9 grammes of phytin were dissolved in distilled water, the 
flolntion neutralised with sodium carbonate, and the volume 
made up to 360 cubic centimetres. Each fowl received 15 cubic 
centimetres of this suspension at 10.30 a.m. and 3.30 ?.M. 
daily, an amount of phytin slightly in excess of the estimated 
quantity. All the fowls lost weight and cases of polyneuritis 
occurred just as if the fowls had received washed, polished 
rice only. 

In the next experiment 12 fowls received the phytin.suspens- 
ion intimately mixed with the washed, polished rice, but the 
results were the same, and the importance of phytin was by 
these experiments definitely disproved. 

3. Substances soluble in 0'3 per cent, hydrochloric acid.— 
Experiments were next carried out to determine if, when polish' 
ings are macerated in 0’3 per cent, hydrochloric acid, the 
essential substance or substances pass into solution. This 
solvent was chosen as it had been employed for the extractioif 
of phytin. Polishings in quantities of 180 grammas, being 
the amount required by 12 fowls in three days, were mixed 
with 1000 cubic centimetres of 0'3 per cent, hydrochloric acid 
stirred during the day, and the following morning filtered 
through a Buchner^s filter. 100 cubic centimetres of 0'3 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid were used to wash qut the vessels. When 
fluid could no longer be extracted from the mass it was mixed 
with 600 cubic centimetres of 0*3 per cent, hydrochloric acid, 
stirred daring two hours, and thereafter filtered as before. The 
extraoted polishings were mixed with distilled water, nearly 
neutralised with sodium carbonate, and the volume was adjusted 
to 1080 cubic centimetres. 30 cubic centimetres of this emul. 
sion contained 5 grammes of polishings, less the materials 
dissolved out by the acidulated water. The combined filtrates 
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ob^ined from 180 grammes of polishings were nearly neati^i- 
lised with sodium carbonate and concentrated at a low temper¬ 
ature to a volume of 1080 cubic centimetres. SO cubic cen¬ 
timetres of^ this suspension contained the substances dissolved 
out by acidulated water from 5 grammes of polishings. 

Twelve fowls were fed on washed^ polished rice, each receiving 
dailjb 30 cubic centimetres of the emulsion of extracted polishings; 
cas'es of polyneuritis occurred. 

Twelve fowls were fed on washed, polished rice, each receiving 
in addition SO cubic centimetres of the suspension of dissolved 
substances; cases of polyneuritis did not occur. Therefore 
the essential material was removed and uninjured by the process 
of extraction and subsequent treatment. By this process of 
extraction 88 per cent, of the phosphorus pentoxide contained 
in polishings is dissolved out. Of this amount, 73 per cent, is 
represepted by the phytin in the solution, so that together with 
the 12 per cent, remaining in the polishings after extraction, 
85 per cent, of the phosphorus pentoxide contained in polishings 
is shown to be unimportant. 

100 gramiuRs sifted polishings 
yield 4‘1 grammes 

Dissolvfd Out by 0*3 per cent. HCL, Remains in polishings, 

3‘6 grammes, or 88 per cent. 0*5 gramme, or 12 per cent. 

On addition of alcohol 

I 

1 I 

Precipitate (phytin), Filtrate, 

3 gnmmea, or 0 6 gramme, or 
73 per cent 16 per cent. 

4. Alcohol (proof spirit) soluble fraction of the substances 
originally soluble in 0.3 per cent, hydrochloric When 100 

grammes of polishings are extracted in the manner described, 
26 grammes pass into solution, and of that amount 8*8 grammes 
are precipitated on the addition of alcohol. Therefore, in the 
alcoholic filtrate which contains 17*2 grammes of the soluble 
substances obtained from polishings the essential material should 

be eontained. 
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100 grammefi sifted polisbings extracted with 
r 0*3 per cent HCL ® 

' I 

I 

PasBes into solatioa, 

26 grammes. 

On addition of alcohol 

I 

I . .1 

Precipitate (phytin), Filtrate, 

8’8 grammes. 17'2 grammes. 

Experiments were next carried oat to test the accuracy of this 
suggestion. Polishings in quantities of 180 grammes were 
treated as in the previons experiment, and the combined filtrates 
from each 180 grammes were mixed with one and a half times 
their volume of 95 per cent, alcohol. After standing for two 
days the precipitate was filtered off, dissolved in warm distilled 
water, nearly neutralised with sodium carbonate, and the volume 
adjusted to 1080 cubic centimetres of this suspension contained 
the alcohol precipitable substances (phytin) from 5 'grammes 
of polishings. 

Six fowls were fed on washed polished rice and received daily 
so cubic centimetres of this suspension of phytin. Cases of 
polyneuritis occurred, thus confirming the accuracy of the pre> 
viously recorded experiments which proved the unimportance 
of phytin. * ' 

The alcoholic filtrate was nearly neutralised with sodium 
carbonate and evaporated at a low temperature until free from 
alcohol. The residue was dilated with distilled water to a 
volume of 1080 cubic centimetres. 30 cubic centimetres of 
this suspension contained the almost phytin-free soluble subs¬ 
tances from 5 grammes of polishings. 

Six fowls were fed on washed polished rice, and each received 
daily 30 cubic centimetres of this suspension. All remained 
healthy. 

These experiments prove that of 5 grammes of sifted polish¬ 
ings required daily for the maintenance of weight and health 
in'a fowl on a white polished rice diet, no less than 4i'£ grammes 


lusolnble. 
74 gramm^ 
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are animporfcant, and of the 0 8 ^mme remaining probably 
only a*pari in essential. 


A 

EtTect on 
fowls; esti¬ 
mated by 
occurrence 
of poly¬ 
neuritis. 

Estimated 
percentage 
of fat in 
diet. 

Estimated 
percentage 
of P-0, in 
diet. 

Unpolished rice 

- 

1-66 

0-66 

Folidhed rice plus polishings 

— 

1*3 

0*65 

Polished rice 

+ 

0*22 

0*26 

Washed polished rice 

+ 

0-22 

0*21 

Washed polished rice plus fat- ) 
free polisliings ... ... ) 

- 

0*25 

0*61 

a 

Washed polished rice us polish -) 
mgs ... ••• ... y 


1*3 

0*51 

Polishings Extracted with 

0,J per cent. IICl. 




Washed polished rice plus ex- ) 
tracted polishings ... } 

+ 

13 

0*23 

Washed polished rice plus extract 

— 

0‘22 

0*47 

Extract Mixed with tunes its 
Voluine of OSsper cent Alcohol 

Washed polished rice plws pre-1 
•cipitate (phjtin) ...) 

+ 

0*22 

0-41 

Washed polished rice plv^ filtrate 

— 

0-22 

0*24 


Summary and Conclusions. 

1. White polished rice when forming the staple of the diet in 
man has been shown to cause beri-beri. 

2. Such white polished rice when fed to fowls produces in 
them a disease closely analogous to beri>beri in man. This 
reaction has been taken in this, and previous researches, as a 
test of the beri-beri producing power of a given* rice when it 
forms the staple of a diet in man. 
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8. The addition of rice poHshings to a diet of white rice iff 
an effective preventive of the development of polyneuritis ia 
fowls. Bice polishings comprise from 8 to 10 per cent, by 
weight of the original grain. 

4. The substances contained in polishings which are effective^ 
in preventing polyneuritis are soluble in 0.3 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and are not precipitated from the solution on the 
addition of 95 per cent, alcohol in quantity sufficient to make the' 
resulting mixture of proof-spirit strength. These substances 
comprise 16 per cent., or less, by weight of rice polishings, 
or 1'6 per cent., or less, by weight of the original unpolished 
rice grain. 

5. The fats which are contained in rice polishings in compara¬ 
tive abundance have been proved of no importance in preventing 
polyneuritis. 

6. Phosphorus compounds equal to 85 per cent, of the total 
phosphorus content have been proved to be unimportant 
preventing polyneuritis.~The Lancet, December 17, 1910. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES. 

* Suicides of Children, 

Dr. Cridenberg is inyestigating the causes of many such cases 
that have of late years occurred in Bussia; his statistics show 
tfaese^ causes to be exceedingly varied, ranging from an American 
duel" to so trivial a matter as a lost knife or a broken saucer. 
In one year 436 children in the Government schools committed 
suicide ; most of these children left letters, from which their reasons 
may be classed as : owing to nervous diseases, 24 per cent.; reasons 
too vaguely stated to enable cla-ssihcation, 22,3; trouble with 
teachers and fear for result of exuuiiuation, 21.8; family quarrels, 
16.2; various misunderstandings at home or in school, and other 
causes, 16 per cent. The relation between the attitude of the 
Government toward the people and child suicide, is pointed out. 
In Petersburg, in 1903, before the revolution, there were 113 cases, 
in 1905, during the revolts, 4G ; in 1906, when the Government 
began to get the upper hand, 77 ; in 1907, when representative 
measures were in full force, 161. Creidcnberg considers that 
reaction and child suicide go Imud in hand.—The Medical Tiroes, 
December, 1910. 

Preventive and Curative Treatment of Beri-beri. 

At the Novermber meeting of t!ie Societe de Pathologie Exotique 
M. ^reaudat and M. Denier reported that in the epidemic of beri¬ 
beri which oeSurred at Capo Saint Jacques from June 1909 to Apiil 
1910, they had treated patients with the outer covering f sonJ of paddy, 
which corresponded to the bran of European cei'eals, TJioy came to 
the conclusion that in this epidemic the disease presented both the 
dry and the dropsical form with a predominance of cai'diac symptoms. 
The above-mentioned product obtained from paddy did not in general 
cause any digestive trouble. It was used both for prophylaxis and 
also as a remedy. For the former purpose it was given in doses of 
40 grammes per day, and principally to the detachment of tirailleurs, 
on whom it had a well-marked protective influence, but in, the case of 
men who were already suflering from the disease it did not seem to 
produce any effect. Used as a remedy in doses of 40 gi'ammes and 
upwards, without any other medicinal treatment and without any 
change in the food given to the natives, its results were identical 
with those of the numerous therapeutic agents hitherto i-ecommended . 
in association with a European regim, while it pos^ased the advan- 
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tages over the latter of being simple, cheap, and always obtainable by 
the natives.—The Lancet^ Januaiy 7, 1911. 


A Clean Miiv Campaign. 

In order to consolidate public opinion in readiness for the time 
when general legislation will be introduced for the purifipation of 
our milk, a joint committee of the National League for Physical 
Education and Improvement and the National Health Society has 
piepared and issued three leaflets, addressed to farmers and producers, 
to distributers and retailers, and to housewives and all consumers of 
milk respectively. Tliey are brief, clear and concise, and having been 
prepared by a committee, including representatives of the medical, 
veteiihary, and legal professions, of the Local Government Board, 
local authorities, and farmers and dairymen, the directions and 
advice given may be taken to be both soundly scientific and practi¬ 
cal. Much attention has lately been directed to the purification 
of the milk-supply, and local authorities have obtained and are 
using powers to trace to their source certain forms of milk conta¬ 
mination, potably tuberculosis. In addition to these special powers 
all local authorities have the power and duty of compelling cleanli¬ 
ness in dairies, cowslieds, and milkshops, ensuring as far as possible 
freedom from contamination until the milk is in the hands of the 
consumer. These measures often fail in their efiect through lack 
of public opinion to support them, and they are in njany instances 
rendered futile by the ignorance and carelessness of consumers. 
It is important to success that vendors should realise that the 
reputation for clean milk is essential to their own interests, and 
such admirable rules as the suspension from duty for considerable 
periods without loss of wages of dairymen in whose homes infectious 
diseases have ariseu should lead the public to patronise those dairy 
companies which make and keep them. Such a rule is itself a 
guarantee that the other precautions necessary for obtaining 
uucontaminated milk are carried out in these establishments. When 
Bills have ' been passed, and supervision of production and control 
of distribution have been obtained, tlie problem will still remain 
of educating the consumer, and it is to such national societies as 
these, which have prepared and are circulating advice and infor¬ 
mation anong the people, that the lot will full of overcoming the 
'last line of resistance to a purer milk-supply.—^Tbe Zance^, 
Docembdr 17,1910# 
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Thermo-anssthesia in Zona. 

At a recent meeting of the Soci6't4 M^dicale dee Hdpitaux M. 
Ramond said that from observations made on 43 cases of primary 
sona at the Hdpital dc la Piti^ and the Hdpital Saint Antoine he had 
found that» in addition to the well-knovrn disorders of sensation, there 
was almost constantly a condition of thermo-antestbesia which might 
persist for several months. Half of the cases also presented the con¬ 
dition <)f bulbosxipillary reflex, or gooseskin,” a phenomenon which 
could be easily elicited by rubbing the skin of the affected part with 
the finger-nail. Moreover, in three cases there was glycosuria for 
periods varying from 7 to 16 days, and in one case there was obvious 
polyuria with or without frequent micturition, just as in certain 
forms of sciatica. The best treatment for the pains which outlasted 
the eruption seemed to be the injection of sterilised air.—^The 
Zance^, January 7, 1911. 

Epidemic Plague in Man. 

(a) Bubonic plague is not dii^ectly infectious from man to man, 
as is shown by the experience of plague hospitals, where there 
is no tendency for the disease to spread from the sick to the at¬ 
tendants. 

(b) Materifd ejiidemics of plague in man are always associated 
with epidemic plague in rats. Epidemic plague among rats provides 
a large number of infected rat fleas, and, owing to the mortality 
anAng the rats, brings these fleas on to human beings. 

(c) Bat ^oas {Pidex cheopis) bite human beings, especially in the 
absence of their natural host. 

(d) Bat fleas containing plague bacilli and found capable of 
transmitting plague to animals may be caught in plague-infected 
houses. 

(e) Animals susceptible to plague (guinea-pigs, monkeys) placed 
in plague-infected houses if unprotected from fleas may contract the 
disease; whereas such animals under the same circumstances remain 
free from plague if protected from fleas. 

(J) The Commission has also performed numerous experiments 
with a view of testing other possible modes of infection, and have 
found that— 

(i) In the absence of fleas no epidemic resulted when animals 
susceptible to pli^^ue (guinea-pigs) were kept in close contact with 
infected animals, although the animals took their food off flom's 
-grossly, contaminated by the excreta of their infected companions. 
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(ii) SuBoeptible animals (guinesrpigs) caused to live upon and 
feed off floors artificially saturated with plague cultures failM to 
contract the disease, 

(iii) The excreta of plague-infected patients may contain plague 
bacilli, but the bedding, eta, of plague patients soiled with excreta 
containing plague bacilli was not found to be infective to highly 
susceptible animals caused to live in and upon the bedding. 

The Advisory Committee for Plague Investigation in India, there- 
forOi consider that in live great majority of cases during an epidemic 
of plague^ man contracts the disease from plague-infected rats 
tivrmgh the agency of plague-infected rat fleas. —The British Medical 
Jourrudj November 26, 1910. 


Theodor Schwann. 

On December 7ih, 1810, there was bom at the old city 6f Neuss, 
on the left bank of the Ehine, Theodor Schwann, whose name is 
imperishably written in the history of biology as the founder of 
the cellular conception of living organisms—a conception which, 
developed as it was later by Virchow, has done so much to advance 
our knowledge of living organisms both in health and disease. 
Scbwai^L studied in Bonn, Wiirzburg, and Berlin. At the last-men¬ 
tioned place he came under the influence of Johannes Miiller, and 
he was'afterwards for five years assistant in the Berlin Anatomical 
Institute. During this time he was very closely associated \fith 
Muller and with Jacob llenle, and also during partr of the time 
with Matthias Jacob Schleiden. His first original work was a 
thesis for his doctorate on the subject of the respiration of the 
developing chick within the egg—a research which was carried 
out at Muller’s suggestion. The five years spent at Berlin proved 
remarkably fertile in research. Schwann investigated the chemistry 
of gastric digestion, discovering pepsin and its foment action. He 
then carried out researches into the phenomena of fermenuitiou 
and putrefaction. He demonstrated that fermentation and putre¬ 
faction were vital manifestations of lowly vegetable organisms and 
that “spontaneous generation’* was not to be accepted. It is 
worthy of note that this achievement of Schwann has always been 
credited to him, while his anticipation of certain of Pasteur’s work 
has been overlooked or forgotten, Eesearches on the power of 
contraction of muscle fibres, on the elastic tissue of the arterial 
^ walls and other organs followed. He studied the structure of 
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striated and non-atriated muacle, and also that of nerre fibres, as 
the llheath which is called after him still serves to recall. His 
greatest work was, however, the book published in March^ 
1839, on ‘‘Microscopical Researches into the Agreement in the 
Structure and Growth of Animals and Plants,” an octavo volume 
of 270 pages, with four copper plates. In 1839 he was called 
to the Catholic University of Lauvain to fill the chair left vacant 
by the early death of K. J. Windischmann. Afterwards he was 
called to the University of Liege, and for 40 years he worked in 
Belgium, though during this period only one scientific work of any 
magnitude was published by him, as he appears to have devoted his 
time to the teaching of anatomy, physiology, aad comparative 
anatomy. He died on Jan. 11th, 1883, while on a visit to his 
brother at Cologne. Schwann’s great work in regard to the cellular 
conception of animal tissues is often wrongly interpreted. It is 
usually* stated that Schleidcn discovered plant cells and Schwann 
those of animal tissues. Certain cell forms had been described 
before either of these investigators brought forward their results. 
Miiller had described the cells of the notochord and of cartilage 
and Henle the epithelial cells on free surfaces. Schwann multiplied 
these instances and then elaborated Schleiden’s view of vegetable 
colls developed around the nucleus to a general morphological concep¬ 
tion of the cellular structure of the whole animal organism. He 
also enlarged and modified the conception of the cell, and recognised 
tWe importance of the nucleus us an essential in its structure. The 
’ organism ag a whole was thus to regarded as an aggregate of 
morphologically similar and equivalent cells. It was therefore no 
longer possible to speak of a basic vital force within the organism 
and Schwann’s work gave the final blow to the theory of vitalism. 
Luring the decade after the publication of bis book the researches 
of Purkinje, Kolliker, and Remak cataWishod the general truth of 
Schwann’s view, while bringing to light fresh facts requiring modi¬ 
fication in the conception of cellular structure. The fundamental 
nature of the cell in biology is now so elementary a fact, and the 
study of cytology has advanced to such a degree, that it is a little 
difficult tb realise that its discovery is so comparatively modern. 
The centenary of Schwann’s birth should be of interest to all who 
have studied the history of medicine, for his work was truly 
epoch-marking.—The Xance^, January 7, 1911. 
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dUaningo fram Contemporary llitcratitrr. ^ 

ANCIENT HCMORISM AND MODERN HUMORISM. 

DsXJTFli^n AT THB INTERNATIONAI. CONORBSS OF PHrSZOLOOT HELD IN 

ViBNNi, Sgftember 27tb to 30th 
By CHARLES RICHET, M D., 

Professor of Ph^swlogy^ University of Paris, 

L 

When, after an internal of three years, our family of physiologists 
finds itself once more gathered together in formal congress, as we are at 
the present moment, we have many things to say to each other, and as 
the intensity of physiological research is considerable, it will be ueccss^iry 
to mention the definite progress that has been made after three yearn 
of labour. At this, our first meeting, therefore, it would be fitting 
that the new facts discovered by physiologists should be set before you. 
When, therefore, our illustrious President did me the great honour^ an 
honour for which I am profoundly grateful to him—of selecting me 
as the first speaker, [ first thought of giving you a brief account of the 
work accomplished since 1907. But very quickly 1 realis^ed that such 
an account, even if I were capable of giving it, which is very doubtful, 
would be more like an analytical review than an academic discourse, 
and would be more of the nature of a book tluin of a speech. 

Therefore I thought it wiser, though equally rash, to furnish, instead 
of a technical and bibliographical analysis, a more syutizetic study—a 
general sketch of the tendencies of contemporary physiology. * 

IL 

Just as the traveller in ihe course of his journey, after having accom- 
plbhed a fairly long stage, stop? for a moment to look backwards and 
forwards, measuring with his eyes the distance he has covered and that 
which remains for him to traverse, 30 we, too, may ask ourselves what 
point we have reached and from what point we started. It is our right, 
our duty even, to seek in what direction is proceeding the evolution of 
the science which is dear to us-—physiology—that science so useful in 
contributing to the welfare of mankind, to which all of us here present 
consecrate our teaching and our researches. 

Now, it seems to me, up^-n rofloction, that the physiological concepts 
of to-day might very well be expressed by a very old word, now perhaps 
a trifle out-of-date, “ humorisniJ^ All of us at this present moment are, 
consciously or unconsciously humoralists—that is to say, we look upon 
the chemical constitution of our humours as being the basis of alt biolo¬ 
gical phenomena ; and wc understand that word humour ” in the 
jnerat general sense, for we not only think of the circulating or secreted 
'^Juunours, such as the blood, the bile, the milk, the mine, and' gastric 
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juice, but also of the liquids whicli enter into the composition of uur 
tiHSuesf in oilier words, of all the chemical substances in solution of 
which the living organism is oouipOMed. It is hv the chemical evolution 
of the subfitauces contained in the plasmatic liquids that life is con¬ 
stituted. 

And in conceiving life under this form we are only following a very 
ancient tradition. From the earliest times the couipositioii of tlie 
humours has been regarded as of fuudatneutal importance. IltiiaorUm 
had pre-occupied not only physiohjgists, but also, and especially, physi¬ 
cians. For physicians have always been a little more theorists than 
physiologists, though the theories of medicine are always the direct 
outcome of physiological opinion. At all times, and perhaps more than 
ever to-day, physicians seek both tlveir tlieory and their practice in the 
teaching of physiology. It inatteiH little whether they acknowledge 
this or not ; they follow the impulse that experimentation gives to the 
biological sciences. We are the cre.itors, the innovators, the revolution¬ 
aries, and they conform to our coiiceptious. So much better if these 
conception^ are right. So much the worse if they are wrong. Medical 
theories are always the reflection of contemporary physiological tlieories. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that tlie word huiuorisiii’’ applies as 
much to medical as to physiological idcfis. The physicians of the past 
were humoralists becauso tlte pliy.siologists were so also. Aud as the 
physiology of the preseut day is essentially humoralist, modern medicine 
is necessarily so too, even at the risk of exaggeration. Medicine and 
physiology are in'*rg*d in one aniithor. Hippocrates, (jralen, Van Helmont, 
the masters of huinorisiii, di>l not think it necessary to separate the 
theories of life from the tlieorie.s of disefise. 

Atfd we must follow their oxAm|)lo eiiergeticHlly, resolutely. There 
arts not two biologies, that of the .-^ick man and that of the healthy 
mail. The laws are tiie same. We have a right to claim all the admirable 
work of couteiuporary experimental pathology as a part of physiology. 
I know very well tliat experimeuUl pathology and physiology are taught 
from different chairs. But we admit that that fact is not of the least 
importance. The method is the same ; the object is the same. The 
method, everywhere aud always, is the experimeutal method ; the object 
is, everywhere aud always, the knowledge of biological phenomena. 

III. 

The humorism of the ancients is very singular. According to Hippo¬ 
crates, and ^but for some slight shades of difference—according to Galen, 
life depends upon the humours. When they are in the right condition 
we have health ; when they are corrupted we have illness, Nothing, 
you see, can be simpler. 

What are these humours ? Strange to say, Hippocrates, Galen, and 
all the physicians who followed them during sixteen centuries, describe 
humours which they had never seen, and which no one will ever see, 
for they ,dcr not exist. There was the blood, the yellow bile, the black 
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bile, and the pYilegni. The blood and bile have certaiuly an actual exist- 
eiice ; but where is the l»laek bile, which causes melancholy ? Ahd this 
extraordinary phlegm or pituitary secretion—this strange liquid, which 
is the cause of tniuoiirs, of chlorosis, of rheumatism, and cacochyraia—' 
where is it ? Who will ever see it Who has ever seen it; What can 
we say of this fanciful classification of humours into four groups, of 
which two are absolutely imaginary 7 

It was not until the advent of the great anatomists of the sixteenth 
century that the science of life emerged from the clouds in whiqh was 
enwrapped ; it was not until the time of Harvey and Descartes that 
experiment triumphed over book learning. But what is truly extraor¬ 
dinary, what surpasses our wildest dreams, is the fact that for sixteen 
hundred years all physicians and all physiologists remained bound in the 
shackles of this incomprehensible error of the four cardinal humours. 
By what miracle was the spirit of conservatism or of routine able to 
hide the truth to such a degree 1 The men of science and the doctors 
of former times were no less intelligent than those of to-day. Neverthe¬ 
less they accepted without a shadow of proof these childish theories ; 
they could not see most simple facts, and they saw most complicated 
things which not only did not exist but which were not even probable. 
Is there not reason to be a little uneasy as the fate reserved for our own 
work ? Have we any assurance that our own conceptions will not be 
treated with contempt by our successors four hundred years hence ? It 
is, therefore, prudent not to be too hard upon the past, because thus we 
may predispose tliose who come after us to show us iv little iuilulgeuce. 

With the Italiau anatomists of the Reuaissauce, the orientation of 
physiology changed, in spite of the impotent efforts of Van Heluiout ; 
liumorism was replaced by iiiechauisiu. It was thought that anatomy 
should be the guide of its servant, physiology. I'lie disse<Aiou and open¬ 
ing of corpses l>ecame the basis of medicine and physIoKigy. With the 
coming of Willis, Winslow, Morgagni, humorisni was almost abandoned. 
And, after all, this was but just. How could it have any appearance 
of truth, since chemistry was not yet born ? 

It came into being, as you know, with Lavoisier, and with chemistry 
came medicine and physiology. The more I study the history of physio¬ 
logy the more do I look upon Lavoisier as the great initiator. It is 
useless to describe here his immense work. I will content myself with 
indicating it in a sentence that sums it up. Lavoisier understood, dis¬ 
covered, and demonstrated that life is a chemical phenomenon. At 
once ail was clear. One understands the cause of animal heat, the 
raUondetre of respiration and alimentation ; one grasps the meaning 
of energy; one applies the great principle of the transformation of 
the forces to general biology ; and one can plainly foresee that humorism 
will triumph, aud that the chemical transformations of which the 
‘ organisms are the seat will be merged in the vital priudple, which itself 
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vill have become superfluous. In spite of Galea, Descartes, Harvey, 
Haller,*phy8iologj begins with Lavoinier. 

IV. 

Nevertheless, the great scieutific revolution which gave birth to chemis¬ 
try Aid not immediately bear fruiU There were perio<U of uucertainty 
and hesitation, during which physiology and mcdiciue, its faithful 
companions throughout the glorious niueteenth century, so fertile in dis¬ 
coveries, have oscillated, not kuowiug exactly from what side light was 
to come. And in fact, just as the anatomists of the Benaissauce guided 
biology ^'om the aide of dissection, so the inicrographers, with their 
mure and more perfected microscopes, have appeared to draw physiology 
towards histology, histogenesis and cellular morphology. Now, even 
if magnifleent discoveries have been made as to the structure of cells ; 
if it has been found possible to describe their forms, and the transforma¬ 
tions of their granules ; if, Anally, it has become possible to consider the 
cell, which appears so simple au eloiueut, as an extremely complicated 
, world in itself, nevertheless it seems to me that all this progress in 
morphology has done nothiug towards elucidating questioua of physio¬ 
logy. The greatest physiologists, on various occasions, have laid stress 
on the inadequacy of uuatomy—even the most delicate microscopic ana¬ 
tomy—to elucidate the modality of the functions. This was one of the 
ideas dear to Mageudie, and especially to Claude Bernard, who never 
tired of repeating that histology cau do nothing, or next to nothing, for 
physiology, and that the knowledge of a form in nowise implies the 
knowledge of a fuucLiou. It seeuis to me that one cannot possibly 
exaggerate in this direction. Even if we are able to describe minutely 
the form of a cell and the complicated network of the difierent granules 
which constitute it, we shall not have got much furtlier towards kuowiug 
its proper function. Granted that a nerve cell contains two or three 
groups of matter which will take a different stain, how does the know¬ 
ledge of that fact help us to know the quantity of oxygen it consumes, to 
* determine the conditions of reflex action and the laws of its irritability 1 
Let us suppose tbat we have fathomed the structure of the muscular fibre, 
what will it teach us of muscular contraction 1 

Happily physiologists have not allowed themselves to be misled by the 
mirage of the microscope j they have studied physiology us physiologists, 
not as histologist; by chemical and physical experiuientatiou, not by 
morphology. It is evident that neither Claude Bernard, Helmholtz, nor 
Ludwig refused to admit the use of it; but they always declared that its 
use was limited. They always preferred experiment to observation. They 
always preferred to analyse a function rather than to describe a form. It 
is for this reason that they made such noble discoveries, for the histology 
of au organ does not by itself lead to the discovery of the function of 
that organ. 

V. 

But medicine has not been as wise as physiology. It believed that- 
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microacopic anatomy, normal* or pathological, was going to clear up 
everything, and we are forced to admit that it has hardly derived any 
profit at all therefrom. The whole history of cellular pathology, despite 
the genius of Virchow, baa ended in a rather lamentable failure. Two 
or three of Pasteur’s experimeuts have done more towards the renovation 
of medicine than fifty years of pathological anatomy. 

And if I speak of Pasteur, of his glorious successors, R Koch and 
Ehrlich, as 1 might speak of the eminent bacteriologists of the present 
day, it is because experimental pathology becomes mingled witjj^ patho- 
lopcal physiology, though nob with morbid anatomy. It is not the 
microscopic observation of forms that has given us these marvelloua 
discoveries by means of which the medicine of the past has been com¬ 
pletely overthrown. Every branch of medicine has been regenerated 
—etiology, pathogeny, hygiene, therapeutics. It has been a revolution 
without precedent in the history of science. And this progress is due 
solely to experimentation—that is to say, to the methods of the physio¬ 
logists. The morphology of bacteria is of little importance compared 
with the biology of bacteria. 

Nevertheless, at the beginning of bacteriology, it seemed as though 
there was to be a definitive movement away from humorism. But 
important discoveries very quickly showed that, even for the study of 
microbes, it was necessary for the application of phenomena to come back 
to biologico-chemical analysis—that is to say, to humorism—^for the 
understandiog of microbes. 

First came the fine discovery of Roux, which proved that the symptoms 
produced by the living and developing microbes are more or less identical 
with the symptoms caused by chemical substances which contain microbes. 
By injecting the soluble products contained in the microbes of diphtheiia, 
the symptoms of that disease, which is due to the multiplication 
diphtherial microbes, are reproduced. Some time afterwards I showed, 
in conjunction with Hericourt, that there are in the blood chemical 
substances capable of producing immunity. This was the principle o£ 
serumtherapy, which was so brilliantly applied by Behring two years 
later to diphtheria. And on all sides, with admirable enthusiasm, both 
doctors and physiologists, without stopping to ask if their work belonged 
to the domain of medicine or to that of physiology, studied tlie chemical 
functions of the blood, and have discovered in it manifold properties, the 
complexity of which increases every day. This is humorism in the 
etrictest sense of the word. 

You see, therefore, that although physiology has from the beginning 
been attached to humorism, medicine oscillated for a long time between 
contrary tendencies, leaning turn by turn towards anatomy, histology and 
bacterial morphology, but finally reverting to humorism, following the 
way pointed by the physiologists 

VI 

‘ It is hardly neoeasary to point out that this modem humorism, differs 
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profonndly from the humorism of the aacieatfi. In order to inn.ke 
you Ubtter understand the abyss which divided contemporary science 
from the conceptions of the past, I should like to show you in a very 
simple form—which I will try to present under the form of laws—the 
principal data of the humorism of to-day. To tell the truth, I reproach 
myself a little for using so preteutio:^ a word as “laws.” They are not 
laws, but rather generalizations of f.icis. It is no longer, as in the days 
of Hippocrates and Galen, a quti.stion of more or loss undeiaoustrable 
theories^but rather po.sitive facts, denioustrated and iuuoutoatablo. 

The first law is the following ; it is founded on an incalculable 
number of facta ; 

The quantities of sttbstaiices which coins into phf>/ in pki/siologicai 
reactions are often in such ininute proportiuns (hat they may he called 
imponderahle. 

This, first of all, calls for a dc'fiiiitiou of that which is ponderable. The 
limit of it is shown by the deiioaoy cf our balances. One can weigh with 
a certain" degree of exactitude a tenth part of a milligram, though that 
itself is a sufficiently delicate nn^ um-e; but farther we cannot go, and 
when we have to do with a hmidrodth part of a niilligrain, wo have no 
means of determining such a weight. All the .same, wa are able to speak 
of a hundredth part, a thousandth [lart, a millionth part of a milligram ; 
because, by dissolving a luilligrani in a litre, get a thousandth part 
of a milligram in a cubic ceutinietre ; by dissohdug it iu a cubic metre, 
wo get the millionth p.irt of a miiligraiu iu a cubic ceutiruetre. But no 
chemical reagent, however sensitive, can reveal the presence of this 
infinitely luinute amount. N’evcrthele.ss, certain physiological reactions 
all<vv us to demoii.strate the action of these prodigiously diluted sub- 
atauces. I will give you some examjiles. 

■f 

VIL 

» 

In seeking to discover the action of metallic salts on the acid fermenta¬ 
tion of milk—a transformation of lactose into lactic acid—I have been 
able, by the use of very delicate aculiinetric processes, to measure very 
minute difTereuces between the quantities of acid coutxiuod iu the ferment¬ 
ed liquids. For example, £ have been able to determine that in certiiu 
milks the quantity of acid was 100, and in others 100.5. This slight 
difference would signify nothing if otie were content with analysing two 
fiaeks: the Flask A has 100, the Plask B 100.5. Manifold iufinvnces, 
impossible to determine with e.'cactitude, may easily have slightly 
accelerated the process of fermentation iu the flask of which the aoitbty is 
100.5. But if, instead of using only two flasks, 1 use 2,000, —1,000 flasks 
of Milk A and 1,000 flasks of Milk 15 —, and if I find almost iuvarialfly 
that there is a difference of 0.5 per cent, between Milk A and Milk B, 
I am warranted in concluding with aljsoluto certainty that there is in 
the flaska^containing the Milk H :m influence which is not negligibU*,^ 
and which accelerates the fermeututiou. 
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It 18 ia this way that I have been able to establish that sometimes 
quantities of metallic salts correspoading to the frightfdly small deae of 
the ten-millionth of a milligram per litre (j^n the case of the vanadium 
salts, for instance), were not without some effect on the lactic fermentation. 
This figure is altogether extraordinary, for the ten-niilliouth of a milligram 
exceeds in infinity all that we are accustomed to take into consideration. 

Nevertheless, the lactic ferment is discernible, distinctly discernible, in 
this amazing dilution, and as there is in a litre which ia fermenting a 
hundred thousand milliards of cells, and perhaps more, it follows that 
the quantity of vanadium which acts on each cell is indicated by a frac¬ 
tion of a gram so small that twenty-five zeros would be needed to express 
it. All metals act almost in the same way as vanadium, notably 
thallium and barium. One may, therefore, Jiak oneself, is it a case of 
chemical action or of an action more o*^ less analogous to that of radium. 
My lamented friend P. Curie formerly gave me a little radium emanation, 
that is to say, a gas in such small proportion that it is iniponderablo (ouo 
u not even yet certain tliat this emauatioa is a gas) ; in any case it has 
been possible to mix this emanation, already greatly diluted when Curio 
gave it to me, with 1,000 times its volume of air without its ceasing to 
exert an action on the lactic ferment. There is, therefore, ground for 
asking oneself if this action of the diluted metallic salts, tliat of the 
emanation of radium, to which the action of mineral waters is now com¬ 
pared, is chemical or physical. Is there not a trauaformatiou of energy ? 
When the chemical action is transformed into other energies it becomes in 
certain cases perceptible to our senses even when it u veiy slight. Thus 
the light of a bright acetylene flame during ouo aoon.l represents only 
1 eg. of carbon ; nevertheless, it is perceived at the distance of 1 kilometre, 
that is to say, over an area of a square centiuiotre, m ilciiig part of a spliM'e, 
the radios of which ia 1 kilometre. The very minute quantity of hiiuiii- 
ons energy set free by the thousand-millionth part of a milligram of carbon 
18 still perceived by our retina. 

In truth nothing permits us to suppose that theie ])henoiaeaa arc not 
chemical; for we do not not know the limit of the sensitivenoss of living 
cells to chemical action. All tiiat wo cau say is tliat the cells are extreme¬ 
ly sensitive to chemical excitations. I cau give you some examples of 
this. 

It cannot be supposed that the olfactory sensibility is due to an ex- 
citatipn which is not chemical in nature. An odour is perceived when 
aome particles of material substance come in contact with the olfactory 
mucous membranes, and this contact is nece3^ary, But what infiaite 
Btoallueas! How calculate the quantity of matter that a hare leaves 
behind it in crossing a field 1 Nevertheless, it is enough to enable a dog 
to find the scent two hours later. Berthelofc proved that in making a 
sufficiently rapid current of air pass over iodoform the smell of the 
iodoform is very distinctly perceived in the air that has passed. Never¬ 
theless, the weight of the iodoform remains almost the samej {dthough 
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its Btnell is perceived in each one of the millions of Kfcres that have bees 
in contact with it Berthelot was accastomed to cite another fact of the 
same order, but of rather nncertain interpretation. When one mbs 
copper lij^litly a certain characteristic odour is liberated, and yet the 
copper does not lose in weight 

M. Engelmanu made a very curious experiment Certain infusoria 
contain in their cells some granules of chlorophyll. Now if these infusoria 
are made to live in a liquid contiiniug bacteria, and they are exposed for 
only a esecoiid to a ray of the sun, at once all the bacteria are seen pre¬ 
cipitating themselves towards the chlorophyllian infusorium. This is 
because the infinitesimal quantity of chlorophyll exposed to light during 
a second has decomposed a particle of the dissolved carbonic acid and 
liberated oxygen which attracts bacteria. And, of course, in such 'a case 
we have to do with au impouderable quantity. But this quantity lias 
been sufficient to make the bacteria precipitate themselves with violence 
towards this thmi.sand-millionth part of a gram and a still smaller quantity 
' of oxygen that Inis been given off. 

Tlie quantities of iodine found in the blood are in such small quantity 
tliat tliey cannot be measured. Often even one cannot detect any trace, 
and nevertheless, this iodine which is found iu irapondemble proportions 
in the blood, may be—perhaps by the thyroid body—separated, isolated, 
accumulated, so that there is an iodiuo combination iu the gland. 

And as regards .adroualiti secreted by the suprarenal glands and certainly 
pou'-ed into the blood, in what infinitesimal doses is it found in tire 
blood of the suprarenal veins ! 

All chciniotaxis reveals to us the action of infinitesimal quantities. 
And iu this chemiotaxis the history of the speriuatozooa is of quite* special 
interest If they are attracted towards the ovum, that is assuredly by a 
chemiotacticrforce, and direct exporiiDcut proves that they arc extremely 
sensitive to the weakest chemical action. If they are placed in oont'iet 
with a drop of acid diluted to oiic-thousaudth they are at once attracted. 
Now they move only because there is a dijrereuce of acidity between 
the quantity of acid found in the liead ;ind that in tlie bail of t!» sper¬ 
matozoon ; and this difference, if one thinks of the smallness' of the 
cellular organism, exceeds in minuteness all that we can imagine. 

In jKisaiug, it may be mentioned that embryology, which had hitherto 
remained a science-almost entirely morphological, in which it might seem 
that huraorism played no part, has now also entered on its humoral period. 
And forthwith great results have been obtained. The admirable 
researches of Delage have established the fact of chemical parthenogenesis, 
and the chemical—or osmotic, which is almost the same thing—iniluence 
of certain metallic salts even greatly dilated on the maturation of the* 
ovum. So that clipmistry—that is to say, humorism—dominates the 
penetration of the spermatozoon into the ovum, due to chemiotactic 
affinities as well as the maturation of the ovum and its embryogeuic 
developtneut. The chemical laws which guveru the life of the adult' 
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govern his birth. Cei*tain!y one is astouiHhed when one sees a aingla 
cell bj its proliferation becomes the origin of the iiiimense aggregation 
of diverse cells which makes up the adult. But astonishment is still 
greater if one reflects that this develo])ineut is the result of a chemical 
conflict of substances altogether specific—since fecundation does not 
occur between different s|K'cios—substances the absolute quantity of 
which is 80 small that it exceeds the limits of our understanding. 

Experimentation with toxins furnishes us with examples just as 
remarkable. » 

Allow. me in connexion with this to ppeak to you of a fact which I 
discovered some years ago, and which I cnlled anaphtfiaxls. Thanks to 
the ardour and talent with which on all bides this new law of general 
physiology has been studied, it has assumed a great importance in physio¬ 
logy, and especially in patli.ology. 

Anaphylaxis is the opposite of protection (phylaxis). If one injects an 
albuminoid substance—for example, a toxin—into the circulatory system 
of an animal, instead of being protected by this first injection against 
a further injection of the same toxin, it has become more sensitive to its 
action. Let us suppose that the fatal dose is 1 eg. The injection of a 
tenth part of that dose—that is to say, 1 mg.—will not make it at all ill, 
or scarcely so. But a month later—for almost a mouth is required for 
the anaphylactic state to be produced—it has become so sensitive that a 
dose of 1 mg. is enough to kill it by the iiiimediale pro/iuction of formid¬ 
able symptoms. Thereftire the first injection has caused a condition 
which is the opposite of ])rotectir)n—namely, anaphvlaxis. 

The sensibility of certain animals, notThly i:uiuoa-pigs, to this first 
injectfbn, which produces the anaphylactic condition, is altogether extra¬ 
ordinary. Two American physiologists, Rosonau and Anderson, Save 
made a curious experiment on this point. They inji^ct guinea-pigs wdth 
a very inoffensive serum, namely, horse serum ; and they liave satisfied 
themselves that horse serum has sometimes an aiiafdiylactic effect in the 
inconceivably small dose of one-liuadred-thousandth part of a cubic 
centimetre. In other words, a guinea-pig which a month before received 
the hundred-thousandth part of a cubic centimetre of horse serum, is 
never again altogether the same as a no) m:il guinea-pig. If at the end of 
a mouth it receives another injection of a dose of horse serum, perfectly 
harmless to a normal guiuea-)>ig, this will kill it in a few minutes. Now, 
the chemical albumiiioid substance in horse serum which produces ana¬ 
phylaxis is probably in very small proportion ; it perhaps contains only 
one-thousandth part of the active substance, perhaps even less; in any 
case we learn from this curious experiment that a thousand-millionth part 
of. a gram is still an active—a very active—quantity. 

Another Am<.rican physiolcigint. Dr. Vawghau, has succeeded in 
extracting from ovalbumin a oliemical hiibatouco, both albuminoid and 
.crystalli7..ible, which pi oducf^s anaphylaxis when given in a dose of a 
thousand-millionth pait of ft ^ram. 
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Anaphylaxis is not the only way in which the influence of these xu* 
finitesimal quantities of substance is manife^tod. Tlie liistory of haeraoly- 
Bts, which the splendid work of Hamburger, Dordot, and many others 
has made so precise, shows very clearly that the most minute proportions 
of certain definite chemical matters possess a powerful activity. 

The injection of a toxin pro<1uces an antitoxin (the active substance of 
anaphylaxis), and these antibodies and toxogciiins are almost absolutely 
B|)ecitic. But this is not the curious feature of their history. To 
every a^igeii there is a correspoudin;^' special antibody. To the divereity 
of antigens correspoml the diversity of antibodies secreted. The tyrosine 
of vegetable origin and the tyroj^rie of animal origin appear identical, and 
yet, as my friend (y. Gessard has shown, vegetable autityrosinase is not 
the same thing as animal autityni-iinase. Nothing can give us a clearer 
idea of this rigorous specificity than the application of auaphyLaxis to 
medico-legal research. 

M. Uhleuhuth has made some very conclusive experiments on this 
subject. .Nine giiiiiea-pigs receive injections of some drops of blood, of 
unknown origin (man, dog, ralibit, ox, horse, sheep, tortoise, fowl, or 
guinea-pig). A month later each of these guinca-])igs receives an injection 
of serum (man, dog or rabbit, etc.). Let us Bni)po3e that one animal 
dies, tbe oue injected with the Mood ftf a horse. Front this we may conclude 
with absolute certainty that tlie I»Iood of unknown origin which was 
injected into the guinea-pigs a month earlier was that of a horse. 

In connexion with this sul^ject a somewhat amu'^ingexperiment has 
been imule. A w*atery extract of various tissues from an Egyptian 
mummy over 3,(>00 years old was made and injected into guinea-pigs, 
an^j a month later it was found that these animals had been made 
•anaphylactic by means of human allniaiins ; which jnstilies us in drawing 
the couclusidh—otherwise very prol)ab]e—that the chemical constitution 
of the linmau being 3,000 years ago closely resembled the chemical 
. conslitutiuu of man to-day. 

I could cite many other facts, but I think 1 have said enough to 
convince you that very small (piantities of substance possess a considerable 
biological activity. I prefer to try to indicate to you what deductions are 
to be made fi-om such c:ises. 

To begin with, our method of stnrly is different from the old methods. 

Up to the present, if one wished to study a substance one determined 
it chemically, one endeavoured to Isolate it, to prepare it in a stite of 
relative purity. But nowadays a new biological cheiniatry has sprung 
into being, that of imponderables. The CAc?7iijftjy of Impon(iei*able9! 
These are two words which seem terribly contradictory. For chemistry 
depends above everything on the balance, and here we are constrained to 
study bodies beyouu the reach of the balance. 

The chemistry of the imponderables becomes necessarily therofore, the 
chemistry of fonctious, in quite a different sense from the chemistry of 
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faijctioiiR in organic clienustry. It is the chemistry of the biological func¬ 
tions of the humours. 

Assuredly there is a certain amount of danger in studying bodies 
that one cauuot isolate, in giving them names, in describing their properties 
witliout having seen them, without having isolated them in the slightest 
degree, knowing on the contrary, that they are mixed together with a great 
number of similar bodies. This is a real danger which must be taken 
into account—all tlie more because we have seen Hippocrates, Galen, and 
the old masters of medicine describe humours which existed only ]U their 
imaginations ! Nevertheless, here we are dealing not with hypotheses, 
but with positive experiments. Here, lot us say, we have a cubic 
centimetre of serum containing, besides the normal substances of serum, 
an anticoagulating substance, an anaphylactizing substance, or toxogenin, 
a lipase, a glycase, au antihaemolytic substance, a diphtherial antitoxin, 
a tetanus antitoxin, and if the unfortunate animal from which the serum 
is to be taken is capable of resisting other injections of antigens, its scrum 
may contain many ot})er antibodies besides. It would be an utter ' 
impossibility to isolate these ditferent substances, t!ie properties of which 
are very similar, though certainly not identical. Let us content ourselves 
by studying the chemico-biological functions of this drop of blood, which 
is a world in itself, and which possesses very strongly-marked properties— 
properties that a sagiicious aud scientific experimeiitatiou is going to reveal 
U> 118 . 

We are as yet only at the beginning of tliis chemistry of imponderables 
founded upon the analysis of biological functions, and nevertheless we cau 
already foresee several of its consequences. It leads us directly into a 
region which up to the present day was almost totally unexplored— 
that is to say, into the phvMioJogy of tlie individual. ' 

Till to-day investigators have concerned themselves alnjost entirely 
with the physiology of the species. One endeavoured to leuni the 
conditions of existence of rabbits, dogs, cats, and guinea-pigs, and it was 
believed that the different individual of the same species were identically 
the same, which is, in truth, very nearly the case. What is true of one 
rabbit would be applicable to another rabbit of the same size, sex, nourish¬ 
ment, and colour. But, as a matter of fact, such identity does not exist. 
In the vast forest there are no two families iudcntically alike. No two 
animals are ever identical. It is certain that there are between them 
both anatomical and functional differences. Therefore it would be moat 
interestiug to physiologists to go farther than they have yet done to 
determine these different characters ; in a word, to work at the physiology 
of the individual after having studied the physiology of the species. To 
determine in what degree the individuals of the same species differ from 
each other would decidedly be a most useful and fertile discovery for 
physiology as well as for medicine. 

. Individuals of the same species differ in their psychological characteris¬ 
tics. This fact does not surprise us, since it has been a matter oi common 
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Inovledge for a long time. The differences are all the greater the higher 
'we go in the scale of mental development. Xu the human race the 
psychological differentiations which give fib each individual a special 
character are most strongly marked. Each of us has a personality wiiich 
differa very sharply from every other human personality. Memory, wliich 
has fixed in each of us the recollection of dissimilar events, accentuates all 
the more this intellectual variety which exists in us from the hour of 
birth. We are not surprised at it for from the first beginnings of thought 
we have understood that our own “ego” differed from the “ego” of others 
in character, will, tastes, feelings, and memories. 

We have, therefore, every one of us, a psychological individuality. But 
what has not been sufficiently taken into account is that each of us has 
also a humoral individuality. Each of us is differeiitiatcd from the rest 
of mankind not only by our mentality but by our chemical constitution. 
Since our humours contain an enormous number of imponderable sub- 
•tauces, similar and allied, which most certainly exist in different propor¬ 
tions in different individuals, it follows that the humoral differences can 
be no less* than the psychological diflerenccs. The more one analyses tho 
chemical functions of the blood in different individuals, men or animals, 
the more one finds individual difforeuces ; and if, up to tlio present, homo¬ 
logous liquids belonging to animals of the same species have been 
identified, this is because it has only been possible to make an insufficient 
•analysis. 

Our chemical processes are too imperfect auJ too rough to reveal these 
differences to iis. AH the samo wo are able to affirm that they exist 
The blood and humours of a person vaccinated ten years ago differ from 
the blood and humours of a noii-vacciuated person. But will it ever 
be possible to isolate and deteruiiue this substance to which the vaccination 
*has given birth in our organism ? 

Every illuess, every intoxication, has caused the formation, perhaps 
the destruction, of a certain substance in the blood, and has left its 
‘natural trace, a trace which is not effaced by years. Just as there is tho 
psychological memory, facts which are present to the consciousness, so there 
is a humoral memory of all preceding injections. As these injections differ 
in each person in intensity, quantity, and duration, it follows that each 
person differs from every other in the chemical properties of his blood. 

It is useless to object that these ditiereuces are due, not to substances 
dissolved in the blood, but to leucocytes, and that it is by the modality 
of phagocytosis that individuals differ. According to the latest analysis, 
phagocytosis is a chemical phenomenon. The leucocytes have no activity 
save through the ferments they secrete, so that the differences of the 
phagocytes can be notbing else but a difference in chemical composition. 

One might have hoped to discover a means of recognizing the individual 
humoral differences tffjough the study of anaphylaxis. I have endeavoured 
to do so, but without success. This is how 1 proceeded. At first I 
tried to see how far it would be possible to transfuse the blood of one 
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nuimal into another of the same species and I found that one could inject 
into a dog 10 per cent, of the weight of pure dog's blood. A month later 
I injected the same dog with another 10 per cent, of blood taken from 
the animal from which the blood had before been transfused. 

If there had been an individual anaphylaxis, there would have been at 
the second injection symptoms to which the first injection had not given 
rise ; as if, for example, instead of two injections of dog's blood, I 
had given two of horse's blood. But the result of these experiments had 
been on the whole negative. ^ 

This by no means invalidates the fact of a strongly-marked humoral 
individuality, for anaphylaxis, notwithstanding all its precision, is still, 
like the rest, a somewhat rough jjrocess. 

To sum up, as far as the law which is called the first law of bumoralism 
is concerned, we can state positively that there exist in our humours 
innumerable substances, in infinitesimal and iuipoudcrablc quantities, 
which, in spite of their minute proportion, play a considerable part iu 

biological phenomena; and that, being iu different proportions iu each 

person, give to the humours of every individual a personal character, 

which differentiates him from all the other individuals of his own species. 

We are, therefore, thoroughgoing huiuoralists ; so much so that we cau 
hardly suppose that the action of these infinitesimal (luantities is exercised 
by the phenomena of ionization or osmosis. Whatever may be the 
importance of osmosis, it does not make itself felt when we liave to do 
with the millionth part of a gram. It is certain tliat the mode in which 
these substances react is chemical, though we know little about the way 
in which chemical reactions operate iu fairly strong dilutions. 

Nevertheless we can foresee the modalaties according to which these 
reactions of imponderable substances are effected. Certain remarkUble 
and established facts relative to the function of certain gl^ds, notably 
the pancreas, permit us to do so. The paucreatic trypsin has no digestive 
power; and as a matter of fact is it conceivable that there exists in a 
cell a substance which digests the cell itself?' The paucreatic juice, 
isolated and gathered with minute precautions to guard against admixture 
with other liquids, is therefore deprived of all digestive activity, and the 
pancreatic cells contain no ferment. But they contain a ^'preferment,” 
a pro-trypsin, which can become extremely active under the influence of 
diverse chemical actions, and notably that of intestinal enterokinase. 
The active chemical substance A is therefore preceded by an inactive 
flabstance A' which is its generator ; aud A' becomes A when it is in 
presence of another substance B' equally inactive. There will then be the 
following reaction, which is really very simple: A*+B'=A-f-B. It,is 
probable that the quantities B' necessary to bring about the reaction are 
very small, aud it is possible that B' does not disappear in this reaction. 
It is of little coDsequeuce ; none the less, the matter stands as follows : 

, The actmty of a liquid remits from the conflict of any two substa/noes 
. ieolateif are irmiive. 
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Thia is the second law of humoriam, to which I call yoar attention most 
particnlariy, for it is of very wide ecope..^ The haemolytic phenomena 
are dae to the action of two substances, the propertiea of which it has been 
possible to study separately. The phenomena of anaphylaxis are likewise 
due to the combined action of two anj^staacea which are powerless when 
apart—^namely, the antigen, which is in itself in a small dose ineffectiTe, 
and the toxogenin which exists in the blood of an anaphylactixed animal, 
toxogenin the slow formation of which has been caused by the injection 
of antigen ; toxogenin which is in itself absolutely ineffectual and non¬ 
toxic, since anaphylactized animals live for a long time in perfect health ; 
toxogenin which becomes a terribly deadly poison in the course of a few 
seconds when it meets with antigen, which likewise, in itself, is inoffensive. 
Moreover, we find a striking example of these combined actions in an 
experiment well known to all physiologists since Clande Bernard. 
Amygdalin, from bitter almonds, is an innocent enough substance, as is 
also the emulsion, which is not at all poisonous. Now, if an animal is 
* injected with a very small quantity of emulsion, having previously 
received an injection of amygdalin, immediate and appalling symptoms 
appear, for the result of the chemical conflict of amygdalin and emulsion, 
both harmless, is a terrible poison (hydrocyanic acid). Every time that 

a careful^ experiment has been made on ferments and toxalbnmins, so 
nearly allied to the ferments, it has been ascertained that in the organism^ 

ferments and toxins exist in the state of profer^aentg and protoxiiu. The 
cell can only secrete a sabstance inoffensive for the cell; it would be 
absurd to suppose that it will produce that which is capable of killing or 
dissolving it. Therefore it secretes only a harmless substance, endowed 
with scarcely any toxic or fermentative properties. But this innocent 
sufafftance, which is neither haemolytic, nor glycolytic, nor lipolytic, nor 
henrolytic, m|y become so when it encounters in its path another equally 
harmless substance. And the result of the reaction will be, according to 
the nature of the two bodies which come into play, or even of one of these 
tkodies, the production of a aubsUuce either haemolytic, glycolytic, 
lipolytic, or neurolytic. 

If most often we act upon ferments and toxins already formed, it is 
because we have not known how to prepare the protoxins and proferments. 
^ a matter of fact, these preparatory bodies are probably of extreme 
instability, and transform themselves into real toxins and real ferments 
under very alight diemical influences, weaker than our laboratory reagents, 
which are violent and brutal, and whose action is not controlled. Thus, 
in order to arrive at a knowledge of these proferments we are nearly 
always obliged to study the organic liquids intact without having subjected 
them to any muipulations. The preparation and isolation of these bodies 


cause them to disappear, and the more one tries to purify them so much 

the faster do they disappear, as of old gold disappeared in the crucible of 
the alchemists. 


We werft speaking just now of the chemistry of the imponderables ; 


V 
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now W8 have come to the chemistry of tmitablea. And certainly the 
^fficnltiea are immense, hat it is the interest of science that every step 
in advance leads ns into a region the exploration of which is more laborious 
and more uncertain. Let ns give this instability of chemical snbstances, 
homoral or biovular, its real name, its true physiological name—it is 
irritability. To be unstable is to be apt to modify one’s self under the 
influence of the feeblest external actions; it is to be irritable by exterior 
actions, whether mechanical, physical, or chemical; all irritability—that 
is to say, the greater part of physiology—has for its basis the chemical 
instability of bodies which constitute the living being. 

Thus, on the one hand, a substance is active, though the proportion of 
it is small; on the other hand, for the function of this substance, by the 
conflict of two substances which have been prepared long before, a very 
slight excitement, chemical or other, suffices. These two laws lead 
meceessrily to a third, namely, that phenomena of great intensity may be 
produced suddenly, when a chemical cause, even a very slight one, inter¬ 
venes This chemical cause, which though iaflnitely miuute leads to 
sadden and powerful effects, is produced by the nervous system. It is 
probably in this way that is to be explained that wonderful phenomenon 
whidx has justly attracted the atteution of all physiologists—the action of 
nervous system on 'the secretions. One of the masters of physiology, 
the great Pd'dger, whose recent death we now deplore, a long time ago 
sought to discover nerve endings penetrating into secreting cells. This 
is not necessary in order to understand the phenomena of glandular 
■exdtemeut. We need not suppose that the nervoas protoplasm comes 
into direct contact with the glandular protoplasm. It is sufficieut to 
admit that a moat minute fermentative reaction is produced from the 
beginning of the nervous tube to its ending, running along from pAint 
to point like a train of gunpowder, with a rapidity of 30 metz^ a second, 
and that at the extremity there appears a minute quantity of substance 
which is capable of acting chemically upon the secreting colls. The 
imponderability and the instability of the chemical substances of our 
organa are sufficient to explain this action. And perhaps it is by an 
an^ogoua mecbauism that the nerves act upon the muscles and determine 
reaction. Who knows even if the complicated actions of the soul, reflex 
or voluntary, the feelings and the emotions, are not also chemical 
phenomena, as Lavoisier has already remarked in words that have become 
famous. But I do not wish to allow myself to he carried away by 
hypotheses; it is enough for me to have established that the irritability 
of our tissues is the necessary and inevitable consequence of the two 
fundamental laws of humoralism—imponderability and instability. 
Tou see, therefore, that there is no need to place in opposition to each 
other the humoral and the nervoas theories, inasmucffi as the irritabili^ 
which roles the functions of the nervous system is in itself a humoral 
phenomenon. And, by a wonderful concatenation, the nmrvous system 
acts at every momeat on the chenucal conatitutiou of our hutaioars, just 
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as the chemical conatitution of our humours reacts each instant on the 
nervous system. But in the case of the nerves, as in the case of the 
humonrs, it is chemistiy that gorems all. Ine living being is a chemical 
mechanism, and perhaps it is nothing more. 

In anj case its cpmpletion is astounding^ and we might well be afnud, 
if we had not before us the example of our glorious predecessors. With 
resources very inferior to ours, with imperfect instruments^ obsessed by 
ridiculous theories, they finished by bringing to light some truths from 
the oce^ of darkness in which they were sunk, • It is true that they 
were not always modest, and they (^teu believed themselves to have 
grasped the truth when they had only got hold of illusion and error. 
There also let their example serve us as a lesson. Let ua be bold in 
hypothesis. One is never sufficiently so. But let us also be very cautioua 
in affirmation. For that which constitutes a true man of science is that 
he joins to extreme boldness in hypothesis extreme caution in condusion. 
Especially, do not allow your patience to tire. Nature is rebelUoni^ 
and does not allow the first comer all at once to tear from her her secrets. 
One only'succeeds in learning these terrible secrets in fragments, and 
at the cost of long and laborious efforts. There is no need for me, 
gentlemen, to recall this to you who have disinterestedly given yourselves 
to the study of the great problems of life. It is not, therefore, to you 
that I speak, but 1 will speak all the same, for I riKmld wish that mj 
feeble voice could be heard louder and further. 

Science to-day cannot progress without great pecuniary sacrifice. 
Science is costly. Instruments and laboratories, staffs and material—the 
expense increases every day with the increase of the difficulties of research. 
It is therefore necessary that public authorities and public opinion, which 
IB luperior to governments, should [at last understand that ^physiology 
must be auj^ied with necessary arms. But, alas ! it is other arms that 
are gathered on all sides. Never has the madness of militarism been 
BO serious. .All the energy that there is in peoples—energy in men and 
'energy in money—is devoted to the fostering of absurd hatred and 
fratricidal rivalries. War—the war which ruins and desolates mankind— 
war takes all. All science—beneficent and fertile science—science bas only 
the remains. Incredible and lamentable error, which at all times weigha 
on human destiny, and to-day more heavily than ever. 

Do you wish for a striking example ? Here it is. An admirable 
discovery has just been made. Man has just succeeded in constructing 
flying machines and in supporting himself in the air, in traverring space 
as rapidly and easily as a bird. We have some right here, gentlemen, 
to be proud, since it is the physiol(^i&{s who opened the way for the 
brothm Wright. I can speak of it here before yon, Mr. President, 
who have m^e suah beautiful investigations on the fight of birds. 
And why riioold I ncA recall the memory of a great physiologist, my 
master Marey, who, with his profound sagacity, foresaw the triumph of 
the airm an 1 And why should 1 not say—not, 1 admit, without some 
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pride—that with my ingenioos friend/Zatin, in 1892; we oonstruoied and 
floated the first aeroplane. Aviation, therefore^ baa its starting point in 
physiology^ and it is well to record the here in a gathering of 
pbysiologistB. 

WeD, poor man is brutalized by hu wariike fmy to such a pointy 
that the eonqnest of the air by sdenoe and human indmtiy has at once 
suggested to him the triumphant idea that the aeroplane is a marvellous 
engine of war. He has set before himself the glorious of transform¬ 

ing an instrument of padfication into a murderous machine, and/- excited 
by foolish joumalsi public opinion has become more violently warlike. 

In the face of this immense hnman folly w^ my dear colleagues, have 
a great duty. That is, to seek to dissipate ignorance, for it is by ignorance 
that men are made as bellicose as savages. 

Let ns combat ignorance and aid the coming of the kingdom of science^ 
which knows no frontiers. Science makes existence happier and less 
emeL It is entitled to the respect of all, for it {nrepares a less barbarous 
world for the men of the future. 

Hcmonr, therefore, to our scimice! Honour to physiology, whidi 
strives for the mitigation oi. the misery, the error, and the suSeiing of 
fviMViTid 1—The BrUUk M^icalJowmal^ October 1, 191(X 
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^ SEPIA VS. PULSATILLA. 

'by UAKTHA E. CLABK, M.D., OUAHAj NEBRASKA. 

la Sepia we have a remedy exclusively the property of the 
Homoeopathic School. We do aot meet with any mention of. it 
in the works on Materia Medica of the dominant school, save 
so far as they may make casual mention pf the bone of the 
-cuttle-fish—which seems to be their understanding of our pre¬ 
paration called Sepia. Dunham, in his lectures on Materia 
Medica, refers to the use of this drug as having been used 
. -on the treatment of diseases of women and in dysmenorrhoea 
as far baSk as the time of Hippocrates—and that Galen 
ascribed to it tonic properties which are still recognized—while 
’ others recommended it for “gravel” and as a remedy for the 
“removal of freckles.” Provings of the dried preparations of 
Sepia from the days of Hahnemann down to the present time 
confirm the doctrines of the ancients that the special action of 
this drug is on the sexual organs of women—although it 
pervades all other organs and has marked action on the liver 
and digestive tract. Hughes sayp it has its sphere of action in 
the portal system, causing obstruction and venous congestion. 

Sepia has many symptoms in common with Pulsatilla, and at 
times the line between them is clo^ly drawn, especially in the 
treatment of diseases peculiar to females, and they should in 
no case lie altexnatedj as^ like most drugs, having many symp- 
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toms oommon to each, they ivta matnally antidotal. A most 
valoable arraignment of the regions upon which Sepia has its 
action in relation to the portal circalation will be' found in the 
American Institute reports for 1875-6, pp. 204 to 246, which 
is well worth our attention. In the study of Sepia and Pulsa¬ 
tilla we may perhaps be allowed to regard them as members 
of the same family, so far as their symptoms may express 
such 4relatiouship, regarding Pulsatilla as the younger more 
impressionable, and of a mild, gentle, yielding disposition, 
easily moved to tears through sympathy, while Sepia, the elder 
sister, having been called upon to endure more of the trials of 
domestic life than have fallen to the younger, has become 

irritable, fretful, easily offended, or under circumstances favoring 

< 

such conditions exhibits great apathy, indiOereuce to even her 
own family, and instead of finding relief in tears, as does her 
sister, Pulsatilla, is more apt to be obstinate, even defiant. 
Sepia is apt to have headaches from comparatively little excite¬ 
ment, and these make her irritable. Every time she goes down 
street to do a UtUe shopping she may have n ‘'nervous 
headache.” (This is also like Epiphegus.) She also has head¬ 
ache with aversion to all kinds of food, with that peculiar 
"goneness” in pit of stomach, which sensation, by the way, is 
apt to appear in the forenoon; a "ten to eleven o’clocl^' symptom. 
Sulph. also has this "all gone sensation,” but is not associated 
with the same line of symptoms that are found in Sepia. 

Sepia usually carries marks of identification on her face, in 
0 

Hie way of “yellow spots—moth patches,” complexion sallow, 
hepatic spots on lips and cbin,-HScurr3 and black pores on 
face—and in chronic uterine complications the "yellow saddle 
across the nose” is frequently met with. All these are unlike 
her sister, Pulsatilla. Her skin is fresh and either rosy or 
anssmic—complexion fair, eyes blue, sandy or auburn hair, and 
if there be acne is usually on otherwise healthy and rapidly- 
growing girls. Her headaches are usually of gastrio origin, 
as after eating too much—-particularly of fat meafa or rich 
foods, or from soppre^ menses— or those soffering from 
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amenorrhoea, or excessive studyV-of robool girls when not due 
to eye-strain. All the headai^es oF Pulsatilla are somewhat 
better in the open air—when walking slowly about—while those 
of her elder sister, Sepia, arc worse by motion and stooping- 
better by lying down in a darkened room and keeping eyes 
closed. 

I 

Sepift is especially unhappy during the months of gestation. 
She is apt to have a groat aversion to breadj meat and many 
other articles which she formerly relished. She may acquire a 
taste for acids^ such as sour wine^ vinegar, etc., and the eighty 
thought or smell of food cooking causes nausea. Here she and 
her younger sister run on parallel lines—for Pulsatilla presents 
precisely the same series of symptoms—but there are the 
general characteristics of the two, as to disposition, tempera¬ 
ment and other symptoms and conditions, which makes the 
choice comparatively easy. Among the differential symptoms 
we find Sepia suffers from that “all gone'^ sensation in pit of 
stomach—which does not trouble her sister. She has a relative, 
however, “Murex,” who has this “all gone” sensation—but this 
symptom with her appears iu connection with “a consciousness 
of^a womb,” which Sepia docs not complain of. 

Sepia also sometimes has Icucorrhoea; it is generally greenish 
and thick—or may be profuse, watery and offensive, as when 
coming from the cavity of the uterus. She also has prolapsus 
uteri (especially in recent eases) or retroversion. The leucorrhcea 
of Pulsatilla is milky, thick—soiaetimes acid, causing swelling 
of vulva, but may also be milky and bland. 

The menstrual function of Sepia is quite clearly defined, and, 
when keeping the general temperament of the patient in mind, 
can easily be differentiated from parallel symptoms of other 
drugs* For instance the menstruation of Sepia is most profuse 
at night^while at rest—and accompanied by bearing down 
pains in uterine region. Pulsatilla flows most during day, and 
may cease entirdy at night; her menses are oftentimes preceded 
or aocompanied by odd, chilly sensations in abdomen, with 
loose stools—all conditions aggravated by warmth or in a close 
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loom—better in open air« Cyclamen runs parallel with Pole, 
in having scanty, painful or suppressed menses, with headache, 

Pulsatilla, but has dread of fresh 
air. Both have the melancholy disposition, with tendency to 
lachrymation when sympathy is offered—but Cyclamen desires 
solitude and the inside of the house—while Puls, seeks company 
and prefers the open air. 

Begarding the emotional sphere of Pulsatilla, we are not to 
understand that the lachrymose tendency is always to be asso¬ 
ciated with her, as she has relatives galore who can laugh one 
minute and cry the next, as we find in studying the tempera¬ 
ment of other female members of her family. Pulsatilla is a 
perfect picture of a late spring or early summer day, when 
beneath the blue arch of the heavens we see the light, flracy 
clonds slowly moving along—for a fbw mements concealing 
the sun and sprinkling the earth with a flood of rain drops— 
rapidly passing along, allowing the bright sunshine to dry u^ 
the tears by its gentle rays, and smiling upon all nature once 
more, as if no shadow had ever crossed her face—so Pulsatilla- 
gentle, mild, emotional Pulsatilla, is emphatically a child of 
sunshine and showers, with a disposition and temperament 
unlike any other member of her family. By this^ I do not 
understand that a disturbance of the emotional sphere is 
always to be regarded as the keynote, for this symptom may 
be, and indeed often is, present nnder circumstances and condi¬ 
tions when Pulsatilla is not to be thought of. Let us bear in 
mind that a lively disposition and « considerable degree of 
spirits^ with or without tears, may be a strong indication for 
Pulsatilla, while a sad, drooping, desponding condition may, 
and quite likely will contraindicate it. In a general way, 
laughter and tears, coming with an equal degpree of readiness, 
are a strong indication for the use of Fnlsatilla. Now Sepia, 
os we have already found, may present many of the pathological 
conditions misting to the female economy, as docs Pulsatilla, 
hut from her temperament and disposition she is not Jhkely to 
present the same train of symptoms as does her younger sister. 
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She laaghe abd cries almost at the same J^iioe, bat more Froni 
hysteria than emotion. She is impatient, morose, irritable, 
and in acute conditions somewhat vehement in her expressions; 
she wants relief and wants it quick, or will know the reason 
why. There are no summer showers here, but in her mental 
horizon may be discerned a cluud of peculiar coloring, at first 
harmless enough in appearance, but soon assuming such 
threatening aspects as are familiar to the residents of some 
sections of Dakota, for example, and right here her medical 
attendant had better furnish the required relief or retire to 
his cyclone cellar. 

Of the menses of Sepia little need be said here, as we are 
I all presumed to be familiar with them, but a short review may 
perhaps be in order. We find tliat tliey are somewhat irregular 
as to time, flow most at night, during sleep, may be profuse or 
scanty, and in women having uterine complications are accom¬ 
panied by a ^‘bearing down” sensation, with a feeling as if 
something would be forced out of the vulva. This distress 
usually appears early, and is relieved when flow becomes 
abundant. Now Pulsatilla has something of the same conditions 
when suffering from menstrual colic, causing her to cry out 
jand foss about the bed in every direction^flow comes by "fits 
and starts.* Menses easily suppressed by getting her feet 
wet, and, after having been delayed, comes on in intermittent 
spells and is profuse, of a dark, blackish color. Hering’s 
Guiding Symptoms record a great variety of menstrual symp¬ 
toms under Fulsatilla, aqd usually includes these conditions: 
"Plow changeable, mostly in day-time while walking—relief 
in open air—easily moved to tears,” while under Sepia there 
runs a strata of symptoms so closely allied to her temperament 
that, having comprehended the one, makes it quite easy te 
differentiate between the two. 

The action of Sepia seems ^to pervade almost all organs of 
the body—not producing any changes in structure, but altering 
secretions, causing them to become sour and acid. Cowperth- 
waite places it at the head of the list of remedies for the 
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treatmen tof uterine displacements especially prolapsus, while 
Pulsatilla acts e8()ecially upon the mucous membranoo the 
veins, oausin^ varicose conditions, and on the venous system 
^nerally, causing an obstructed circulation of the portal 
system by means of which venous stasis results rather than 
arterial congestion. These two remedies, Sepia and Pulsatilla, 
seem to be the most efficacious in their action on the female 
reproductive organs of any which we have daily need. Here 
it will be seen that both Sepia and Puls, cause venous conges¬ 
tions, and were it not for the characteristics of each—or 
regarding them as indiviimls and treating their characteristics 
as temperaments, it would seem that they were almost identical 
in such conditions. We must bear in mind that the venons , 
congestion of Sepia is primarily in the portal circulation, 
producing the well known hepatic symptoms peculiar to her 
temperament, the general condition being that of torpidity 
and depression, while the action of Pulsatilla on the venous 
circulation causes varicose veins in various parts of the body 
externally—in the vaginal mucous membrane—and a varicose 
condition in the male appendages. Both have painful protruding 
haemorrhoids—both have suppression of menstrual flow—but 
the magnifying glass must be applied to the peculiar individual 
features of each that the one may be separated from* the other,^ 
as no one single . individual symptom can exist without some 
characteristic indications accompanying it. It is only by‘ 
closely individualizing any drug that we are able to bring out 
its characteristic features. 

Thus far it will be noticed that we have considered Sepia 
in its relation to the disorders peculiar to females. The limita¬ 
tions of a paper for this Society would prevent a very extended 
consideration of any drug, however necessary in our daily 
practice, but we must not confine our interest in any drug to 
its more prominent field of action. Do not let us overlook the 
fact that Sepia may be quite as often indicated in dina ntiffl 
which affect both sexes. We are apt to allow ourselves to "run 
‘ in. grooves," and the longer we do so the deeper the grooves 
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become. If we consider only the sphere of action of Sepia in 
its relation to the diseases peculiar to women we lose a ^reat 
deal of the drug which is valnable in other conditions, and for 
which it may be difficult to find a substitute. By its action 
on the portal system alone—where there is no organic change 
whatever—but where the functions of the liver are deranged— 
we find a train of symptoms which would seem to be covered 
in part by several remedies, if we depend wholly upon objective 
conditions. Now let us refer to the condensed deductions 
expressed by Dunham, and see wherein lies the value of Sepia 
in ailments not wholly confined to females: In speaking of 
^'functional derangements of the liver,'' an abbreviated report 
or "synopsi^' of his remarks would read something as follows: 
“The functions of the healthy liver are not simply or chiefly 
the secretion of bile, but the formation of glycogen, which 
. contributes to the maintenance of animal heat and to the 
nutrition of the blood and tissues and the development of 
white blood corpuscles; also, the destructive metamorphosis of 
albuminoid matter, the formation of urea and other products, 
which are eliminated by the kidneys, and the secretion of bile, 
the^ greater part of which is re-absorbed, assisting in the 
assimilation of fat and peptones and in those chemical changes 
'which take ]>lace in the liver and portal circhlation, part being 
-exorementitious, passing through the bowels, stimulating and 
arresting decomposition. Now a functional derangement may 
be a modification or arrest of any one of these healthy functions." 

If the power of converting glucose into glycogen be impaired 
by functional derangement, glucose passes into the general 
circulation, and as a result we have sugar in the urine. Now 
if this is produced simply by a “functional derangement," we 
have a form of diabetes easily curable; but should we have 
the more severe form, hypersemia of the liver, depending on 
paralysis of the base motor nerves, we find a more serious 
condition. 

In short, all or any of these functions of the liver may be 
-prmntand are recognized by objective symptoms generally,' 
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ttnd it is these ^afunctional derang^ements^^ which give rise to 
an array of symptoms^ either separately or collectively^ for 
which we may be led to Sepia as the remedy. 

My object in presenting these drags as individuals iSj that 
We may have a mental photograph of each in our mind^ by 
which we may at a glance recognize either—-as we would in 
meeting a friend on the street—or in a crowd. We»do not 
begin our recognition by analyzing features, form, stature, etc., 
but at a glance we comprehend the individuality of the person, 
and, if sufficiently familiar with their appearance, the identity 
IS instantaneous. Just so with our study of Materia Medica. 
We should learn to individualize each drug until the charac¬ 
teristic features are so familiar to our senses that' we may 
recognize them at a glance. True we cannot prescribe for 
peculiar ailments in individuals by finding their reflection in 
our mental mirror of such a drug as presents their strongest 
resemblance, for we must know, first, whether their ailment 
as related by the patient covers the pathogenesis of the drug 
we may have in mind, or whether, as in the case of Pulsatilla 
and Cyclamen, the full pathogeneses of the drug cover the 
symptoms as related. We have already found that Cyclamen 
may have the menstrual condition parallel with Pulsatilla. Both 
have the melancholy disposition with tendency t8 tears, but 
Cyclamen finds no relief in tears, while Pulsatilla d(^s. 
Cyclamen also has some headaches, whether arising from gastric 
origin, or otherwise, but is worse by motion, better by seclusion 
’ in a quiet room. When Pulsatilla, has headache from any 
cause she wants to be out of doors, and finds relief by slowly 
walking about. Our critics are inclined to question these 
diaraoteristics of different drugs, and as I have heard the 
inquiry, wJy should these peculiarities exist ? Well, can anyone 
tell why one person suffering from an ailment should be 
relieved at precisely the same hour that another finds his con« 
dition aggravated ? Can anyone tell why one person invariably 
has his chill recurring at ten o^clook in the morning while his 
neighbour has at eleven or any o^er hour ? Individuality runs 
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tkrottgh «very shrnb, plants flower^ or organized life of whatever 
grade, juflit as sarely aa it does through the human family. Some 
one has said that every child born into the world has its oounter-i 
part in the charaoteristio features of some plant or substanoa 
of inorganic life, and it is this fact, for fact it is, that is the 
feundation of our science of applied therapeutics. By studying 
drugs a| individuals, and analyzing each prominent symptom 
which they present, we can more readily comprehend their 
general action and establish them in our miuds, as we do the 
personality of an individual, than by any other means with 
which am familiar. Let ns take, for illustration, the general 
characteristics of Pulsatilla, or at least enough of thenl to 
make the identity of the drug clear. Let us fix these features 
in our minds, and we have the general appearance and charao- 
teristic conditions and symptoms of the Pulsatilla patient. 
Now the line of symptoms presented by the patient may be 
so nearly identical with the recorded symptoms of the drug 
that we are not sure whether we can call it by the name of 
Pulsatilla, or whether we can, by pursuing the resemblance a 
little further, determine that it look^ like Pulsatilla, but its 
name may be CjfcltDneii I or Murex ! The temperament would 
have to be considered before a name could be given, even after 
the skin, Imir, eyes and general features may have seemed to 
settle the identity. So it is with Sepia; we would not expect 
that a Sepia patient would recite to us the same morbid pheno¬ 
mena as we hear from Pulsatilla; for if we are familiar with 
iol&g and we have the patient before us, the identity is 
established even before she speaks a word.* Sepia and Pulsatilla 
may ieem to be as nearly alike as twins, but who ever saw 
twins who did not bear some points of dissemblance ?—The 
Journal of the American Institute of Homceopathyp December, 
1910. 
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THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE IN SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL., APRIL 18,1906 j T^HBIR 
EFFECTS UPON THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEMS OF THE SUFFERERS. 

BT H. B. ARNDT, M. D., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

When in an evil moment I imposed upon myself the task of 
disonssing before you the effects of the great earthquake on this 
coast and the local events immediately succeeding, in reference 
to their permanent effects upon the nervous system of those who 
passed through them, I hardly realized what an unsatisfactory 
work I had undertaken. The chief difficulty I encountered arose 
from the fact that 1 could not secure reliable data for the pur¬ 
pose of comparison. 

California as a State has for many years be^n considered a 
country especially afflicted with an exceptionally large number 
of cases of insanity; in other words, it has been held that a 
natural predisposition to insanity belongs to California. Without 
considering the correctness or incorrectness of this impression, I 
will state that years ago I made a careful study of this question, 
and at that time was forced to admit that in comparison with 

t 

other States our percentage of the insane was large, but that this 
was, and I still believe is, due to the steady indax of invalids 
into California, who by constitutional exhausting ^diseases are- 
ready "to go to pieces on slight provocation and, when predis-* 
posed to insanity, as is not infrequently the case, readily find 
their way to the insane asylum. These non-Californians greatly 
increase the number of persons who find admislion to our State 
institutions, and materially affect to the disadvantage of our 
State the result of statistical evidence upon this questiou- Cases 
of tobercalar iasanity, for iastaace, are here comparatireljr 
frequent, and in my own experience have been noted almost 
exclonvely amon^ persona who came to this coast for such relief 
from tuberoolar affections as they had reason to expect from 
an outdoor life. 

Nevertheless I believe that California has her full share of 
' the psychoses, and probably more thau her full share, because 
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in California life, especially in the old California life, nrc fonnd 
conditions sufficientlv strenuous to tax to the utmost the vital 
forces of any one subjected to them. The intense excitement 
of the earlier days, with its coincidental hardships, g^ambling and 
absolute recklessness, could not have been endured at all save by 
men and women of almost phenomenal toughness of fibre. As 
it is, thb most eccentric tendencies of character were developed 
among the pioneers affecting all their relations in life. These 
eccentricities sho\7ed themselves in the stapeiidous bosiuess ven¬ 
tures peculiar to their day (as the transcoutiueutal railroad); - 
the readiness to take desperate chances of both life and fortnne ; 
and in common life in those oddities of habit and the formation 
of those odd characters found nowhere else in Western lifej 
which are so fascinating to us of the later generations when 
translated by the medium of some gifted «story teller. Few 
camps in those days but that some one might run amhek at 
most any time; indeed, so common was this occurrence that, 
even when involving loss of life^ it rarely attracted the attention 
of any not immediately involved. The children of the pioneers 
were a fine race physically, but they possess, especially in the 
older generation, the same venturesome spirit and much of the 
neurotic disposition of their progenitors. Progressive genera¬ 
tions, however, experienced the legitimate results of the reckless 
dissipation of vital energy in their ancestors ; they give abundant 
evidence of the neuropathic strain which is intensified or modi¬ 
fied for the better according to environments surrounding each 
case. The northern part of this State, s., that part of it which 
lies north of the Tehachapi Pass, shows this more plainly thau 
do the counties south. In the latter insanity more often 
develops in those psychoses which so largely depend upon that 
extreme loneliness found iu the pursuit of utterly isolated 
employment, as work on some distant chicken ranch, and parti¬ 
cularly in sheep-herders. Here steady drinking of the cheapest 
and poorest whisky, wholly witliout the redeeming feature of 
conviviality, and various forms of sexual abnormalities, resulting, ^ 
from the entire absence usually of association with women, give 
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ns among the lower claeses, as among the Mexicans, a great 
deal of insanity. 

San Francisco, the metropolis of the Pacific Coast, and in the 
early days the Mecca of all miters, gold hunters, gamblers and 
specnlators from every part of the coast and of the world, was< 
the point at which this high-tensioned life found its readiest ex* 
pression. Life ran riot here, and never has assumed, wor is it 
likely ever to assume, the qniet reserve which it does in the 
East; when it does, the genuine dear old San Francisco will 
.have ceased to exist. We have at normal times no more crime,, 
no more depravity than are found in the large cities of the East; 
yet there is active with us that aggressive and self-asserting 
spirit of non-restraint which scorns to hide phases of life that , 
, usually are religiously excluded from view, and in its more 
innocent expressions creates an atmosphere of personal freedom 
which grows dear to all who have ever lived in it. But in San 
Francisco, too, life is strenuous, for it is an expensive city to live 
in, a pleasure-loving city, and one whose life-giving and' barcing 
atmosphere stimulates to the full the jpy of living. This type 
of existence, unless backed by much good sense, habits of 
regularity and a vigorous constitution, tends to bring to the 
foreground neurotic tendencies; hence a catastrophe like that of 
April, 1906, would not be expected to pass without producing^ 
serious and well-marked results upon the nervous system and 
especially upon the minds of all who were sufferers from it. 

The elements of shook were, of course, most marked at the 
time we passed through the first ordeal, but not shock as we 
commonly define it. We we^e rudely awakened from sleep in 
the early morning hour and instantly recognized the complete 
helplessness of our condition. I was absolutely helpless, and in 
q^ite of my desperate efforts to get out of bed was unable to do 
so. I was tossed about like a rubber ball. The crash of falling. 
piotare8,.brio-a-brao and of furniture was unceasing, and the- 
grinding and creaking of the timbers of the house in which we- 
lived w#s simply appalling; my room was darkness its^f from 
the soot which the tortured chimney sent down in clouds. Witlii 
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it all, I sorely was not frightened, and yetf I have few of the 
elements of the physical hero in me. 1 simply felt that for me- 
and for several thousands of others the end of all things had 
come, experienced not a trace of fear at the time and realized 
the perfect uselessness of seeking escape. Only once, when the- 
frightful movements of the earth, after an instant's weakening, 
redoublAl in greater violence than ever, was I conscious of fear 

i 

that lasted for but an instant. When the frightful forty-eight 
seconds had passed,—-and they seemed to cover a life-time—I 
assured myself of the safety of my wife in the adjoining room, 
and then we proceeded to dress without either desire or ability 
to exercise great haste. Having dressed, I realized that we must 
look after a friend who a few days before bad undergone a capi¬ 
tal operation, and I urged my wife to get some coffee while I 
took the car to the hospital. It was only after I gol into the 
street and saw in evey direction fronts and walls of large build¬ 
ings lying in the street that I realized that no cars were running 
and that a besom of destruction bad swept over the city. But 
I never in my life was more quiet and self-possessed; no fear, 
no excitement, no particular emotion, no consciousness even of 
bei^g dazed.” On the street 1 found many persons I well 
knew, among them Dr. James Ward, all partly dressed, looking 
serious, pale, but perfectly calm, 1 theu for two hours was em¬ 
ployed in finding my ill friend, at the hospital, and had occasion 
to see more fully the destruction of property and to learn of the 
loss of life. The fact that many parts of the city were on fire, 
that there were no means of fighting the fire, that our famous 
' Fire Chief Sullivan had been killed by a falling chimney, that 
the city was severed from all communication with the outside 
world, that all sorts of frightful capers had been cut up by the 
seismic disturbance,—all these facts 1 gradually took in, but with 
absolutely no concern for myself or others. It seemed as though 
1 were far removed from all desire to live, from all interset in 
earthly things,—as though life itself were an empty term that 
defined no condition known or of personal interest to me.* 
a second and severe shook occurred soon after 8even< 
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o*clook I fe)t R ^reat pity for the frightened and hysterical 
women and ciiildren bat no concern for myself. I saw the 
troops start from the foot of Van Ness Avenue, and it required 
aome effort on iny part to understand the purpose of their move¬ 
ment down town. The fire was then spreading rapidly, and I 
was assured that the building in which my offices were had been 
partly destroyed by the earthquake and was then being* gutted 
by the fire. I did not worry. The most appalling sights 
appeared like “ matters of course;" when even in the days and 
nights following we were lying in the open air, the sea ahead of 
ns, and the sea on each side of us, and an ocean of fire bank of 
us, with hardly a drop of water to drink, no food assured for 
■ the next meal, with absolutely nothing to hope for in the way of 
relief, I was more nnconcerned than I perhaps have ever been in 
my life. 1 speak of my own experience because that was 
nearest to me ; but it was the counterpart of the experience of 
nearly everybody else save as in some an hysterical state appeared 
to prevail. As a matter of course, the necessity arose at once to 
look after persons who had been badly hurt and to find safe 
refnge, of at least a temporary nature, for those who were old 
or otherwise helpless ; everybody volunteered, for a desire to^ do 
for others reigned supreme from the start. It seemed as though 
a Pentecostal fire had swept the community. 

These were the immediate effects of the earthquake. In the 
main it seemed as though a state of cerebral hypereemia were 
all-pervading and that it accounts for the mental condition of 
the people daring that tragic week. 

Four years have now passed, and one of the most interesting 
questions of to-day is this: To what extent, if at all, did this 
frightful catastrophe aid in unsettling the minds of those who 
passed through it ? 

In view of the fact that the official records, which alone can 
determine whether or not the number of commitments to asy¬ 
lums have been greater since the fire than they were prior to it, 
. *were either destroyed or found in such mutilated condition that 
they are of no value, personal knowledge and the tables of State 
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Mylums are oar only avenues of informatipn. It is beyond 
doubt true that quite a number of cases of insanity occurred 
soon after the earthquake and fire, but it seems as if in every 
such case the predinposition was well marked, and that the 
catastrophe only acted as the exciting cause. I have repeatedly 
discussed this question with members of the Commission in 
Lunacy,•through whose office all commitments to the asylum are 
made, and am assured by them that cases are very rare in which 
insanity may be traced to the earthquake and the emotional 
excitement connected with it; in fact, tliey practically deny it. 
I have the history of only two cases who it at the time seemed, 
lost their reason from the effects of the excitement of the earth¬ 
quake. In one of them, however, a man of middle age, I have 
since his commitment found that in his youth serious suspicion 
of his sanity had been entertained, and that he barely escaped 
even then being sent to an asylum. In the other case, that of a 
woman of about 45, approaching the climacteric, have since 
her admission to a State institutiou found proof of a neuropathic 
tendency inherited from her father, and of some symptoms of 
mental disturbance before the fire; she passed through the ordeal 
in excellent shape displaying sound judgment and ability to take 
care of herself and family; no emotional disturbances were 
'observed for*many months: but delusions of a tormenting kind 
finally appeared, and in spite of marked temporary improvement 
under the indicated remedy these delusions at last occurred in aa 
aggravated form and demanded commitment. 

Dr. John W. Robertson, of the Livermore Sanitarium, who> 
is a man of much experience as an alienist, also decidedly denies 
that there was an increase of insanity, and declares that emo¬ 
tional excitement in a normal, stable brain is neither a predis¬ 
posing nor an exciting cause, but must be considered in the light 
of a first symptom of the disorder. 

An examination of the records of the asylum in this Stato 
shows that the number of patients admitted for a year after the- 
earthquake was somewhat greater than during the preceding 
year. This increase amounted to 68 at Napa; 42 at Mendocino f 
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10 at Stockton. Of the numbera admitted at Patten daring the 
eame period of time I am ignorant, but it must be remembered 
that the State asylum at Agnews was in part destroyed, and that 
the namber of patients removed from there to other institutions 
more than accounts for the increase in the numbers reported by 
them. If we add the fact that the report of the State Superin¬ 
tendent of Hospitals shows that in all the institutions, bQth State 
and private, there was actually a decrease of admissions of 127 
patients in 1907, as compared with 1906, we are forced to admit 
that in the San Francisco disaster at least insanity did not follow 
in the wake of the great calamity. 

It is, however, more than probable that neurasthenic states 
have been more numerous than before the fire. In view of the 
fact that the majority of these cases receive treatment at home, 
commonly at the hands of their family physician, and that sta¬ 
tistics here are not obtainable, we are met with an insurmount- 
able difficulty in the formulating of reliable data; this is 
vastly increased by the fact that at San Francisco the Christian 
Scientists and the Emannuel movement people have during 
.the last few years been in the field aggressively and success¬ 
fully, and that reliable information cannot be had from these 
sources. Biesponsible physicians, however,—and I have carefully 
discussed this matter with many—agree that neurasthenia and 
other asthenic states have occurred in abundance. 1 bad a 
greater number of them under my observation in 1907 than 
since, but attribute this lessening to the increased stringency 
of the times which, since 1907, has prevented patients from 
consulting a physician unless unavoidable, and the falling of 
many people since then into the hands of faddists, under the 
impression that thus they were lessening expense. 

This increase of neurasthenic states is beyond doubt partly 
due to the shock of the catastrophe itself, but chiefly to its 
les'ults, entailing unaccustomed physical and mental exertion, 
loss of property and friends, the severing of old and dear ties, 
, 4 md the great namber of other untoward conditions under 
whi ch we have since then struggled, as economic upheavals. 
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strikes, corrupt administratioo of muuicipal affairs, stress of 
all business affairs, gei>eral sense of insecurity, dread of failure 
and disgrace, and a thousand minor considerations which would 
have affected even more seriously a community less resilient, 

f 

less hopeful, less willing to be amused than San Francisco. 
Cases were reported of marvellous, sadden recoveries from 
paralysis* and general, confirmed invalidism. Investigation 
proves that in many instances startling and sudden relief was 
bad from long>standing complaints; in fact, it was a matter 
of common observation during the^ first few months of our 
rehabilitation that all felt in every way stronger than they had 
for years; ate heartier and slept better; worked harder and 
felt no fatigue from it. It seems proved that some hysterical 
forms of weakness of limbs in the excitement of the hour 
promptly disappeared, but I can find no authenticated case 
in which anything like a cure was observed when a lesion 
actually existed. 

An increase in suicide, it is generally admitted, always 
follows in the wake of events such as I am discussing, 
frequently associated with alcoholism. This was surely true 
in ^ur city. Alcoholics, to start with, lack in powers of 
resistance, and are driven to despair when others would not 
yield. At San Francisco a rather prolonged period of enforced 
total abstinence, broken only at great risk of personal safety, 
even life, was followed by unrestricted indulgence after the bars 
hod been let down, and I know of several cases of suicide 
directly due to prolonged debauch at this time. But the 
anxieties which followed were enough to try brave hearts, and 
men and women who lacked physical and moral backbone in 
many instances deliberately ended a life which had in it nothing 
satisfying and seemingly no assurance of better times coming. 

The aged at the time of the disaster felt the special demands 
made upon them and in many cases forgot their infirmity. 
Unconscious of special effort, they once more in many 
instances took hold of the duties of life. In some cases they* 
rendered most valuable service. It is reasonable to assume 
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fhnt m «ome persons eollapse oocorred after tbe most imperative 
demands had been met. This collapse became complete and 
fatal, or a state of profound senility developed, associated with 
the symptoms characteristic of this condition. But, taken as a 
whole, the people, young and old, suffered less permanent harm 
than could have been anticipated and are now bravely bearing 
burdens that would try the stoutest. Throughout j^ll they 
have been sustained by the remembrance of that loving kindness 
which in the hour of extreme suffering extended to them proof 
of such brotherly affection as the world had not often seen.— 
The Journal oj the American Institute of Eomceopathy, January, 
1911. 
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EDITOR^S NOTES. . 

Treatment of Epilepsy. 

^'D'lifortanately the mediciual treatment has proven most unsstis- 
factorj, A very large number of drugs has been used in attempts 
to alleviate or cure the disease. All of these have had their special 
advocates^ and all are more or less unsatisfactory. 

**In our experience the judicious administration oi the bromides 
has proved more beneficial than any other drugs. 

^‘It is certain at the present time we know of no curative medicitipl 
remedy. 

**As to the general treatment, it is now universally recognized 
that epileptics, as well as the epileptic insane, are best treated and 
cared for in institutions where the following methods are in rogue: 
Ist. A simple mode of life, with the strict avoidance of excitement 
and abstinence from alcoholic liquors. 2nd. Regular and congenial 
employment best suited' to the individual mental and physical 
condition of the patient. 3rd. A certain amount of both work 
and play, with the simpler forms of outdoor exercise. 4th. The 
reduction of the usual sedative medicinal remedies to a minimum 
amount’'—The Journal oj the Ainerican InatitiUe of H^moBopoihy^ 
January, 1911. 

CSnnt Tolstoy :▲ Personal Beniintscence. 

I had met my great compatriot only once, but to the end of my 
life 1 shall remember the profound impression of tins meeting. It 
happened in a train going from Kieff to Odessa. Tolstoy always 
travelled third class. To be, at least for some short while, in his closer 
company I changed my ticket and accommodated myself opposite 
the count in a filthy railway carriage packed with peasants. Tcdstoy 
delighted to mix with these, to converse with them on their aeeds 
and misery, and he always did it with that straightforwardness and 
natuTSlness which were such pronounced characteristics of the great 
man. On one station we saw a group of prisoners being despatched to 
Siberia. Tolstoy left the carriage and entered into conversaiion with 
them. Afterward he made to nae the following characteristic remark: 
'Klovemment and society engender these outcasts and then send 
them to Siberia, or still worse, execute them.” When I ventured to. 
ask what then should be done with such outcasts, Tdstoy answered: 
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do you do with sick and diseased and insane persons f And do 
you really think that these prisoners are worse than those who con¬ 
demned them i ” Tolstoy had some perplexing incongruities of mind. 
Thus lie dialled medical men and he felt an uhcontroUable antagon¬ 
ism to Jews. When the latter were persecuted he never raised his 
loij^ty voice of protest. Great as he was he could not rise, in this 
respect, above the general feeling of the fierce Russian antisemitism. 
As to medical men, ho often ridiculed them and their scitinoe and 
never showed any confidence in their treatment. Yet with all that 
he wm undeniably the greatest Ruririan of his time.—The Zance^, 
January 7, 1911. 


Plague in Manchuria. 

A virulent epidemic has broken out at Tsitsihar and the 
neighbourhood of Harbin on the Russo-Manchurian frontier. The 
daily returns of deaths have been from 500 to 600, and the majority 
of cases are reported as being pneumonic plague. This outbreak 
is an' instance of the persistence of B. pestis under extremes of 
temperature. It is probably no exaggeration to say that North- 
Western Manchuria is one of the coldest parts of the world. 
49®^below zero (81" of frost F.) have been recorded in winter, and, 
at the, present time of the year, when a north wind blows, life is 
almost unbearable in the o\)en for more than short periods of time. 
It is too cold for snow unless heavy falls occur at the very beginning 
of winter. There is perpetual sunshine and the cold is veiy dry. 
Under such climatic conditions the inhabitants and animals keep 
indrors as much as possible and infection is easily spread, especially 
when tixe plague is of the pneumonic variety. The Russian 
autboritieB,, at the request of the Siberian Railway Administi'ation, 
bave active in sending troops and doctors, and have estab¬ 
lished a picket line of Cossacks on the Manchurian frontier to^ 
guard against the farther ingress of Chinese coolies, who, in order 
*|o evade the rigorous medical inspection at Pogranichnaya railway 
station, Iwve the train on the Chinese side of the frontier and 
cross the boundary on foot. A cordon has ako bemi drawn round 
the plaguednfeoted area and only Europeans and a few known 
Chinese are allowed to cross. These vigorous measures have aroused 
some resentment among the Chinese^ who in some instanoes, no 
-doubt due to difference of language, customs, and habits, werw 
roughly handled* The Chinese prefect at Harbm received official 
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orders frcmi Peking to organise plague prevent!^ measures and to 
establish isolation hospitals and medical inspection bureaux; To 
help him in this work the Government has sent Dr. Mesny, a 
French medical man #ith previous plague exj^erience, and Mr. Qnoh 
Lean Tuck, M.D. Camb. Dr. Tuck had a fine medical career in 
England, where he held research scholarships in pathology and 
bacteriology, afterwards studying at the Hygienic Institute, Halle, 
and the Pasteur Institute, Paris. These two medical men have been 
given a free hand by the Imperial Government and are to co-operate 
with the Russian authorities to bring every preventive measure 
possible into effect. This is noteworthy as being the first occasion 
in which the Government has shown itself alive tQ the dangers of 
allowing the unchecked spread of an epidemic outbreak. The 
Riimian Government has put its plague measures in the hands of 
Dr. Zabolotnui, a noted bacteriologist who made a reputation for 
himself in plague investigation in Odessa some time ago. He has 
been given a staff of 15 doctors to assist him. The latest news 
to hand is that the epidemic is showing a diminution in Manchuria, 
where the mortality is less than during the previous week, but 
there are still a good many cases and deaths in Harbin, sufficient 
to cause anxiety. I am unable to give official rates, as no figures 
have as yet been published, though it is said the deaths have hitherto 
numbered some hundreds per week.—The Lancet^ January 21, 1911. 


* The IpehaGuaxiha Treatment of Amoebic Dysentery 

and Acute Hepatitis. 

Some drugs, like some fashions in dreis, have their day and are 

soon forgotten. Occasionally, however, a particular remedy is 

% 

revived and comes again into favour. A recent instance of this 
is the employment of ipecacuanha in the treatment of amoebic 
dysentery and its formidable sequela acute hepatitis. Fur a long 
time this drug enjoyed a high i-cputation, being regarded almost 
as a specific by some authorities like MacLen. Gradually, however, 
the drug lost its reputation and sank into disuse, except perhaps, 
with some practitioners in India who had proved its utility by long 
expeiience. The reasons for this waning of popularity of ipecacuanha 
with the profession are not easy to find. Perhaps some gave it 
up because there was no scientific explanation of its apparently 
specific action. Others may have bad lack of success through* 
adininistering it in insufficient doses or withont observing the 
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due precautions which are necessary. Some may have abandoned 
it finding that the drug lost its special properties when keph 
Ibr any length of time in a hot climate, or it may have been 
employed in some of the bacillary forms of dysentezy, in which 
its action appears not to be so potent. It is largely through the 
efforts of Major Leonard Eogers, profossor of pathology in the 
Medical College, Calcutta, tliat ipecacuanha has recently been 
restored to favour. In his well-known work on fevers in ^e tropics 
he pointed out that the ipecacuanha treatment of amosbic hepatitis 
prevented the occurrence of suppurative hepatitis, or tropical liver 
abscess; that this complication could be entirely avoided if the 
treatment by ipecacuanha were employed. This, he suggested, 
might well be included in the list of maladies which recent research 
work has largely conquered. Deaths from hepatic abscess in the 
British army in India have, it appears, within the last three years 
been reduced by nearly two thirds, and they are still decreasing. 
Further valuable evidence in support of Major Rogers’ contentions 
has been recently forthcoming in the form of a series of papers 
read before the Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of Bengal by 
Colonel H. W Pilgrim, LM.S., surgeon-supezintendent, Presidency 
General Hospital, Calcutta ; Lieutenant-Colonel F, J. Drury, LM.S., 
Principal, Medical College, Calcutta; Lieutenant^Colonel J. T* 
Calvert, I.M.S., professor of materia medica, Medical College, 
Calcutta; Lieutenant-Colonel A. H. Nott, LM.S., civil surgeon, 
Howrah; and Captain Greig, LM.S. These papers were published 
in September last in the pages of oar contemporary, the Indian 
Medii^ 6<aeUe, and have now been issued in pamphlet form, 
nnnfai.ining also a brief summary of the discussion which followed 
the reading of the papers. The evidence of Colonel Pilgrim is 
specially convincing. He asserts that during the last three years 
all bis cases of dysentery treated by ipecacuanha have done well, 
as also his cases of hepatitis. In not a single case of dysentery so 
treated has hepatitis occurred as a complication, and every patient 
coming under his care with hepatitis already established has, under 
ipecacuanha treatment, recovered without passing through any stage 
of suppuration. In these days when faith in drugs has grown weak 
the evidence brought forward by Major Rogers and supported by 
Colonel Pilgrim and his colleagues deserves the moat serious attention 
of all who are called upon to treat amsbic dysentery and its sequelse; 

*—The Lmeet, January, 14, 1911. 
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Fruit Diet 

An interesting lecture was given by Dudley Wright, Esq., 
F. B. G. S., on Monday, November 14tb, to an appreciative 
audience, numbering about sixty. 

The subject was The Dietetic and Medicinal Value of Fruits.” 

By way of introduction, Mr. Wright pointed out that the word 
** Fruit ” ]^ad a much wider meaning than was often supposed; 
as that part of any plant which produced seed was, properly 
speaking, fruit; and that therefore in talking of fruit as a diet, ^nuts 
and grains must be included. 

Mr. Wright first dealt with the objections raised against fruit 
as a diet, amongst them, the following : 

That frait caused the blood to become too acid, that it often caused 
dyspepsia and skin diseases. 

Mr. Wright explained that the acids in fruit being vegetable 
and not mineral, tended to render the blood more all^slipe, and 
only produced acidity when the fruit was taken in wrong combina¬ 
tion or in such a way as to cause fermentation, when it would also 
cause dyspepsia; whilst if taken in the right way, many fruits 
were most beneficial in cases of dyspepsia. 

Skin diseases, he said, were often produced by a finiit diet when 
fiisl^adopted, but (and here the homoeopathic principle came in}^ 
it had been found that if the diet that caused the disease were 
persevered ixf, the disease would disappear, and the patient be much 
better than before the diet was adopted. THis was accounted for 
by the fact that the chemical properties of the fruit loosened and 
drew out the poisons secreted in the system and finally got rid of 
them. 

Having dealt with these and other objections to fruit, Mr. 
Wright went on to deal with its various advantages. 

It was found, he said, most beneficial in gouty disease, as it helped 
the system to throw off the uric acid which caused them ; then it 
was also extremely valuable in calcification of the blood vessels. 
It contained many important medicinal substances, such as iron, 
lime and phosphorus, also the very purest distilled water that it was 
possible to obtain anywhere. 

He laid stress on the advantage of fruit as a diet for "those engaged 
in ifiental work, owing to the fact that a meal of fruit gave the 
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digestive organs far less yrork than a lieavy xneaJi and they would 
. not in consequence require to draw much vital energy from the 
Urain. 

He advocated a plentiful allowance of fruit for children, owing 
to the amount of muscular energy and warmth supplied by it. 

Mr. Wright then spoke of some of the remedhd and preventive 
qualities of particular fruits. 

Apple juice, he said, taken before a meal, without sugar, was an 
excellent remedy for acid dyspepsia. Cider was an antidote to 
the bacillus of typhoid fever, and it was also preventive against 
various forms of stone disease, these being almost unknown in 
districts where it was habitually drunk. 

Ferry he stated to be an old well-known remedy for fungus 
poisoning. 

He considered oranges to be an extremely valuable fruit, both 
in acute diseases of a feverish nature like influenza and its 
bronchial and bilious complaints. Neuralgic pains, he said, could 
often be relieved by placing a cut lemon on the surface of the painful 
spot, whilst the juice of lemons (especially if the fruit had first been 
placed in the oven until the skin was soft) frequently allayed 
nervous palpitation of the heart. 

The grape, however, appeared to be on the whole the moat valu¬ 
able of all the fruits mentioned, both as a food and a medicine; 
patients sufiering from fevers or wasting diseases beipg frequently 
fed entirely on the fruit, with most satisfactory results. Mr. Wright 
mentioned it as one of the best remedies for the various complaints 
suffered from by children when teetbing. 

Mr. Wright illustrated his lecture with moat interesting 
diagrams showing the properties of the various fruits.—The ffamcsfh 
peUkU Worlds 1 December, 1910. 
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The Oatholio Spirit in Sdoiti&c Saonirp. 

This is the heading of a leader in a recent issue of Hxe Lametf 
commenting on Dr. Donkin's Harreian oration. The phrase' is 
fine Bounding, and its importance was duly emphasized by the 
orator and editor. Narrow and one-sided enquiry is justly 
stigmatized as unsciontiiio. Brave words, but a little catholic 
investigation of Homceopathy would be more oonvinoing than 
anything*else as to the fearlessness of these scientifio enquiries.-**- 
The HomoAopcUhie Worlds December 1, 1910. 


Cancer Increasing. 

From Bulletin 108 of the Bureau of the Census MorUdUg 
StfUiatics, 1909| it is learned that ** Cancer showed a much greater 
proportional increase in the number of deaths than tuberculosis, 
rising from 33,465 for 1908, to 37,562 for 1909. The death rate 
increased from 74.3 to 77, the latter being the highest crude death 
rate thus far recorded for the registration area of the United 
States." The Bulletin suggests that the saving of lives from 
tuberculosis and other preventable diseases " of early or middle life 
would ** leave more persons subject to cancer at the cancer agea" 
Here, as through a glass darkly," one can see the admission that if 
tuberculosis is staved off in one period it is only to have it show 
forijji later as cancer, and this practically admits that the disease 
does not come from without in the form of the coma bacillue^ but is 
innate in th# afllicted one—hereditary.—The HomoBopaihie Reeonkr, 
January 15, 1911. 

Japanese Method of Restoring Life. 

A. Abrams states that kautsu, an integral part of jiujitsu, is 
the method resorted to by the Japanese for the restoration of those 
who have been knocked out." It was also found to be effective 
in instances of sunstroke, disowning and injuries from other causes. 
The method is performed as follows : The subject is placed in the 
prone posture with arms extended sideways, and the operator with 
his wrist lands severely upon the seventh oervical vertebra with the 
regularity of a carpenter striking with a hammer. As soon as the 
patient recovers oonsciouaness, he is placed in a sitting posture, his 
arms are rotated, and he is aided in walking. The latter injunotioa 
is regarded as mandatory in the application of kautsu, the object* 
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bring to completely restore the functions of the circulation and 
zeepirationy otherwisOy it is said, the patient relapses into unconBcious- 
ness. According to the authory the essential feature of this method 
is concussion of the seventh cervical spine. This is one of the means 
by which the heart reflex may be elicited. The most effective 
instrument for this purpose is a pneumatic hammer. ,The author 
states that he has had an opportunity of gauging the efficacy of 
vertebral concussion in many acute infectious diseases implicating 
the hearty and he has noted the almost miraculous action of the 
method in question.—*The Homceopaihic Eecorder, January 15y 1911. 

Tmintinization By Inoculation. 

** Artificial immunity,” says Dr. Wilder Tileson, of New Haven, 
in the Boston Medical and Surgical Joumcd, “ to a given germ 
is caused in two ways ; first, by inoculation Vith non-fatal doses of 
this bacterium ” and, second, by its serum. It is a curious cycle. 
In the year seventeen hundred and something they practised 
inoculation to prevent disease. In eighteen hundred and something 
ihffy passed laws forbidding, with penalty, the practice. In nineteen 
hundred and something the learned take up the old,. forbidSen 
practice and rush it to “ the fore-front of modem medical pi-acticc,” 
as something spic and span new. What has become of the old laws 
no one knows or carea It is quite likely that if one could get 
bold of the books and papers of the old fellows who advocated 
inoculation three centuries back they would be just about the same 
as th(»e of today barring the newly minted words.—^The Homceo- 
pathic Recorder^ December 15, 1910. 


Anflcnltation in the Treatment of Fractured Ribs. 

Dr. S. T. Lipsitz (Inters^, Med, Jour.y October, 1910) advises 
that auscultation should be employed in all cases of injury of the 
chest where there is either ignorance, doubt or knowledge of fracture 
ribs for the following reasons: It succeeds when other methods 
fail and is, therefore, more exact. It makes possible more accurate 
localisation of the injury and is, therefore, a refinement in diagnoris. 
It is saocessfol in subjects who ordinarily, on account of pronounced 
muscular, adipose or mammary development, render other methods 
^u nsa t i ri a otory and unreliable. It affords the patient a minimal 
* flmoimt of which is offwo>frid value, as the diagnosis can be 

V 
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made with greater accuracy and ease. Direct «usctiltation ia not 
aa satisfactory as the use of the stethoscope (preferably Bowles). 
The patient should inspire as deeply as possible. The round is 
usually best elicited at the height of inspiration or during the 
beginning of expiration. It is a peculiar, hard, grating, breaking 
sound or a click,” which, once discovered over any portion of 
the chest, can be followed in the direction of its inciea^g intensity 
until, where it is most pronounced, the site of fracture is located.— 
The Journal of tha American Imiiiute of nommopcMy^ February, 
1911. 


To promote Granulation in Woun^. 

Dr. M. Baruch {Miinch. Med, Wochenach,^ No. 35, 1910) 
reports form Bier’s c^ic that the following powder has given 
excellent results in stimulating granulation in wounds and ulcers r 
Silver nitrate 1.0, kaolin, sterilized, up to 100.0, thoroughly 
triturated and dispensed in black bottles. Unhealthy wounds 
covered with pus and fibrinous exudation cleared up with remarkable 
rapidity, even within one or two days. Necrotic areas rapidly 
separated, with active produ^ion of red, healthy granulations and 
speedy cicatrization. The effects were particularly striking in cases 
of burns. The fact that the powder can be applied to infected and 
dirty wound surfaces is considered by the author as a special advant¬ 
age over scarlet red ointment. Change of dressing depends upon 
the amount of secretion, which is generally greatly increased during 
the first few days. At the beginning the parts are dressed every 
second day, and later every third or fourth day.—The Joumai of 
the American Institute of Homwopathy^ February, 1911. 


Trichinosis and Boiled Ham. 

Dr. H. Albert (Am. Jour. Med. Sa, Aug.) concludes that the 
temperature essential to killing the trichinse spiralis is not clear; 
it depends somewhat upon the degree of encapsulation and as to 
whether the capsule is calcareous or fibrous. Suflicient cooking 
seems the only certain method of destroying the trichinss, though 
thorough salting and hot smoking are generally effective. In the 
epidemic observed by Albej't all the fourteen patients recovered, 
the several symptoms lasting from fhree days to two weeks. In 
the blood counts made eosinophilia was a characteristic finding-*n 
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taltti^ld point in differentiating irichionosis from rbeumatisiDf 
ptomaiae poisoning and other conditions. This epidemic has 
tangbt Albert that: Trichinosis is more frequent than is generally 
aupposed, being often mistaken for typhoid fever, rheumatism, 
ptomaine poisoning and the like; the disease is generally caused 
by 'eating uncooked pork or sausage, but may come from insuffi¬ 
ciently boiled bam; a temperature of 170 to 200 F. from one to 
six hours is required to kill trichinsa ; cases vary in severiOy accord¬ 
ing to the number and vitality of the parasites ; the diagnosis is 
made easier by a blood count, as eounophilia seems here to be higher 
and more constant than iu any other condition j eosinophilia 
appears in practically every case of trichinosis, beginning a week to 
ten days after infection (with the acute muscular symptoms) aud 
being highest during the second or third week; the eousiuophilia 
varies from 10 to 60 per cent., and the J^tal leucocyte count is 
usually increased, with the neutrophiles nlatively decreased.—^The 
Times, December, 1910. 


Homoeopathy in the Encyclopedia Britannlca. 

Close on the heels of the lAt issue of the Encyclopcidta 
Britaiknica a new edition is announced, to be called the eleventh. 
The last complete edition was the ninth, but as tikis was somewhat 
time-worn, a series of supplementary volumes had to be issudO to 
rectify this aa far possible, and these supplementary volumes 
constitute, we suppose, the tenth edition. 

It may be remembered that in the ninth edition the articles on 
Hahnemann and Komceopathy were written by authors who had 
only hostility to Homceopathy to recommend them—one of these 
writers being on the editorial staff of the Lancet, This was rather 
a glaring piece of one-sidedness, and by way of antidoting the malady 
the promoters of the supplementary volumes, for some reason best 
known to themselves, invited the late Dr. Wm. Tod Helmuth to 
write a new article on Homooopathy. 

Now Dr. Tod Helmuth was a very brilliant sotgeon indeed, bat 
nobody ever heard of him as a great materia mecUca man. In fact 
he bad no special qualification for the task whatever, but that <did 
not daunt him, and tims we find his article appeering as the last 
word ihA Bncydopcedia had to say on Homceopat^ in its 
mentasy volomes. 
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Dr. Tod Helmath’s article is inadequate and incorrect to a degree. 
To our thinking it is scarcely less objectionable sk a presentment of 
Uomosopathy than the frankly liostile one of the earlier issue. It 
devotes.a large share of its space to a futile discussion of the 
eternal controversy of ^'Curentur v. Curantur/’ and leaves the 
impression that Hahnemaun was very modest about his Law, and 
wished to imply that likes “ may possibly ” cure likes, but that he 
was not qpite certain about it! 

Now will this article appear in the eleventh edition t We fear so. 
Several attempts have been made to ascertain the truth, but so far 
in vain. We therefore advise our readers, when they receive the 
usual deluge of advertisements, to write to the Secretary of the 
Syndicate, who signs the letter iuviting their subscriptions, asking 
him by whom the article on Homoeopathy in the eleventh edition 
is written 1 

There is a story told of a great Chinaman, who sat next the late 
Mr. Gladstone at dinner, and who was charmed, like everyeme else, 
with the brilliant conversation of the Grand Old Man.” Asked 
afterwards what he thought of him, the Chinaman replied that 
he thought his knowledge of all subjects except one was perfectly 
wonderfuL The subject on which the information of the great 
statesman was all at fault was —China / 0 

We need not amplify this. The western mind works in a different 
waja If Homoeopathists find the eleventh edition of the Encyclopcedia 
Britannica untrustworthy on the subject they know most about, 
they will know how to gauge the rest of the work, and will not be 
likely to empty their pockets for the sake of putting it on their 
book-shelves.—^Tbe Homoei^atbic World, December 1, 1910. 
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Foreign. 

MAMMARY TUMOR CURED BY ONE DOSE OF 

SULPHUR. 

By E. W, Bkrrjdgk, M. D. ^ 

Aujoriist 9, 1900. Mra. W. aged 49. Health bad during child' 
hood and girlhood. Menses irregular for last six months. All 
her life wei^k and nervous. Father died of phthisis, with haemop¬ 
tysis, at age of 30, having been ill for two years. Two yearfr 
ago subject to atbick of sharp, cutting pains in abdomen, diagnosed 
as gall-stones, temporarily removed by purgatives ; but if she does 
not continue the purgatives she becomes constipated and the pain 
returns. For fifteen years subject to throbbing pain in vertex. 
Always constipated since childhood. When aUrl since nursing first 
child, born twenty-five years ago, has notice<l a painless hardneaa 
of right breast; also of left breast to a less extent. For last 
two years, at intervals of from four to eight weeks, breasts have 
Celt larger; had to remove clothes from them, and to turn over 
in bea very cautiously. Sleep very bad at times. Three months 
ago, noticed a hard tumor in left breast; an allopathic doctor (iiag- 
nosed cancer; he treated her for a month, but without result. Then 
she was under the care of a homoeopathic physician {of two months, 
who gave Oonium every three hours for a month. This reduced 
the size of the tumor, and patient felt better in herself, strouger 
and more cheerful. Theu axillary pains came on, possibly from 
overaction of Conium ; the doctor then gave Colocynth in the aaine 
way, which made her worse. She took the last dose today. In the ' 
left breast 1 found a fibrous tumor about the size of a filbert; hard,. 
rather tender, freely movable; in the right breast a similar but 
leige tumor in the centre. Nipples not retracted. The right breast 
has not improved under the last treatirrent. For the last few days 
burning in the r^ht tumor. Often at night the entire hands feel 
swollen, heavy, aching and burning; this has been so fin* a year 
or more. For several years burning of soles at night. 

I ordered complete abstention from any medicine; enema to bo 
I - used if necessary. I prescribed no medicine for a month, so as to 
give the Conium and Colocynth full time to act, to ■ allow any 
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4 ^gravatLon to pass off^ and to obtain a clear picture of the aymp- 
tomSj uncomplicated by medicinal effects. 

September 7. Constipatian unchanged ; has ceased the purgatives, 
but had to use enema two or three times weekly. Has had three 
or four attacks of the abdominal pains, as before. The sensation 
of enlargement of breasts, with sensitiveness to contact of clothes 
had not rerurned since May. Loss nervous. No return of the 
burning ig tumor, or of the symptoms of hands or feet. Both 
tumors much smaller. As the curative action of one or other of 
the former medicines was still in force, I made no further prescrip¬ 
tion. 

October 5. Constipation unchanged. Has had five attacks of 
the abdominal pain. The throbbing in vertex has been very severe. 
More nervous, fears to go out alone. Burning in right 'tumor 
returned once. The symptoms of the hands returned two weeks 
ago, and for the last week they have renewed every night, and 
sometimes by day. Tlie burning in soles at night has returned 
for last week, and has extended all over feet. For last three weeks 
profuse sweat at night all over her, but chiefly on trunk. It comes 
on either on walking or a few minutes later. The tumors seem 
atationary as to size. The burning in feet compels her to put them 
out of bed to And a cool place. The former improvement having 
now ceased and new symptoms arisen, the evident simiUimumcoxil^ 
be selected, and 1 gave Sulphur M. M. (F. C.) one dose. 

November 7. , Constipation improved at once; has not used 
enema; bowels act alternate days, but stools still hard and some¬ 
what difficult. No more abdominal pain. Throbbing in vertex 
better, and none for last week. Sleep bettor. Hands are swollen, 
mth burning and aching ; worse at night. Burning in feet better, 
aometimea only in left great toe. Night sweats rather better. On 
November 3 noticed pain in left mammary tumor, like a soreness, 
and tenderness to touch with sharp pain there. This has continued 
over since. The left tumor seems about the same size. Burning 
in both tumors. Hands not so troublesome as during previous 
month. 

November 23. Stools rather hard, alternate days, but no enema 
used. No more abdominal pains. Throbbing,in vortex for last 
two weeks. Hands swell and bum more, but feet have been much 
better. More night sweats. The pain in left tumor improved on 
24th, and has been much better since. Less burning in tumors, • 
which are very much smaller. 
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December 21. Has not used enema. Only oecadonal throbbing 
in vertex. Symptoms of hand and feet recur at times. Ko more 
burning in tumors. Sight mammary tumor much less left tumor 
almost gone; but on the outer side bf left breast is aitother large 
tumor, whica she noticed about a week ago; it was then as large 
as the other left tumor used to be, but is now smaller. 


February 2,1901. Bight tumor almost gone; left much 
July 29. Writes to say that tumors are entirely gone. ' 




aller. 


A single dose of the simillimum acted better and more permanent¬ 
ly than repeated doses of wbat was no more than a simiJA. Alao 
to give repeated doses of two antipsorio remedies in quick aucoeasion, 
without allowing the first to expmid ita action, waa an error. As 
for the diagnosis, I believe it waa a case of fibrous tumors, occurring 
in a patient with a tuberculous diathesis. Nevertheless, the allo¬ 
pathic doctor said it was cancer ) and we know that the allopaths 
are so correct in their diagnosis that it is generally confirmed by 
the post mor^m/—The Medical Admnce^ December, 1910. 
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TYPHOID FEVER 
oAivs J. Jones, M. D., Cleveland, O. 

Typhoid fever is a preventable disease. The medical profession is 
agfeed upon that, yet, in the language of the late Boss Tweed, “ What 
are you go4og to do about it ?” What are we going to do about it ? What 
have we been doing about it since we have learned that it is preventable 7 
During the Civil War more deatlia were caused by this and other similar 
diseases, quite as preventable, than were produced upon the battlefield. 

I h^ some personal experience in connection with the management of 
the Medical Department of the Army of the United States in 1861, The 
regiment to which 1 belonged was, like many others, camped along a 
small stream, the water from which was used for all purposes, and on 
either side of this were the camps and all that goes to make up a regular 
encampment of soldiers. It was utterly impossible to prevent the poUu* 
tion of this stream, and as a result there were more deaths in our regimCut 
from typhoid fever during the three mouths we were encamped there than 
were produced by all causes combined during the remaining two years 
of service. I contracted the disease, and after remaining in the service 
six months longer was discharged on account of the effects of it. 

Thirty-eight years later there occurred another war in this country, 
mud one would have supposed that after that bitter experience 9f four 
years we would have learned how to conduct a campaign without a repeti- 
tion^f the blunders of ’61 to’65. Did that prove true? Anyone who 
studies carefully the history of the war with Spain will learn otherwise, 
and that whi<A occurred at the camps of Ghickamauga and Santiago was 
a disgrace to the American people and to civilization. The thousands that 
were taken sick with fever at Santiago were crowded three tiers deep ou 
the boats, and, although they were unable to care for themselves, received 
but very little atteutiou until they reached Moutauk Point. 

How much better are we doing in civil life 7 The City of Cleveland, 
where 1 reside, is situated ou one of the great chain of inland lakes, and 
the situation with us is very similar to that of every city upon these 
lakes, in which a large portion of the people of the United States live. 

'We take our water, which is used for all purposes from the lake, it being 
conveyed through a tunnel lyiug deep under the bottom of the lake. The 
in-take has been carried out farther and farther, until uow it is five miles 
form shore. Tliis is the third in-take which we have built ; the first being 
a mile and a half f|pm shore, the second three miles, and the present one 
five. The water as comparatively pure when the lake is quiet, but during 
etorms it Become very much agitated and all kiuds of foreign matter are 
carried inward through the tunnel. The unfortunate thing about it all* 
ik that all sewage is allowed to escape into the river and lake. It is 
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ftbikdiitely iiii|}MiU 0 to keep & portitm of- this from retorniag throngli 
the tnonely and, even if we did not receive luij of our waste prodaets, 
wo are not quite aute that we would be free from ooataminati<m of the 
water by the sewage from cities farther up the lake, as Sandusky, Toledo, 
and possibly still farther—^Detroit In addition to that, the sewage from 
Clereland is polluting the water for idties farther down-^Ashtabula and 
Siie, Dunkirk and Buffido. , 

the laity and the press seem to be taking considerable interest 
in this important matter, and I have copied an editorial from ^ie Cleve¬ 
land ^suv, of April 4,1910, which embodies my views exactly: 

in 1903 Cleveland underwent an epidemic of typhoid fever in the 
coarse of which 3,443 cases were reported and 472 deaths resulted. The 
scourge was traced unmistakably to the city's water supply. Agitation 
in favor of a filtration plant was carried to a high pitch and public opinion 
was favorable to such a s^eguard, deeming it absolutely necessary to 
public health. 

** That was seven years ago. The city has, as yet, no filtration facilitietv 
There is no indication that it ever will have them. The epidemic of 1903 
has passed from mind and the precautions then considered absolutely 
'essential have been forgotten. 

The city gets iU water some thousands of feet farther off shore than 
it did then and with the opening of the new in-take effort to obtain a 
purer water supply ceased. It has not since been resumed. Occasionally 
the health officials report the colon bacillus in the city water and advise 
mtizens.to boil it before drinking it. Only occasionally do typhoid cases 
become numerous enough to suggest an epidemia As a rule, the disease 
dees its deadly work—in Cleveland at least—systematically rather 

QMsmodically, carrying off its victims in comparatively equal numbers 
from year to year. ^ 

" Fortunately for the city's reputation, its fearful showing of ^443 
and 472 deaths is not accompanied by a statement that, except for extend¬ 
ing the water tunnel, Cleveland ^ done nothing since then to prevent 
a repetition of the plague, 

“ Having learned in bitter grief that the water in her well was poisoned, 
Cleveland contented herself with dipping her bucket a little deeper, i 
There has been no effort to stop the poisoning. It is true that the 
city is proceeding more or less desultorily with the construotion of a 
great intercepting sewer system at an expense of millions, But when 
it shall be completed and put iu operariou Cleveland will still bo pouring 
her sewage into Lake Erie at one poiut and damping up her drinking 
water at another. The only difference will be that the points are a Uttle 
&rther apart, unless the outlet of the iutercepting sewer is provided with 
a sewage disposal plant * 

« This is a di^itmg subject, of course. But no apolog^ nedS be made 
it As long as a^great modem city, sitting baridiS a beautiful es* 
fwnie of water, continuee to beguilty on a large scale of ptaotioee which 
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no iavage hunteTf camping hy a spring in the wild^rnes^ would toleratn 
no one need jnetifj hixnself for ciying oat against that wholesale, in- 
deoency. 

“ Cleveland ought to complete the intercepting sewer, extend it along* 
the whole lake front, install at its terminal a plant capable of handling the 
citj’s sewage and rendering it harmless before returning its fluid part to 
the lake, provide against pollution of lake or river from manoff^nring' 
jdants, private drainage systems and other sources, and, probably, ar¬ 
range some adequate form of filtration for the water that is now pumped' 
throughout the city just as it comes from the lake. 

" It is infinitely easier to say what ought to be done than to do it. 
There are excellent practical reasons why Cleveland has not done these 
things. Chief among them is that auch undertakings cost a great deal of 
money—which is a reason not worthy of consideration in view of the fact 
that failure to do these things costs life. The cost of pure water was not 
greatly considered in 1903. The question then was not—How much will 
it cost f but, How can it be done beat and quickest 7 If another emergency 
like that should arise—which, may Providence prevent—probably thw 
question would be the same. Undoubtedly the city would concern itself 
more with life than with money, as long as the emergency lasted. 

" If Cleveland’s duty were done it would be possible to expect like 
precautions elsewhere. The state and nation would be appealed to for 
laws compelling equal respect for the people’s drinking fountains. With 
Lake Erie, and others of the great lakes and their tributaries protected 
from pollution from shore and vessel, the communities along their border 
would be assured a supply of water as clean and harmless as it is pleuti- 
ful, ifhd would be spared the disgrace of poisoning the drink of others^ 
if not their owp.” 

Typhoid fever is a disease to which everyone is liable, and is due to 
a bacillus which lodges in the iatestinal canal. It has been found is 
other localities, but it is found chiefly in the glands of the intestines, 
and of these glands Beyer’s patches in the lower portion of the ilenoa 
are most frequently involved. It also affects the solitary glands ol the 
cwoum and ascending colon, and the mesentery glands sometimes become 
involved also. 

The glands which become involved in this trouble go through certaia 
stages. The first is a stage of congestiou or infiltration, when we get an 
enormous swelling. I have passed my thumb and finger along the intest¬ 
ine of a case that died the first week, and it seemed as though the lower 
portion of the ileum was full of fascal matter, but on catting it open there* 
was nothing but these enlarged Beyer’s glands. 

Next we get a stage of necrosis. The circulation is cut off from these 
vasMis until the aouipe of supply is absent; that is, the blood supply ia 
not Boflioient to keep alive the part, and it .dies. Following that, if the^ 
patient recovers, we get a eicatriz. The ulcers do not always heal. If * 
i% were^ not for tbeexceeuTe thickening we would get perforation more 
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frequentlyi We do get perforation in some cases, and this is the canse 
of some the sadden deaths occurring daring the third week. A patient 
with typhoid fever canot have hemorrhage or perforation in the first 
weeki for during the first week there ip only a swelling of the glands. 
Daring the second week we get necrosis and sloughing, and in the third 
week we are liable to get hemorrhage, and possible perforation. Accom¬ 
panying an attack of typhoid fever we usually have diarrhoea, from which 
a patient frequently does not fully recover. Then we find many of these 
cases suffering from chronic constipation and they have to be veay careful 
about the diet. A great many of the soldiers who had typhoid during 
the Civil War are now suffering from chronic diarrhoea; that is, they 
have frequent attacks of it. It was just so in the late war. There may 
be a contiraction of the bowel, and there may be a section of the bowel 
ia which the ordinary structure is changed in character. The miisculaV 
coat cannot carry on the normal periataltio action. When perforation 
occurs the opening in the peritoneal layer is very small, but the couteiits 
the bowel escape into the peritoneal cavity. In the vast majority of 
* cases we do not get ulceration. We simply have swelling of the glands, 
that swelling goes down, resolution takes place, and the pitient —after 
three to five weeks—is comparatively well. Yon may have cases of 
■light ulceration and they recover in good time, but take a case of 
typhoid in which yon have diarrhoea for two weeks, and perliaps have 
hsemorriiage during the third week, and it has to be handled with exceed¬ 
ing care or it will not recover. It takes weeks and months of careful 
management in a case of that kind to get your patient into any kind of 
condition. Thera is no disease which requires so much watchful care 
on the part of the physician and nurse as this disease. . ■ 

The period of incubation of typhoid may be said to be from seven to 
twenty-one days, ordinarily about two weeks, but I have seen cases 
where it seemed to me that the period incubation had been longer 
than that. There k difficulty in arriving a,t this decision, for the reason 
that we cannot easily tell when the disease began. This period of incuba¬ 
tion is marked by a feeling of prostration; a tired feeling, as it is 
expressed. The patient feels disinclined to any mental or physical effort; ' 
has some slight rigors, and feels as though he could not stand the cold as 
well as usual. His sleep is somewhat disturbed by dreams, and be arises 
the next morning feeling prostrated and not relieved by his night’s rest 
Generally there is a feeling of despondency, a dread of some impending 
danger. The appetite is somewhat impaired. The bowels are usually 
oouStipated, but occasionally a diarrhoea comes on, especially if the patient 
has taken a mild cathartic. There are many cases which are much 
s^gnivated by the taking of cathartics at this time, and the diarrhoea 
continues.. 

The onset of the dioeasc, so fmr as we are able to tell/is marked by 
**some chilliness, not a distinct chill, as a rule, not like the chill of pneo- 
monk or any other inflammatory affection but a oontiuned feeUng of, 
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ooldaesB for some hours, and theu there comes a fever which is char- 
acteristic. This is a coiitiaued fever, and the decree of variation iu 
twenty-four hours does not ordinarily exceed two degrees^ unless the 
disease is complicated with malaria, which is sometimes the c?se. In 
malarial districts we have a greater variation than this, but you take the 
disease as it pretails in the New England and Middle States and there 
is a variation of not more than two degrees iu twenty-four hours* This 
variation corresponds as to time to the variation that we get in health 
•slower in^e morning and higher iu the evening—and gradually increas¬ 
ing, BO that at the 6nd of the lirst week the fever has reached its height 
iu many cases and remains the same during the second week. During 
the first week the pulse is comparatively strong. It is regular in the 
favorable cases, and corresponds to the temperature. It is not exceeding¬ 
ly rapid. We pay considerable^ attention to the pulse, as there is no 
disease in which the pulse is so good a guide. If the pulse during the 
first week ranges from 100 to 110 it i.n a moderate catse, but if it reaches 
120 during the first week we have a bud case, us a rule, unless it is affected 
by some nervous condition. During the first week the temperature does 
not exceed 103 ordinarily. If it reaches 104 or 105 it is a bad case. I 
have seen a case of typhoid with a temperature of 104 the first day. 
These are exceptional cases and indicate severity. Diarrhoea during the 
first week, not brought on by cathartics is a bad symptom. 1 would 
very much prefer that the bowels be constipated at this time. This 
trouble gradually gets worse until we get in to the third week, so that if 
we start with a bad diarrhcea which is bound to get worse during the 
second week, and possibly the third, we have a serious case. .And so 
with^ever. We expect a gradual increase during the first week, and some¬ 
times the second. If it starts in at 103 or 104 the first week it is a bad 
dkae for the feason that it gradually increases, and by the close of the 
first week we have a very sick patient. But if it starts in at 101 or 102 
and creeps up gradually, possibly by the close of the first week it does 
not exceed 103 or 104. 

The skin is dry, with very little perspiration. We note perspiration 
with a great deal of satisfaction. If we have a moist skin by the end 
of the first week we look upon that as a favorable indication. Ordinarily 
the skin is dry and incapable of performing its function properly, and the 
poisons which are usually eliminated by the skin are retained in the 
system. The mine is scanty and heavily loaded with the ordinsiy solids. 
Occasionally we find later on some albnmen and other abnormal ingre¬ 
dients. Then oome the cerebral symptoms. We can tell something 
about the severity of the case by the mental symptoms the first week, 
Deluiam is coamlon. Occanonally delirium is quite active the first week. 
These are always bad cases. The patient who has to be restrained cm 
account of active delirium the first week of typhoid fever usually dies 
the fever running up to 105° or higher. Occasionally this is the first*, 
symptom known, no one being aware that the patient is sick until ibs 
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delirium comes on. We have seen cases of this kidS ranoved to the poliov 
station with the supposition that they had delirium tremens. Of course^, 
the thermometer was not used in such cases or it would have told the 
story. The delirium, ordinarily is of a mild type during the first week* 
The patient is absent minded, forgetful, and is not able to control hia 
facoItieB. You ask him a question, and if it can be answered in w 
^ monoeyllable he will answer it correctly, but if he had to formulate a- 
sentence he cannot do it. 

A word in reference to the condition of the tongue. Such a patient 
will not be able to protrude the tongue readily. You ask him to lei you 
see his tougue, and he will hesitate, and perhaps it will require a second 
command from you to have him protrude it, and then he gradually pro¬ 
trudes it end it trembles ; or, possibly, the tip may catch behind the 
lower indsors and curl up, and with all the effort he can make he is 
unable to protrude it When we get that symptom the first week it 
indicates severity, as it shows that the patient has not proper control 
of the moBCuIar system. By the time we get into the second week we* 
have the low muttering delirium and loss of consciousness. The patient 
will not be able to recognize anyone, .or perhaps imagines that there 
are other persons in the room. He is filled with hallucinations and delu-' 
sious. We have in connection with this a loss of control of the sphincters, 
in voluntary discharges from the bladder and rectum, which continue 
until oonvalescence sets in. Sometimes the patient has only partial loss 
of this control. If the nurse suggests that there should be a diecharge 
of urine it will be discharged involuntarily. It is often the case that 
the patient will call for the bed-pan, but before the nurse is able bv 
bring it there occurs an involuntarily evacuation, showing that the patient 
has some thought of it but has not sufficient control to allow the none 
to make the proper preparation. 

Daring the second week the symptoms are generally aggravated ; the 
diarrhoea is worse, the delirium is much more active, the tongue has 
become more dry and perhaps cracked, and the patient has lost all control 
of it. He does not comprehend what you say. The skin is extremely 
diy. There is distension of the abdomen, with pronounced resonance 
upon percussion; tenderness in the ileo^ocecal region if the patient ii 
oonsdous enough to feel anything. 

We hav'e appearing upon the skin, in some eases, a characteristic erup* 
thnL There are little circular elevationa which are slighty reddens^ 
wfakh disappear upon pressure, but return immediately. Sometimes 
this eruption becomes darker. These spots occur iu succesnve 
first aj^earing upon the anterior sui&ce of the abdomen, in the epigastric 
reguKiy AiidBometimes extending to the chest, and occasionally to the 
posterior surface of the body. I '^wonld not depend ujpoa this as w 
.-symptom duunctmistic of the disease, but its ptteefire^nf course, con- 
firmatoiy* 
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Then we go on to the third week. If there haa b^n no variation np 
4o thia time we do not expect very much in most cases until the last of 
the thiri week. In the great majority of cases the patient shows slight 
improvement at the beginning of the third week, and then the fever goes 
down, so that by the close of the twenty-first day it has about subsided. 
We find the tongue becoming a little more moist, the pu^ becomes more 
regular, and the patient has a little more control of the bladder and 
rectum. Then, too, he makes some inquiry in regard to his friends and 
is capable recognizing his relations. He loses his hallucinations and 
delusions, and gradually the fever subaidea 

It is a dioei^o which is exceedingly difficult to diagnose. It may be 
•taken for a malarial fever. The most positive method of deciding would 
•be an examination of the blood for the presence of the plasmodium 
malaris, but that would not prove that you had not a typhoid con- 
•ditton. You might be able to get typhoid germs as well, as we have 
•recorded a large number of cases where both tests gave positive results. 
We had in our hospital a returned volunteer from the Spanish-American 
war, in whom were found tubercle bacilli, the plasmodium niaUrus 
4uid the bacillus of typhoid. It becomes quite important as regards 
prognosis to determine whether the patient is sufieriug during riie 
Arst week from malaria or typhoid. It is probable that in many cases 
ithe microscopic test will be unsatisfactory; usually you have to depend 
largely upon the clinical historj'. We find in malarial cases that 
.the patient is not much prostrated, that there is a tendency to great 
variation in temperature, and no tendency to diarrhoea. It will take 
.ordinarily several days for us to be able to tell whether the case is one 
of typhoid or not The tendency to tympanitis, and possibly diarrhoea, 
woulcf aid us some in thia direction. In regard to the teats of typhoid, 
they are not as^iOBitive as those for malarial fever. The blood test in 
fneUrial fever is generally accurate. 1 had a case in the hospital last year. 
—a young man who had four weeks of fever, a week of convalescence, 
and three weeks more of relapse. The usual test did not at any time 
prove that he had typhoid fever. That demonstrated to me that we 
cannot depend upon these tests altogether. Acute tuberculosis may be 
taken for typhoid, and in such a case we find that the pulse is exceedingly 
i^id, that the fever is not quite as continuous, assuming more of a 
remitting character. Perspiration is usually present in all cases of tuber- 
cnlosia at some period of the twenty-four houra Puerperal fever is 
another disease which might be taken for typhoid. 1 have seen cases of 
typhoid fever coming on after delivery and taking the regular course. 

first thing we would be a septic condition and peritonitis, but there 
would be absence of the usual symptoms ^hich accompany that disease. 
It is more common to find malarial fever ocoorring in child-birth than 
*^hoidl, but I have seen typhoid in« number of carer: We would veiy 
•aoon note the mental symptoms and absence of the usual symptoms which 
oocor with poerpend peritonitis. There would not be tendememover 
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the ntenifl and abdomen generally ; neither would we get as much 
. tympanitis in typhoid as in these cases, and the fever ordinarily would 
not be as continued as in puerperal fever. Two or three days will tell 
the story generally. In malarial districts you will find that it is rather 
common for women to have malarial fever after child-birth. I remember 
how in malarial districts we watched over these cases with a great deal 
of anxiety, fOr fear that the fev^er which the patient had was of septic 
origin. Malarial fever is a very mild affiiir compared with puerperal 
fever. ^ 

Pneumonia and bronchitis may be mistaken for typhoid. Bronchitis, 
which is acute, has well marked fever, but ordinarily we have less of 
the prostration with the characteristic respiration. Pneumonia comes 
on with a well marked chill. There is none of the clouding of the intellect 
we get with typhoid. La grippe is a disease which would probably be 
taken for typhoid more than any other. This disease has been prevalent 
in thb conntry rince ’89, and 1 have had considerable trouble in distin¬ 
guishing it from typhoid, but la grippe comes on more suddenly, as a rule. 
The fever is continuous for several days. 

TaxATHXsT.—There is no disease in which so much depends upon 
the general management and diet as this, so that the treatment may be 
said to be largely what was formerly described as the expectant method, 
which is really a hygienic method. It would be utterly impossible to 
treat a bad case of typhoid successfully and feed the patient solid food,, 
or, if he was subject to diarrhcea, and possibly heemorrhage, to allow him 
cold drinks freely. 

A patient suffering from typhoid cannot be treated successfully unless 
he is put to bed, and great many cases object to this. 1 would nof^allow 
any one suspected of having this disease to continue about bis busineaa 
It is a eommou thing during an epidemic of this sort to1;ell the patiedt, 

** You are running down, looking badly, and the best thing for you to do 
is to go to bed, because it is possible you may be the next victim of the 
disease.’’ The patient is put to bed and kept in a room that has a tern* 
perature of from 65^ to 73°, according to the degree of fever which he 
has, with just ordinary bed clothing—not niore than usual, even a little 
less in some cases. The rooms should be properly ventilated, without 
any draught over the patient. You should be careful about the tem¬ 
perature at night, as iu houses with an independent fire in the room the 
fire f^uentiy goes down. 

The question of bathing is an iiopoitant (me. The cold bath was 
formerly need by many physicians, and is to some extent now the main 
fiance of the dominant school. The Brand method consists of putting 
the patient in a cold bath of 65 to 75 degrees when the temperature is up 
to 102 dcgvee^ and leaving l^m there fifteen or twenty ininutes. 1 ctaim^ 
flUKt the shock to the system from this treatment overcomes any benefit 
winch may be derived. You force iba temperature down too suddenly^ 
two, tiiree off four dcaua. in twenty minutes—and 70 a Aodk (he patient 
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The consequence is that it requires considerable time for the patient to 
rally. ^ 

At the close of the Spanish-American war there came to our city a large 
number of sick veterans. These were divided pro rata around the two 
hoe^ntalsy and no choice of cases made. They all had fever, with very 
few exceptions. There was something over two hundred in each hospital. 

1 do not know whether this appears in the statistics of the hospital, bat 
it is a fact that there were only two deaths in the Clereland Homoeopathic 
Hospital and nineteen in the allopathic hospital, where they were all 
given the ^Id bath. My method is to give the patient a sponge bath 
^ tepid water, taking only a portion of the body at a time, exposing 
only^ that portion and sponging it and allowing the water to evaporate. 
In that way the patient gets considerable relief. This can be repeated 
once in six hours, but ordinarily I do not bathe the patient more than 
once or twice a day at the time the fever is the highest This is done 
in bed, with the patient thoroughly protected with blaukets, so that the 
clothing does not become dampened. 

The diet is moat imporUint in typhoid fever. The patient who has no 
trouble with the stomach or the bowels, no colic or diarrhoea, can be 
fed ordinary milk. From four to six ounces should be given every 
two hours. A patient who was strong and vigorous at first possibly 
might take eight ounces, but ordinarily four ounces every three hours 
is sufficient, and this should be given as regularly as the medicine. 
The patient cannot tell when he wants his food or drink, and it is 
wrong, to disturb him by asking him what he wants, so the nature is 
instructed to give the medicine on the hour and the food on the half 
hour, and just as regularly. The quantity is to be prescribed, the 
same^as the medicine. If the patient is resting quietly he is not to 
bp disturbed all When there is diarrhoea you cannot give him 
milk and you must not attempt it, as it is solid food as far as the 
bowels are concerned and is very liable to disturb them. I use for bad 
cases of diarrhoea, when there is considerable pain and colic, Imperial 
Qranum. This is a kind of food prepared from wheat This is made 
into a thin gruel with water, cooked at least fifteen minutes, and to 
this is added, in most cases, a teaspoouful of cream to every two ouuces. 
This is given in the same manner as milk, Ilorlick's Malted Milk 
is another preparation which I have used sometimes all the way through 
a fiver. Patients often like it It is prepared similarly—made into a 
'gmel and given warm, or hot The floor ball is a preparation which 
most people know bow to make, and this is a fine article of food in cases 
of diarrhoea. Take ordinary white wheat flour and put it into a sack, 
which should be ten inches long and five inches in diameter. This is 
set in a kettle of cold water and put on the stove and boiled three hours, . 
then remove the flour and dry it by slqw heat until it has become hard. 
You can then shave it oflf, when it forms a powder. This can be made ^ 
into a gruel and given in cases of this kind. 1 have given it for weAs 
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la cases *of typhoid fever. A fine gruel caa' be made also from the 
Cream of Wheat. 

Solids moat be prohibited. As the fever subsides T allow the use of 
'animal broths, but ordinarily no animal broth should be given until the 
{ever is down below 100". Tliis can tlieu be given regularly and 
systematically. Do not make a thick soup, but plaiu animal broth. 
1 do not care for chicken broth as much, although it may be given, 
but rnuttom broth or beef brotli may be given in alternation with 
malted milk or Impenal Granum, increasing the quantity gradually 
and continuing snch food until tlie bowels become uoniiiil, when a 
little solid food may be added to the broth. Mention in your directions 
just how many crackers are to be given, and lo<ik at the sisC of the 
-crackers. Then perhaps you could allow a little soft toiist with a cup of 
tea. Green tea is a good remedy iu these crises if tliey care for it. The 
patient lias now perhaps been without fever for ten <lays ; the bowels 
have moved naturally, and you want to give solid food. The best thing 
then is to take lean beef and scrape it across the grain with a sharp 
knife. Of this you can make a little patty and boil it. It is more 
palatable, and in most cases the most satisfying i.»f anything you can 
give, and with this you can give a baked potato, or a little toast 
Of course, 3 ou want to see that the potatoes are all righl, and that they 
are cookeil pi\»perly, not heavy. Later you can give a soft egg. I have 
used baked apples cousidevabiy iu cases of convalescence. The apple 
should not be exceedingly sonr, but just tart euougli to be palatable. 
This will aid iu the digestion of the other food as well. Gradually you 
appi’Oacb the diet of healtli, ho that it will be about four weeks from 
the time the fever ceased before lie can eat a reguLir meal. You sli^uld 
give iuatructious after you have ceased your visits as to what he is to be 
fed. • 

I would give cool water to a case when I was giving milk and the 
bowels were undisturbed, giving not more than two ounces at a time 
and not oftenerthaii every half hour, I give aa drink, where the bowels 
are disturbed, hot water that contnins something sliglitly iJOuriHliing, rice 
or toast water, properly made, giving it iu the same manner as water. 

These patients should be kept in bed until the pulse is normal in fre¬ 
quency and is reasonably full. Many of these patients get up too soon. 
The heart, like other muscular tissues, sbfiuks in this fever and becomes 
lessened in size, in some of these cases 3t) per cent., so that an adult will 
have the heart of a cliiid. Yon get a patient of that kind up and you 
soou have Lis pulse up from 70 to liS, A man with a pulse like that is 
iu danger. You have to get these patients *up carefully. When he is 
convaJeseent you allow him to be bolstered nj) to about 40 degrees for 
teu minutes, or po-ssibl^' lifteen, once a day, and then twice a day, gradually 
{iucreasing the time. Aou gra<lually slip out the pillows, allowing him 
to remain fitting up. In bad cases it would be at least ten days from 
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tlift time the fever left before he would be abl§ to get into a chair. 
The nurse should uiideratand that she should use her judgment' about 
this^ and, ii she notices the patiuut is tired and pale, she should put 
him to be<l at once. 

In regard to remedies, the one wliich I depend upon in a great manj 
cases of typhoid fever is Gelsemium. I use the second dilution, ten 
drops in four ounces of water, giving a teaapoouful, or sometimes two 
every hour, and continue this ordinarily for a week, as long as the symp¬ 
toms seen^favorable and there are no indications for another remedy. 
Baptisia is a remedy th;it is Used by some. 1 used it years ago but found 
that I preferred Oelseiniura, and for the last ten years I have scarcely 
used ljp||>ti8ia at all. I rarely give Aconite in a ca.se of typhoid fever. 
Belladonna U a remedy that u occasionally calleil for. You will find 
cases in which the patient has a lu.;h fever and is drowsy and stnpid. 
There is the hot skin and drowsiness, and some change in the condition 
of the pn|)il--either contraction or clilatatum, for you find both these 
conditions in the provings of In'lladoiuia. Perhaps there is some 
delirinin, but the delirium is not of the low muttering kind that you 
get with rTyoscyamus. It is more of the active sort. Belladonna 
ortlinarily can be given for a week. Bryonia is a remedy which is 
called for perhaps as much as any other after Crelsemiura, I would 
not give it in the first stage. We have quiet, morose condition, and 
the [latieiit liates to be disturbed. We have some irritation of the 
pleura, or of the joints. Jlhus has the revewe condition. Tlie patient 
is restless and can not lie still for any length of time. He changes from 
side to side, and is greatly prostrated. There is a condition which is 
Rpn|feii of in some works. The tongue having been thoroughly coated, 
the coating is removed from a triangular section of the tip. The Rhus 
'patient is ganerally woi*se at night, Rhus covers also the erujitiou 
which we find in this disease. It is not contra-indiciited where w© 
have diarrhtca, but I would usually prefer some other remedy. A 
remedy which I use more than any other in diarrhoea is (h-otoa tig., 
and I believe it will cure more cases of diarrhoea than any other renietly. 
The diarrha'a is aggravated by t;^ag anything into the stomach. There 
is considerable colic preceding the stijol, and the stool is sudden, gushing 
and accompanied with the discharge of a great deal of gas. I use the 
6th atteniiatiou and give it in the ordinary way. Aloes I have used in 
a few instances. There is often a kind of involuntary movement of the 
bowel which is not due altogether to local conditions, but to a paralysis 
of the muscles of the bowel from some remote cause. The patient has 
a muttering delirium. He has hallucinations and delusions, and you 
have to use strategy to keep him quiet. These are cases for Hyoscyamus. 
Stramoniura is not called for very often, but we have in such cases a 
more active delirium, and the mind is a great deal brighter. It is not 
the occasional stupor of Hyoscyamus. Patients are not so obstinate, aa4 
are more inclined to be go^ humored. 
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Daring eonyalescence there are a host of remedies that may be called 
tor, bat do not give a remedy because the case is typhoid fever, give it 
because it is indicated. Daring convalescence we frequently get profuse 
perspiration at night, and a tendency, to coldness of the extremities* The 
circulation is weak or possibly the patient at some particular time of the 
day or night has an aggravation of some sort. In such cases C^ina is the 
remedy. 1 have given it more than any other remedy during convales¬ 
cence. I use the third tritoration^ither powder or tablets—two grains 
every two hours, and continue it for a considrable time.—TEe t/barnaf 
of AxMrvmk Iruiitutt cf JZbnicecpafAy, February, 1911. 
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Ever since its introduction, more 
than 30 years ago, SCOTT’S 
EMULSION has enjoyed the 
undeviating good will of the medical 
profession. The retention of this 

good will has only been made possible 
by unceasing care in the selection of 
the very finest materials and in 
maintaining every detail of their 
manufacture at the highest point of 
perfection. Scott’s Emulsion has 

thus won for itself a position as the 
standard emulsion of cod liver oil, Always gat tteEnmiBion 
the quality of which never varies, *^**‘*^?“^T;**‘*/^' 
being alwaj's the best that it is possible bcott praosM t 
to make. 

.MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, MARCH 20, 1906. 

'*1 have recommended 

SCOTT’S EMULSION 

lK>th for children and adnlts in cases of incipient or threaten* 
ing consumption. I also find it good for children after they 
have been attached by hro''ci>itis following measles, severe 
etc. I think the average child will take it with relish— 
a great point in the odm'nistration of any form of medicine 
to the yonng. I regard it as an elegantly prepared 
EXVLSIOir.’' 
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' HOW SHOULD PATIENTS REPORT THEMSELVES 

HOMEOPATHIC ALLY ? 

By B 9 . E. Mahony. 

The correct answer to this question is clearly of vital im¬ 
portance to both patients and their doctors, as it very largely 
affects the prospect of a successful result in treatment. First 
then, let a few simple points be .borne in mind as general 
principles, which underlie the whole question. (1) One state¬ 
ment of the discoverer of the true law of healing. Dr. Samuel 
Hahnemann, was, that this system was as different from all 
other systemstwhich had hitherto appeared in medical writings, 
and not only as different from, but as opposite to, as light was 
opposite to darkness. (2) A vital point in homoaopathie 
treatment is individualisutiou. (3) Tlve truth of the unity of 
the body proves that there is no such thing as a local disease 
of any part, apart from an affection of the entire system. (4) 
(And this is very little understood), that a disease progressing 
towards enre goes from above, downwards or from within, 
outwards, and conversely that symptoms passing from below, 
upwards or from without, inwards are danger signals. (5) 
Alternation of medicine by routine, for example, one^ight and 
morning and another twice in the day, is contrary to the 
‘Homoeopathic law, because a medicine, if given on the principle 
*of similarity, commands the entire person, and cannot Be 
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replaced until some change in the condition shows a call for a 
change in the administration of the medicine. (6) The law 
of similarity and the treatments founded thereon are illustra¬ 
tions of scientif^ facts, hence every fact has a value and is to 
be mentioned. There are m%ny other points rise in the min^ 
when considering this vast and important subject, and doubtless 
one and another will come in its place as we pass along; but 
the above will give a groundwork of substance and satisfaction 
«to anyone who will reflect on them, and enable those who do 
tWs to give a useful “image of the disease,” as Hahnemann 
expresses it, and thus avoid the many pitfalls into which so 
many have fallen, thus seriously complicating a subject already 
sufficiently diflicult to carry out constant^, honestly aiul (ully. 

Now to start with the first remark, that the Homceopathic 
system is as opposite to all other medical systems as light to 
darkness, it is ovidentT that, if this be true, it must involve 
looking at the ^6 subject, both of the nature of disease, 
the remedies recognized for its removal (usually called maferia 
medica), and their application; and I shall therefore briefly 
outline and in as unprofessional language as I can, what 
Hahnemann taught on these three subjects :~(1) The nature 

4 

of disease. He says (I don^t give his «xact expression, wi&hing 
to avoid technicalities) a vital force animates t)ie organistp, 
and keeps it in harmonious order, and in disease this vital force 
only is‘primarily affected and expresses its suflTerings— 
internal cKange *^—by unnatural sensations and functions. This 
clearly shows the importance of recognising tmmateriality, 
vital force as preceding, and being a cause of the materiality; 
this latter appeals to the material senses, sight (eruptions), 
hearing (a block from wax or matter), feeling (a swelling), 
tasting (sweet, sour), smelling (vavions odours), for which usually 
relief is soaght. This shows too the importance of mental 
and moraf^symptoms, and why tbese« should take a first place 
in the selection of a medicine. Why does exposure to the 
same adverse influences, whether of external dreurastanoes,' 
weather and general surro^dings, or the more painful dislooa-' 
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tions of family relationships, affect different persons with 
such different kinds of spirits and emoiioifs, but because their 
immateriality is different and therefore differently affected ? 

This opens up a very very ^eat matter. Hahnemann goes 
into this very carefully, and asks.whether such various material 
names as frequent epistaxis, i.e., nose-bleed, varicose veins, 
hsemoptysis (bleeding from the lungs) and other haemorrhages, 
night swAits and diarrhoea, parchment-like dryness of the skin, 
“tedious ailments of both the body and the soul,'' cancer, 
consumption and many others, are not outward results of an 
internal affection of the vital force which he calls psora, and 
which works in secret in the system days at least before outward 
visible symptoms are manifested. 

Let it be understood then to be of the first importance to 
notice how the mind and the emotions are affected in any 
complaint, capacity for work or the reverse, indolence or industry, 
d^ression or elevation of spirits, good hujB^»dr or anger, and 
all such changes should be mentioned, not avoided or even 
denied as is sometimes done. 

(2) Individualisation. This is a thing that in a limited 
sense everyone is aware of; for example, that if exposed to the 
Bam% unsuitable outward circumstances, as conditions of weather, 
continemetit in close rooms, interference with reguliuity in the 
requirements of everyday life, ns meals, time for recreation 
and many other things, no two persons will be af^cted in 
exactly the same manner, yet that this applies to all disease 
is not recognized, hence the thought that a particular medicine 
is the medicine for a particular disease is most common. One 
day a young lady, after a short conversation on general subjects 
abruptly changed the conversation, with the remark, “ Now 
Dr. Mahony to come to the practical^whnt is good for 
headaches ?" On one occasion, when the so-called Russian 
influenza was, in Liverpool, I had in one family, tlir^members 
with undoubtedly the same disease, yet each one required a 

• different medicine, owing to the different symptoms which the 

* same disease brought out in their different constitutions. There 
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may be it ia true, an identity, sometimes called a gfolden thread, 
ranning through every case of a special epidemic, but that 
does not interfere with the other fact of individualisation. 

, (8) The unity of the body—this truth though no doubt 
admitted in words by most persons is very little believed in 
actually, else why the constant idea that an eruption, a cough, 
an attack of indigestion and in fact suffering of any part, is 
looked at as an affection of that part, and isolate in the 
thoughts from the rest of the person. Something for break- * 
ing out” is asked for, or for a cough, or a pain in the head, 
or chest, or limbs, or so forth. 

(4) Directions of pain or other suffering from above down, 
from within outward, and the reverse. If the thought be borne 
in mind that from above down, or from within outward, is of 
necessity going further from the centre or source of life and 
sustainment of. life, internal parts and limbs towards their 
extremities, fingers and toes, it will not be difficult to understand 
why one direction is good and the other bad. Hence, too, what 
often alarnw patients, namely the appearance of a breaking 
oat on the skin or on the mucous membranes of the nose or 


month, is often a sign of great improvement, and may be taken 
as certainly so, if the patient is at the same time ferffing 
decidedly better in himself or herself. ^ 

(6) Alternation of medicines. In speaking of this, I have 
used the expression in routine; now the important point here, 
which proves the falsity of routine alternation is as Hahnemann 
in one place remarks, never to treat one symptom but always a 
combination of symptoms, for. example, if a person has certain 
symptoms in the chest, as cough, symptoms of inflammation, 
fever and certain others pointing to the digestion being dis- 
crdered, as pain after food, flatulence, constipation or the reverse. 


and BO on, it would be nnhomoeopathio and quite wrong to 
prescribe one medicine for the chest sufferings, another for the 


stomach affection; but the nearest medicine to cover^th is 
jrequired, and not be changed until there is proof that it has 


done all that one medicine can do, and then any symptoraa' 
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fltill remaining mast be taken into coneideration^ along with 
any fresh ones that may appear, and a^ fresh ''image of the 
disease" brought to light to receive its qnietas, and this process 
oontinned until cure results. Patients sometimes say to me, 
"You have pnt in something for mentioning some local 

pain or discomfort, and I reply: "The medicine 1 have given 
you is for you in your present condition, and what you have 
mention^ is a part of you.” 

(6) The law of similarity is a law of facts. This sets aside 
at once all mere suggestions or empiricism as it may be termed. 
Whatever is a fact has a distinct and reliable place in all 
treatment^ however much it may contradict previous notions on 
the sahject. Some neuralgias^ for example^ are better in the 
cold than in the warmth; so some coughs are worse 6n entering 
or being in a warm room ; some pains in the limbs or else¬ 
where are relieved by exercise, and rest is unendurable; and 
this kind of peculiarity runs through whole spheres of the 
system and different tissues-—the respiratory, digestive, mus¬ 
cular, cutaneous, hence it never does to say, of course I am 
worse or my cough or pain is worse when I move, change my 
position, etc.; the one thing to do is to notice what does affect 
for» better or worse any particular organ or part of the body, 
,and even tlyngs which may seem to the mind trivial or even 
ridiculous are to be noted and valued. 

* Why should hearing water run from a tap or the pouring 
down of a small cascade excite certain spasms, yet prompt 
relief comes to such on the administration of a medicine havinsr 
that peculiarity. ' The importance of bearing this in mind 
ia cases of hydrophobia is well known. In this connection it 
should be borne in mind that the original source of the present 
complaint may be far removed from the local symptoms for 
which relief is' sought; some serious injury years before or 
inhalation in some way of a deadly poison, fur instance non- 
amelfing sewer gas, which is far worse than the offensive variety, 
may have given a shock to the system which the remedy for 
that particular infliction will alone suffice to cure. Hence the 
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importance of going over what may be called the medical 
history of a patient even from birth. 

I once bad a patient, a young lady, in advanced consumption, 
when after many interviews it came out in conversation with 
her mother, that when a baby she had had some vesicles on her 
feet said vesicles being evidently from the detailed account, 
what are commonly called itch vesicles, and which were of 
course promptly, it was said, cured by an ointmeat; really 

8appress6d. 

Now had this fact been known before consumption showed 
itself, and the condition which was the cause of the vesicles 
forming been cured, that life might, at least, have been 
prolonged for years, and with corresponding health. All this 
is in accord with what Hahnemann foresaw, and taught openly 
and fully in his remarkable writings; from which writings, 
as well perhaps as from those of some of his compeers, I shall 
now make some extracts or references to show that what 
has been advanced is strictly in accord with them. It has 
been already stated that he maintained that in all disease 
an immaterial something has been attacked before the material 
symptoms are there to be observed—this immaterial some¬ 
thing has received various names such as vital force, vitality, 
dynamics, force, spirituality; it matters not raucli what word 
is used, provided the thought is clear in the mind that 
something untouchable to our material senses of sight, hearing, 
smelling,'ta8ting and handling has been affected before material 
results are there to be seen, heard, felt, etc., hence for remedies 
to act efficaciously they must contain in themselves a corres- 
ponding immateriality, and the other properties of weight, 
size, colour, taste, etc., are all beside the mark, as are also 
the material properties of the patient, though these might be 
immense in their difference for example an elephant and a 
cat. If once this fact is received there is no difficulty as 
to the amount of the medicine, its colour, taste or any other 
material property whatever. Under the law of similarity «he 
•medicine is administered solely on account of its known 
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curative properties, proved because it has been known to cause 
in healthy presons symptoms similar to "'those the complaint 
to be treated is now causing. ^ 

This curative power/' we read, cannot be presented in a 
tangible form, bat can only be recojfnized by its effects iu the 
living organism”; and again ''the reason why the Homoeo¬ 
pathic doses have such an uncommonly powerful effect, is this : 
that the** organism is n^t obliged to expel them in the same 
sudden and violent manner as the large doses prescribed by 
the Allopathic physicians.” 

The order in which symptoms arfe arranged in the Materia 
Medica are as follows Mind and head, face, eyes, ears, nose, 
lower jaw, teeth, tongue, saliva, throat, taste, eructations, heart 
burn, hiccough, nausea, vomiting, desire of eating and drinking, 
stomach, abdomen, lumbar region, uterus, abdominal ring 
(frequent locality for rupture), rectum, anus, stool, bladder, 
genital organs, sexual insLiact, generative faculty, catarrh, 
cough, breath, chest, region of heart, back arms, hands, hips, 
nates, thighs, legs, feet, common affections of the body and 
the skin, complaints in the open air, exhalation, temperature of 
the body, liability to colds, strains, paroxysms, spasms, paralysis, 
weiikness, swoon, yawning, sleepiness, sleep, nightly complaints, 
dreams, fev^r, chills, heat, sweat, anguish, uneasiness, tremor, 
changes occurring iu the feelings, affections of the soul. 

The above list shows how everything is to be considered, and 
has its due place, beginuing always with the moral and mental. 
How do you feel when you have a headache ? pain in the side 
or elsq^where ? is often a good question to ask, and the answers 
are most various, and the way they are made, the tone and 
manner are often a considerable guide to the moral conditions 
of the person. The body may be said to be divided into 
spheres, such as the digestive sphere, the respiratory, the sexual, 
urinary, motor, that is the muscular, and it is always well 
whatever symptom shows itself, to follow out that sphere, for 
instance in the digestion, if there is heaviness after meals, or 
paioj to follow down and note whether there is constipation 
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m ibe raverse^ and so if there is a ooug^fa, whether the chest is 
in any way affected, rattlingf in it or pain and so on with 
the whole of each sphere,; because sometimes an apparently 
insignificant and remote symptom gives a clue to the whole, for 
it must be borne in mind that many medicines have a large 
number of very similar symptoms, and can only be differentiated 
by one or two smalt symptoms; thus many medicines have 
symptoms very like those of Aco ,; but if in such a ease there 
are found the peculiar restlessness of Aco, and above all the 
fear of death predicting the time, these two conditions would 
make the choice conclusive. 

Let it be noted farther, that great importance is to be 
attached to general conditions, such as opeu-air, liability to 
colds, strains, also seasons of the year, spring, summer, autumn, 
winter; and again what are called in our author, fevers—which 
means something very different from the popular meaning of 
that word, here it will be well, perhaps, to say that there is no 
thought of infection in the use of the word fever, generally, 
in Homceopathic writings; but, that wherever persons are 
conscious of a varying temperature in the twenty-four hours, 
apart from the question of exercise or heated or cold rooms, 
three things should be noted, namely, chill, heat and perspiration, 
and the order in which they occur—as also thq locality, as 
the head, chest, abdomen, limbs, sides of body, and of perspira¬ 
tion, its character, odour, whether profuse or slight; these are 
evidently points that the doctor, has not the opportunity of 
observing for himself, especially in conditions where persons are 
able to walk about aud pursue more or less their usual avocations, 
and yet most mortal diseases such as cancer and consumption 
may be insidiously undermining the most robust looking 
individuals. 

« • 

It just occurs to me to state here that patients writing to a 
doctor should make it unmistakably clear in their signature 
whether a man or a woman is the writer and if a woman, 
whether she is married, single or widowed. Awkward mistakes 
hare occurred where this has been overlooked, each as a patient 
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addressed as Miss , replying^, ** I may state that I am a 
vidoir and have had thirteen children/'* Let as now-take ap 
the above mentioned arrangements of organs and localities a 
little more in detail, and first the mind ; which briefly may be 
divided into emotions and intellect., (a) Emotions—^anger, 
good temper, fear, courage, depression and vivacity, pessimism 
or optimism,'sorrow, hopelessness, despair, and under this last 
rubric ih*ay he mentioned tendency to suicide, and if so in what 
form, by hangiii'g, drowning, the knife or any other. It should 
t)e remembered that the provers of the different medicines 
have experienced the seniutions of every kind which in disease 
or from poisonous doses have caused evei*y variety of action 
from murder to suicide and that in every variety of the same. 

A gentleman in perfect calmness once said to me: “I am 
enduring the torments of the damned ” ; and there is a symptom 
under one medicine in the Materia Metlica. “ He imagines, 
he suffers infernal torments, without being able to explain 
himself." Another has " He is fearful lest his living body 
should decay; she tries to throttle herself, and begs those 
.around her to kill her; she says the time had now come when 
she bad to die." 

A patient admitted to me, recently, that when irritated by 
.his complaint, he felt as if he coi^ld kill any one who crossed his 
path without compunction; he received the corresponding medicine 
with marked relief.. These illustrations might be multiplied 
almost ai infinitum and prove abundantly the importance of 
considering the emotions or mortal Symptoms as of the first 
importance. 

Now as to the mind or intellectual. Under this heading 
would come absent-mindedness, deficiency of memory for places, 
circumstances, what has happened, is about to happen, what 
•one has just done, said, memory of names etc., capacity for 
mental work, literary, arfitstic, mathematical, fondness for 
•oftloulfltions Btid ftnythiog there is a foudness for^ whicli 
iavolves the mind; confusion of mind, deliriurn of any kind. 
1 ouoe saw a maa under the influence of drink, and the amount 
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of knowledge he showed be poesessed in his wandering talk, 
iMDBEed me, and was quite beyond what I should have supposed 
him to have bad from numerous opportunities of conversation 
about the health of his wife or family. In bis case the two 
medicines which usually in a short time brought him round, 
both have strongly marked mental symptoms. In another 
case an eruption on the hands was strikingly reli|ved within 
a week, by considering the mental condition of-the* patient. 
These illustrations and instances will suffice to show the 
importance of reckoning with the immaterial part of our being, 
both morally and mentally, and giving whatever individualises 
us in these respects, a primary place in a medical report of 
ourselves; but before going to the material part of our nature, 
let it be understood that three things should as far as possible' 
be noted in every complaint: (1) The symptoms; (2) The 
accompaniment of the same; (S) The conditions. 


(1) The symptoms—pains, aches, unnatural sensations, and 
where they are felt, and any unnatural swellings or deformities 
of any kind whatsoever. 

(2) The accompaniment of the same, as, for example, when in 
pain, heat or cold of the affected part, the effect on the spirits 
which are more varied than many persons are aware of, other 
organs or parts of the body affected at the same time, e.g., with 
headache, nausea, vomiting, general chills, perspiration, etc., 
and so on, throughout the body ; disturbance in any one part 
or organ of the body may be accompanied by disturbance in 
any other, and it may be of quite a different character, heat 
in one part may be accompanied by coldness in another; there* 
fore all such points should be noted; never mind about 

I 

understanding the why or the wherefore; give the record 
faithfolly, and let the doctor d|p the thinking. 

(3) The conditions; these are:#gaia of the very greatest 
important and apply to both surtoaudings and individual 
movements, actions, positions. Some neuralgias me improved 
•by going into the open air; sp^ 4 <l^he l^ this also, and 
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corre«poDdibg'l3r,. are brought ou by entering a warm , rooea. 
Msoy complaints are worse by linking about them, some are 
improved by doing this. Some pains called rheumatic are 
greatly aggravated by the least touch or movement, others 
relieved by just the same conditions. Some internal pains of 
the chest or abdomen are relieved by lying on the affected side. 
Many complaints are relieved by lying on the right side; 
others bj^lykig on the left; some by lying prone, others by 
lying on the back; some come on during sleep, arousing 
the person, others on or soon after waking. Again all hours, 
both of day and night have their periods of aggravation or 
amelioration, and sometimes to get these points accurately, 
will make all the difference between a similar and most similar 
medicine, and the latter is the curative one. 

Passing down through the above mentioned arrangement of 
symptoms in the materia medica, it should be always remembered 
that patients are simply to report what they are aware of in 
sensation and appearances (the immaterial and material) in their 
own language, because the original materia medica of Hahnemann 
and his compeers consisted of what persons, men and women, 
experienced in sensations and appearances as the result of taking 
the* different medicines, constituting thus what Hahnemann 
,speaks of a^ “ the pure language of nature." Hence it would 
be right here to say " I feel" or “ it feels as if "-—or if material 
*'it looks as if" and any comparison that occurs to the mind 
will suitably come in, because we learn everything by compari* 
* son or contrast with something of which we were already aware; 
then there will be peculiarities in each organ or function, e.g., 
in the face, what expression is produced, noted by oneself or 
others; in the eyes, varieties in sight, and appearances before 
the eyes, colours, moving objects, peculiarities of good sight, 
as, bng sight, short eight, colour Uindness; desire for light or on 
the contrary preferring a dull light, (often an early symptom of 
cataract) the protruding eye, sometimes indicating the serious 
condition of Glaitcoma ;—then again in the ears, the varieties of 
- are most varied, as well as varieties of sounds heard’.- 
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Ila the noee ag^ain, loss of smeH, aoote emell, illaeione of sme^l, 
all have a meaning. 

Then coming to the digestive sphere there are peculiarities 
in some persons in the movements of the tongue. ‘It occurred 
to me once while considering what medicine to give to a very 
, young child with what is spoken of as BrowsUal Cat-arri, 
to note the peculiar way in which he repeatedly protruded and 
withdrew his tongue, and only one medicine known , to have 
that characteristic movement, gave prompt relief and cure 
to the whole condition. There were of course other symptoms,, 
completing the image of the disease,^ but that one differentiat¬ 
ed between the others having the catarrhal symptoms. 

The Teeth.—Varieties *of pain here should be described as 
well as localities as far as can be, upper or lower jaw back or 
front teeth. Then the tongue, coating of whatever kind, or 
unnatural appearance or moisture or dryneds in a perfectly cleau 
tongue, and unnatural taste in the mouth, or of any article of 
food or drink or absence of taste the saliva too much or 
discoloured; then as regards the throat, difficulty of swallowing 
in general or of particular articles of food or drink (many 
persons are not aware that often liquids cause more difficulty 
in swallowing than solids) next effects after swallowing, as 
pain, distension; here the kind of pain, how soon after a meal, 
and what substances in particular are likely to cause disturbance. 
Here it should be mentioned that peculiarities in this way are 
not fads, but peculiarities of the digestive function which require 
treatment for cure; and it is a great mistake to force either 
children 'or adults to swallow what others can enjoy, when 
instinct in them resents this compulsion strongly. 

In nausea it should be noted where the sensation is felt, it 
may be in the throat, lower doti^i or elsewhere, and the effect 
of food, whether it causes aggravation or improvement or it 
remains unaffected—so of vomiting, what the vomited matter 
is like, colour, taste, etc. 

The abdiKDcn in a general way should be considered^as the 
.wh(4e of tihe front of the body fr(Ha the QaYel dotrnfvards, and 
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localities here are often very important and one may observe that 
here, as elsewhere, the side 'on which the symptoms are felt 
shoold ^ways be mentioned, as there is a great distinction often 
between right-sided and left-sided medicines. • 

I 

In the lumbar region, with which may be taken the limbs 
upper and lower, an important point to notice is the effect of 
movement, rest, all kinds of positions as standing, stooping^ 
straightening up, raising either limb. As regards the bowels, 
not just a statement that constipation exists or a tendency to 
'looseness, but the character of the stools, unnaturally large 
or small, and any accompanying symptoms, as headache, 
depression, and in the case of haemorrhoids whether blood is 
before, during or after stool, whether bright red and jerking 
out, or dark and oozing. In urumry complaints if there is a 
sediment, whether gritty, or soft, adherent, and as in all 
functions and organs, whether there is perverted function of 
any kind or something that should not be theife in health. 
In the sexual sphere the same care should be taken to report 
whatever is wunatural iu sensation or function, or malformation 
of any kind if such exist, and it should be remembered that 
prudery is as great a mistake as indelicacy would be, and great 
and Ibng-continued sufferings have often ensued from this false 
ddicacy. In*the respiratory sphere the difference between 
expiration and inspiration in affecting the other symptoms is 

‘mportant, as also in coughs, where the irritation is felt causing 

% 

cough, and if expectoration is present its appearance, colour, 
taste, whether easily raised or difficult, sometimes it is of' 
necessity swallowed. In palpitation of the heart, whether it 
is interrupted, very rapid, visible, and under whal circumstances 
it is most likely to occur. Coming now to general symptoms 
such as paralysis, swoons, whether the paralysis is in movement 
or sensation, whether iu fits there is complete unconsciousness. 

In reporting as to sleep, first its general character, heavy 
or easily disturbed, restless or quiet, position; here unusual 
* positions are often very instructive also if there are particular 
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hoim of wakefalness and the pAarOeter of any dreams that may 


occur. ^ 

In reporting fevers, the thought of infection as necessarily 
connected with the word fever, must be dismissed from the 
mind, as before mentioned and let the simple phenomena' of the 
febrile paroxysm be noticed and reported—chill, heat, sweat, 
the order of their occurrence, the locality or localities, and 
whatever else accompanies the febrile paroxysm. <-■ 


A case reported on these lines simplifies the task of the 
physician greatly, facilitating references to the Repertory and 
enabling due distinction to be made between different remedies. 
No patient ever can tell the physician too much regarding his 
condition, and it is hoped that this article will enable patients 
to group their symptoms into a convenient scheme.—The 
Homceopapkic World, February and March 1, 1911. 


PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 

By C. E. Sawyer, M.D. 

Marion, Ohio. 

In discussing the subject, professional opportunity, I wish to 
consider it in the sense of a convenient time, and that time 
not alone the present but the future as well, and my remarks 
will have reference especially to the bomoeopatliic profession. 
Never ..since the time of Hahnemann has homoeopatliio 
professional opportunity been greater than now. Homoeopathy 
. is really just at the sunrise of its day. That which has already 
been accomplished is but a mere suggestion of following 
possibilities. Sy the time the homoeopathic sun is at its 
meridian, if its adherents will but take advantage of its oppor¬ 
tunities, they will have produced ideals which will be lasting 
teiumphs of success worthy the admiration and emulation of all. 

Tliis is not the opinion of au enthusiast but the reiteration 
of a deasoDstrable fact capable of verification and substantiation- 
by evid^ce too positive to be successfully rebutted*^ As a proof 
of the hcclaraatiop, and to demonstrate future possibilities, kt' 
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UB for a moment consider homoeopathic development, from 
what homoeopathy has done, we may reasonably predict what 
it will do, for there is nothings quite so convincing as to future 
possibilities as past accomplishments. 

The ^licy of the homoeopatbio school from its beginning, 
has always been the most good to the greatest number; as a 
result of this policy, we have the broad-minded modern 
homoeopathic physician, liberal in his views, earnest in his 
convictions and just in his conclusions. He knows no restric¬ 
tions, by honesty of purpose; he accepts the laws of hygiene 
-as common laws, the findings of bacteriological research as 
the property of all, the principles of physical development as 
universal, the rights of surgical procedure in his opinion, belong 
to no sect, they are regarded as the outgrowth of combined 
efforts and experiences, and are in no way limited to schools or 
factions. This is also true of all the long line of adjuvants 
which are known to be essential to the welfare of humanity, 
and every physician, no matter what bis school, has the right 
'to formulate his prescriptions in accordance with the require¬ 
ments of the case. Let that constitute whatever in medicine, ' 
• snrgery or hygiene it may. 

SooKtimes our professional contemporaries seek to limit 
homceopathy tp the use of drugs alone, they would have the 
laity believe that when we overstep the bounds of little pills, 
we cease to be true to our profession, and are charged with 
usurping rights that do not belong to us. Fortunately the 
light of reason has cast its rays wide enough to show the 
fallacy of this position and it is now understood by everyone 
that homoeopathy in its broadest sense stands for everything 
that is reasonable and just in supplying the demands of sick 
humanity. 

When our beloved Hahnemann bequeathed to the world the law 
of similars, be bestowed principles broad enough to admit of 
the ereotiou of a superstructure of sufficient magnitude to meet 
all the requirements of coming generations, and fortunately for 
all, the endowment contained no restrictions to development. 
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no limitAtions to improvement. The demand of the timea was 
presumed to determine its needs, and as the chan^ since the 
birth of homoeopathy have been numeroas and widespread, it 
stands to its credit that it has been equal to all emergencies, 
and has increased its skill and usefulness in proportion^to the 
necessities of the occasion. 

It is also a matter of just pride to all homoeopathic practi¬ 
tioners that their foresight anticipated the increasing demands 
of tbemiodern physician, and in their improvement of educational 
methods, provided means complete enough for the relief of all. 

A r^ospective view demonstrates how great has been the * 
force; how determined the effort in the development of the 
homoeopathic physician of to-day. 

It is true that homoeopathy began as a general practitioner 
but yielding to the demands of the times, responding to the 
quick step of the progress of the world in general, it was found 
necessary in the proper execution of the horaoeopathic idea to 
develop the specialist, later to constitute the surgeon and finally 
add the bacteriologist to the list. All this has been accomplished * 
and homoeopathy is not yet finished. Modern homoeopathy 
stands for everything progressive in the healing art, no matter 
what its source. This enlargement of the homoeopathic field 
in no way interferes with the law of similars ^r changes the 
the effect of its prescriptions instead of being against homoeo¬ 
pathy or having altered homoeopathic principles, this 
development has strengthened it and has shown its progressive¬ 
ness. 

It . may be well here to consider the reasons for the various 
stages of development and the acquistions which were made 
from time to time. 

The real homoeopath knew that the best results would come 
from concentration of action and therefore found excuse for the 
specialist. The homoeopathic specialist knows that the causative 
fiictor in disease is infinitesimal in its origin. He realises 
Kkewise that the law of cure which acts best no matter what 
line of eases he may be parsuing is that of similars and so 
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fall of the ipowev ol certainty he goes forth to his field of labor 
with qaalifications surpassed by none—bit familiarity with 
dme-action in accordance with the homcBopathic law makes him 
capable to meet the requirements of every emergency, for no 
matter what his field of activity with the law of similars to 
support him, he bns the assurance of success and regardless 
of what our contemporaries may say he is none the less a 
homoeopath, no matter what adjuvants he may employ so long 
as they are reasonable and just. 

The homoeopathic surgeon became a necessity because time 
demonstrated the fact that there were conditions which were not 
medical. The promulgation of asepr^is and antisepsis demonstrated 
that the underlying principles of all modern surgery was after all 
but the carrying out of the true homoeopathic principle, so the 
hoinceopntb had a double reason for surgical privilege, for here 
again was the effect of infinitesimal influences operating to 
prevent the carrying out of the best means of procedure. 

Since the homoeopathic surgeon has been grounded in the law 
of dynamic effects and has learned to appreciate the knowledge of 
how to overcome the direful influences of microscopic organisms, 
I contend that he has the unquestionable right to claim for 
himself superior ability when he combines in his surgical work 
drug-action ^s laid down hy Hahnemann : for in his ability 
to apply drugs in coufonuity to the law of similars, he has 
made himself more capable as a surgeon, for medicines as 
concomitants in the majority of surgical cases are highly 
essential. The knife alone is not always sufficient even in the 
best indicated surgical cases. 

Bacteriology is only another confirmation of the underlying 
principle of hommopathic belief, for it affords the living evidence 
of dynamizatioQ and infinitesimalism and it is only reasonable 
and right that homoeopaths above all others, should be bacterio¬ 
logists. Granting that bacteriology has developed much that 
k new and important we are yet confronted by the fact that 
drugs horaoeopathically prescribed go on making cures regardless 
of microscopic findings. 1 am never more convinced of the * 
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propriety of the Ixnr of dynamics as understood by homoeopaths 
than when combating some bacteriological disturbance. It is. 
then that I feel the assurance of some real means to the end 
sought. I am just as confident of the effect of the hom(BO> 
pathically indicated remedy when I know I have a bacterium 
to meet as I am from every other cause. I know that the 
manifestations of the different bacteria are always similar 
whenever found, and if the symptoms are in keeping with 
the microscopic findings, I am sure I shall be able to find a 
similimum. 

To-day the great medical world outside the homoeopathic 
profession is casting about for a real law of therapeutics, 
similia similihus curantur provides the opportunity for develop¬ 
ing a universal scientific rule for the application of drugs 
which will be accepted by all who investigate its real principles, 
and if homoeopaths will but take the advantage of the 
opportunities presented by the demands of the times, they will 
secure as adherents to the homoeopathic law of cure, thousands 
who are now seeking further light. 

Thanks to the energy of present powers, we are at the 
threshhold of a new era in homoeopathic materia medicawe 
are at the building of a broader and stronger foundation, and 

*^4. 

we are sure of a larger and more perfect superstructure as 
evidenced by the recent work of the drug proving cause. 
This is the beginning of a great work and should be followed 
with assiduity. Such facts as they have acquired will rob our 
materia medica of all mysticism, and force the acknowledgment 
of our contemporaries to the truthfulness of the principle for 
which homoeopathy has so long contanded. 

The present is the opportunity for handing out to our 
confreres our latest findings, of impressing upon them that 
homoeopathic materia medica is really scientific materia medica 
and by thus gaiuing recognition of the homoeopathic law by all 
schools of medicine, we will find the homoeCpathio principle 
' aggrandized and patronized by those who have heretofore 
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belittled and ignored the same. Tenth will stand against 
obduracy and all opposition, so let us present the truth. 

If such of the regular persuasion who have been inclined to 

« 

scoff and jeer at homoeopathic materia medica vrould only stop 
long enough to note the history and disposition of drug^ they 
vronid find on every hand that nature in her creation of things 
had established an aifinity which is nowhere more marked than 
in drugs Snd their application to disease. As illustrations let us 
turn our attention for a moment to bryonia. The toxic effect 
of bryonia invariably expends its force in parenchymatous 
organs enclosed in serous membranes and no matter the 
individiiab the effect of bryonia poisoning is always manifested 
by pathological changes in serous membranes. Bryonia is as^ 
intimately related in its affinity for serous membranes as is the 
variation of color to the peacock^s tail. With this as a starting 
point how easy it is to provide proof that bryonia in small doses ' 
will cure disturbances of serous membranes which have arisen 
form other causes. All that is necessary is the practical 
application of the homoeopathic principle; it needs only to be 
tried to be proved. In contra-distinction to bryonia which 
comes from the vegetable kingdom let us for a moment discuss 
caittharis. 

. Every on^ knows that the poison of the Spanish fly has an 
affinity for mucous membranes and especially for the genito¬ 
urinary tract and in every instance where its toxic effect is 
obtained, strangury, urinary tenesmus and pain are present. 
Now if cantharis selects with such certainty particular organs 
of the body and if it invariably produces certain symptoms in 
the subject when given in toxic doses, is it unreasonable to 
suppose that it will benefit similar conditions in the body 
arising from other causes if applied in non-toxic doses ? The 
principle of homoeopathy is the most reasonable and the most 
sensible of any of the principles affecting human life. The 
application of drugs in accordance with the law of similia is 
nature's own law. In belladonna, stramonium and hyoscyamus 
are every indication that plaitts are related to each other; 
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ibat they have a speibiOc influence upon the human body and 
that they are intended by every provision of natnre for the 
onre'of each conditions as they prodace. 

Thus we might go on with every drug with which we are 
familiar and we could find with as much justiflcation a rule for 
the' employment of any of them, for each one has some 
underlying rule of application which indicates it in every 
case. How much better is it to have some reasofiable rule 
of application, some real point to aim at and some certainty of 
success rather than the empirical method and 'f shot gun 
policy of polypharmacy. 

If we as homcBopaths will study more carefully the pathogenesis 
of drugs, if we will learn to depend upon the real pathological 
effect of medicines and the kind of organs in which they are 
indicated, we will have established for homoeopathy a policy 
which cannot be gainsaid by anyone. One of our greatest 
troubles in the past bas been that sometimes our enthusiasm 
has gotten the better of our judgment and we have made 
statements and laid claims that were doubtful if not questionable. - 
But with all shortcomings, the homoeopathic principle has 
kept in the vanguard and if proper tactics are employed by 
the homoeopaths of the future, recognition will be universal. 

It is recognized by all that homoeopaths have revolutionized 
the dispensing of drugs. The American Institute of Homoeopathy 
set the pace for medical education and the homoeopathic 
practitioners of days gone by created a new life and greater 
longevity for the children of the race, for they taught long 
before the microscope made its revelations that disease producing 
force was an unseen and dynamic force, and that filth, foul air 
and lack of sunshine were productive of much of the mortality 
rate among children, and it was through their efforts that 
' sunshine and fresh air were let in and filth and stench let out. 
Because of their results in preventing and overcoming children's 
diseases, they used to be called baby doctors, they were said 
to he good enough for the children. 

It has finally come to pass that these ohildten have become 
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adults and these adults have not forgotten medical principle 

made their early existence possible or their tifterliving endurable* 
So new the hotnoeopathic clientele numbers thousands of the 
best full grown citizens of the land and each year finds new 
exponents of its truth and many new beneficiaries of its practice, 
and the principle promulgated aud carried forward by the 
forefathers in the faith, has continued to grow until even our 

4 

former enemies have admitted that homceopaths are not more 
than half bad and so they are willing that we should join the 
regular medical family. 

It has been this progressive disposition, this realization of 
facts and principles, this application of means* and methods 
that has made homceopathy such a power in the medical world 
and it is because of the ever increasing field of bomoeopatby 
that amalgamation is so desired, to make the most of our 
opportunities. 

We must arrange for still broader preparation, greater 
thoroughness of research, and a firmer stand for our principle 
and when we have succeeded iu this we will have attained just 
recognitiop. 

I believe that there should be but one doctor of medicine, 
that there should be but one school, but the Materia Medica 
of that school should be based upon the law, Similia Similibus 
Curantur and its progenitor and followers should be recognised 
as worthy and capable men aud women to both glorification 
and recommendation.—The North American Journal of HommO’^ 
pathy^ January, 1911. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES. 

An Erer-Ready Night Light. 

An ever-ready night light, euMording to The Trained Nuree, can 
he made from a battle about six inches high and one inch in 
diameter, by filling it two thirds full of pure olive oil, which has 
been heated well for about fifteen minutes, and dropping in a piece 
of phosphorus about the size of a bean and corking tightly. This is 
aniil to give a good light for about four months, anJ whenever it 
grows dim, the bottle is opened to let in oxygen. Caro must be 
used in handling the phosphorus.—The Iforlh American Journal of 

Homoeoptdhy, January, 1911. 


Drying the Milir Secretion., 

Storrs in the Jour, of Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrice gives 
the method which is used in the John Hopkins Hospital in all cases 
for checking the secretion of the lactating breast If nursing be 
contra-indicated for any reason, the breasts are left absolutely alone 
for the days immediately following labor. When they become 
painful from the engorgement that usually comes about the third 
day, the patient is told that the pain and swelling will disappear 
and that no treatment is necessary. If the pain becomes so severe 
that the patient seems unable to stand it, a hypodermic of morphine 
or codeine may be given. A loose fitting bandage may bo applied 
to prevent sagging, but not to exert pressure. This method has 
been thoroughly tested during the past four years and has been 
found satisfactory and enables the abandonment of the breast 
pump, plasters and tight bandages. It checked the secretion in all 
cases and in no instance did a mammary abscess develop.—^The 
North American Journal of Homceopathy, January, 1911. 


♦ 

Autogenous Virus in the Treatment of Sepsis. 

The latest development of vaccine therapy comes from our American 
colleague. Dr. Duncan, who has recorded some striking cases of 
Sepeis treated and cured in a new way. In one case of abscma 
after compound fracture with adiarkad septic symptoms, after the 
fmlure of a stock vaccine of streptococcus pyogenes and also of an 
autogenous vaccine, three doses each of one drop of the fresh pus ^ 
ware given by the mouth in sugar. There was a marked reaction 
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to* the third dose, but subsequently the effect on the pus secretion 
was marvellous. In a few days the wound healthy, and the . 
discharge had stopped. After this experience, l)r. Duncan made use 
of a siuiilar method in other septic oases, with similar excellent 
results. Two or three doses only were given in each case. This 
is a development of IsotUerapy without potentization. Ten cases 
in all wore reported. The paper and discussion on it will be found 
in the Chironian. —The IJomceopathic ITorW, .January 2, 1911. 


Eqnisetnm. 

Dr, Simpson writes :— ^^Equisestum Hyemale ” in involuntary 
urination I have often found of great value, and the most recent 
clinical confirmation came under observatioii recently, as follows 
in the person of a Mrs. P n, aged 35, who complained of being 
very frequently compelled to forego important duties and diversions 
for fear of the urgent sudden desire to urinate, the urine escaping 
involuntarily unless promptly arrested with difficulty and pain. 
Over the region of the bladder a dull pain was mostly present, 
aggravated by standing, walking or kneeling, I suspected some 
anteversio uteri,” but finding no indication of malposition, prescribed 
three drops (of the sixth centesimal ) of TinoL EquwAwiti Hyemale 
twice a day until relieved. Slie only required two doses to effect 
the purpose, and since January has been entirely free from discom¬ 
fort.-^The HomceopcUhic Worlds January 2, 1911. 


Infantile ^cnrvy. 

Ostfaeimer in the H F. Medical Journal •says that while the 
exact cause of infantile scurvy is still shrouded in doubt, yet the 
treatment is oxtermely simple for the administration of fruit juices, 
especially orange juice is almost specific. In many instances no 
other treatment than the administration of orange juice has been 
employed and rapid recovery has resulted. Yet most physicians agree 
that, as infants in whom infantile scurvy develops have generally 
been taking some proprietary food, condensed milk, or sterilized 
milk, this food should be at once stopped, substituting for it uncooked 
milk, or milk that has been boiled just before giving it to the child. 
As a prophylactic measure, orange juice should always be given 
to infants who have been fed on such foods for any length of time. 
Of course these infants should be placed upon an uncooked milk 
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mixture at once. The prognoaia is always good if the diagnosis 

be made early and proper treatment given. Orange juice is the 

1 ^ 

best of the fruit juices and should be given in doses of one tablespoon¬ 
ful or more every two hours.' Grape juice comes next. Lemon 
juice must be sweetened and is not so good as unsweetened juices. 
In a word : the treatment of infantile scurvy is orange juice.--^The 
North Ameria^ Journal of Homoeopathy^ January, 1911. 


Treatment of Syphilis without Drugs. 

Kem in Physioloyic Therapeutics claims to have had more 
satisfactory results from the treatment of syphilis without drugs 
than wi^ any of the wellknown methods usually employed. The 
outline of the treatment which is used, and which is irrespective 
of the stage of the disease, is as follows : Each patient receives a 
course of twenty-one sweat baths in a hot-air oven. These baths 
are given daily and patient is left in the bath until the bodily 
temperature has reached 100 degrees F, after which he is placed 
under a needle shower at 100 degrees and left for three to five 
minutea The temperature is then gradually cooled to 60 degrees 
and kept at that temperature for twenty to sixty seconds. After 
drying, the patient rests for a short time before leaving the office. 
In addition the patient takes nascent ozone inhalations (oxgoline 
treatments) for forty-five minutes morning and evening. Should 
the patient show any loss of weight, the length of treatment is 
reduced to thirty minutes at a* sitting until he gains again, when 
the length is increased to forty-five minutes as before. After six 
weeks of this treatment the inhalations are reduced to one a day 
and this is kept up for ^ix or seven months. Medication any 
kind was never resorted to, irrespective of the eOndition' of the 
patient, and all the usual syphilitic eruptions have disappeared in 
from two \o four weeks after beg^ning treatment. The advantages 
are summarized : The method is .clean and far &om disagreeable. 
Instead of burdening the patient with a poison, the appetitie improves 
and the weight increases, it builds up their vital resistance. There 
are no inponveniences to fear from {mssible over-dosage. The length 
of time required for a cure is shorter than wilk the routine mercury- 
potabsiam-iodide in general use to-day.—The North American Journal 
€>f Homceopathyt January, 191L 
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BTolation of Terms. 

/■* 

It is ftxiomatio to state that the more profound onr knowledge 
becomes the more confined are the uses of our words. When a 
generality is dissected into numerous parts, we mui^ have terms 
4o expresB the meaning of the divisions. Venereal diseases had 
to be separated into gonorrhoea and syphilis; typl^us fever into 
typhoid and typhus ; and at the present day many ofinr class-names 
are being thrown from a position of specificity to one of obscurity. 
The fehrusulm of diagnoses of not many years ago are coming into 
their own as influenzal, pneumococcal, septicemias, through the 
influence of more careful bacteriological routine, or as one of a group 
like that described by Brill on the basis of most careful clinicij 
observation. The white-cells of the blood form a whirl of polemic 
discussion based mainly on studies of histogenesis, and what is a 
myeloblast to-day becomes a lymphoblast to-morrow. Acute lymphatic 
leukemia is in grave danger of losing its respected portion in the 
world of medical terminology, for after all, are not the large cells 
really myelogenous in origin? Raynaud’s disease will probably 
ultimately be called by some other name, not as a concession to 
those who see no reason for attaching a man’s name to things medical, 
but because as a clinioo-pathological entity it will not be able to 
with stand the onslaughts of those who believe it to be m^f^y a 
state of affairs existing at some particular time in ^the life of an 
unki^own disease, whose ages at other periods are represented in 
erythromelalgia, acrocyanosis chronica anesthetica, thrombo-angiitis 
obliterans, et(f. Diabetes mellitus undoubtedly is a cloak to cover 
more than one disease whose main clinical manifestations are similar. 
Clinical observation has already divided this symptom complex; 
further studies in conjunction with pathologists will surely make 
a permanent classification when one begins to consider otur 

present knowll^ge of diseases of the liver and spleen and remembers 
Himot, Gaucher, Widal, Banti, in a confused medley with splenic 
hereditary acholuric jaundice, and hypertrophic oirrhosiB. 
We can only hope for a future when defizdtions of diseases will be 
complete, and when the names applied will be baaed on dinico- 
pathological grounds rather than applied as an honor to the disooverer. 
>—The JwirnaA of ihe American Inst^uie of Romm^^aAy^ Januaiy, 
1911. 
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Campaign against Certain. Patent Medicines. 

The main effect brought about by the policy of the Bureau of 
Chemietiy haa b^n to educate the public to a sense of the harmful- 
ness of nua|y of the patent medicinee. For instanoei Dr. Ij. F. 
Kebler, ohirf of the Division of Drugs of the Bureau of Oliemistry^ 
published a short time ago a pamphlet pointing out the harmfulness 
of many of the hab|t-forming dnigs which are contained in so many 
of the most widely advertiBed nostrums. He was especiaHy insistent 
on the fact that the majority of the -so-called soothing syrups 
for infanta had in their composition narcotics of one kind or another, 
eepecially opium and its derivatives. These soothing syrups are 
extremely commonly used in America, and Dr. Kebler made out 
a list of the more prominent ones which contain habit-forming 
drugs. Of course, a great difficulty met with in America in the 
endeavour by the authorities to prove to the public that many 
noBturms are harmful to health is that the lay journals advertise 
them extensively. The same difficulty is doubtless met with in 
Great Britain, Wonderful to relate during the summer of last 
year an influential daily paper in Philadelphia took the matter up, 
quoted Dr. Kebler as to the composition of several of the more 
notorious infant soothing syrups, and initiated a newspaper campaign 
Bg/uhst the use of these remedies. Further than this, the most 
4XHi8picuou8 daily paper of Chicago followed suit and pursued a 
camiiaign against babies’ soothing syrups with typical western ex^rgy. 
The writers of the articles did not mince words in describing the 
action of the manufacturers of such products, but ^tuperated ail 
concerned in the traffic in strenuous western style. Cartoons, too, 
were brought into use to illustrate more graphically the effect of 
the syrups, and at the Food Exhibition held in Madison-square 
Gardens, New York, a few months ago, Dr. Kebler used one of these 
cartoons on a screen as a part of the Bureau of Chemistiy’s exhibit 
to educate the public regarding harmful nostrums generally. News¬ 
papers in different portions of Amenca have interested themselves ^ 
in the matter to a greater or less extent, and thus the community 
is beginning to have an intelligent comprehension of the fact of 
the case. 

Moreover, the United States Post office Department is cobperating 
with the Division of Drugs, This division in 1909 made analyses 
of 15 medicinal agents represented as cures for various maladies 
and sent or prescribed through the post in violation of the postal 
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laws. The investigatiooB required not etkdy'^ the analysis of tha 
samples'of the medioioes used in the treatments, but also a study 
of all the claims and representations made for treatment, that the 
Postniaster-Oeneral might be advised as to whether or not false 
and fraudulent representations and promises, had been made. In 
1909 and during the past year several successful proseSutiona have 
been brought by the Post office Department against nostrum 
proprietors for violations of the postal laws. 

It is impessible to over-estimate the educative influence of the 
various pamphlets sent «>ut by the Division of Drugs^ describing 
the composition and explaining the injurious nature of many of 
the well-known quack remedies. It is in this educative propaganda 
that the utility of the work being done by the Division of Drugs 
is maiuly to be found. Some little time ago Dr. Kebler, Dr. 
Morgan, and Dr. Rupp, all connected with the Bureau of Chemistry 
published a. bulletin on the harmfulness of headache powders. 

, These powders are very largely used in America, especially by 
women, and are no doubt also used on a wide scale in England. 
It was first shown that acetanilid, antipyrin, and phenacetin are 
very frequently made use of in the preparation of mixtures intended 
for the relief of headache and other minor aches and pains; it was 
likewise shown that the injudicious use of these drugs has produced 
bad efTects in many instances; and furthermore that the number 
of reported cases of poisoning by at least one of them has increased 
notably during the past few years. A list was compiled of the 
authentic cases of poisoning by these drugs, and this plainly proved 
that headache powders sold indiscriminately are a distinct menace 
to the public health.—^The Lancet^ January 14, 1911. 
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CLINICAL F(ECORD. 

Foreign. 

CASES CURED BY HOMCEOPATHIC 

TREATMENT. 

Bt Jaxes Ttler EenT| MiD. 

Case I.—Miss H., age 29. While attending school broke down 
in health fix>m over work. This state of nervous proslration and 
brainfag had lasted four years. * 

Study was impossible^ as it produced trembling and coegestive 
headaches. She became violently excited from even short conversation 
with ficienda 

The only thing possible for her to do ^aa light house work. 

There was aversion to all food, but especially to meat, potatoes 
and bread; no thirst; light coloured stool 3 likes cool better than 
warm air 3 sleepless 3 suffered oocasipiiaUy from occipital headaches ; 
rheumatic pains in left shoulder 3 she suffered much from sciatioa. 

IseUhin^ Ini., two doses^ five weeks apart, and then two doses, 
10iV[. far apart, cured her entirely. 

She has since finished her university coarse and taken her degree. 

Cask n.—Miss B., age 27. Had Buffered great tortures with . 
sdatica. Fain low down in back and sciatica on right aide 3 severe 
in hollow of knee 3 constantly taking oold. ^ 

Lumbar region feels so weak. * 

Pain in hypogastrium first day of menses 3 menstrual flow only 
three days and clotted. 

TmA all the time, wants to rest but cannoL 

Has been operated on for appendicitis. . 

When walking, feels that she must pull the right leg forward 
to make it go. 

Cannot lie on the back as it increases the sacral pain 3 numbness 
when lying on this pif^ul right leg; distress in the right soiatie 
whem lying on it 

Exertion brings on pain in the sei 8 tio 3 pain in the right sciaiio 
daring menses 3 pains are worse during rest 

She got Mhua toae., 12lti. April 10th 3 also May 1st and Idtfa. 

> The fifft powder relieved Ihe pain in three days and when it 
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' xetamad ihe remedy was repeated. Yfo pain and good health afteo 
tike third doae. She had tal^jen old-abhool treatment and osteopathy 
for two years, daring which time she had steadily grown worse. 

Cass IIL—Mr. C., age 64. Passes blood with neor^ every 
stool; has no hssmorrl^oids nor any other troable with amts; what 
he calls a twisting ” pain in abdomen followed by stool j many 
loose stools. Has had several attacks similar to that for which 
he now consults me. He is a carpenter and while at work may 
be taken with hasty call for stool and mun^efl to reach the closet, 
but fails to remove or lower his garments, and the first thing he 
knows ntams to oonsciouaness to find has passed stool and urine 
in clothing. 

Says he is generally unconscious about thirty minutes} has no 
knowledge beyond moment of reaching the closet. 

* Seizure begins with the ** twisting pain ** in the abdomen ; the 
stool is copious and partly formed; next stool is generally 

Sulphur lOtq., and he reports that he is in better general h^th 
than for twelve years; has never had reourrenoe. The prescription 
was made June 29th, 1907.—The Eamac^kUhie W(n^ January 
2, 1911. 

APPENDICITIS. 

By Frakcib J. Wheeler, M.Il,C.S., L.RC.P. 

A. R. 27, Female (single), dressmaker. 

Previous health good until two years aga She then commenced 
to have severe attacks of pain in right aide of abdomen. She was 
treated as an out-patient at local infirmary, .where the case was 
said to have been diagnosed as ehranio appendieUk, and an operation 
suggested. Patient refused it For two years she has had these 
severe attacks of pain every fourteen to twenty-one days, 

I^otM ofcoie, —Pain right iliac and right lumbar re^pons. Usually 
^ afternoon 2.20 to 3, dull aching and accompanied by vomiting 
sikd>> after vouuting. Yomi^ like sour water, yellowish in colour. 

Pain < before menses. Pain is so severe she must lie down, 
and cannot lift up her right leg. ' Bight sided headache, and pain 
over right eye at times <<a.m. ^ 

Food—Aversion to fat well marked j likes hot foods yet >■ cold 
food; feels-< after eating. * 
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o Bow«Li always oonatipatodL FeeLs very depressed and ^^ineliiied 
to cry for nothing.” Glenerally >- op&xk air /< warm room << mosses* 
TreaitmmU,—Pvl$, 10iT|« one dose. 

Rmit —Slight attadc two days after Pub., bat unae&mpafMd 
by vomiting. At the time of writing two M.P. have passed and 
both marked by complete absence of pain, and no pain between 
peridos. The patient has lost her depression and says she ^Teela 
better altogether.”—^The Homasopaihic Worlds January 2, 1911* 


A CASE OF TUBERCULOSIS OF THE 

CONJUNCTIVA. 

St C. Kstox Shaw. 

Ophthalmic Surgeon^ London Hommopalhic Hoopital. 

Miss Edith H., age 27, was sent by Dr. Goldsbroagh to the 
London Homceopathic Hospital on September 16, 1909. When 
she was 4 years old her father died of phthisis. She is the seconci 
child of her parents, her elder brother dying at 9 months from 
tuberculoos meningitis. Her eyes were first affected when she was 
2 months old. At the age of , 3 they were again bad, and after a 
yau**s ti*8atment she was admitted to Moorfields. She was an^ in- 
and out-patient there several times till she was 12 years of age. Up 
till IS years she remained fairly well, with only slight attacka 
During the last eight years she has been constantly under treatment, 
first as an in-and out-patient at St Thomas’s Hospital, and later 
SB an in-patient for fiive months (November, 1908, to March, 
1909 ) at the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital The follow¬ 
ing five months she was a patient at the Royal Sea nitaBhg 
Infirmary, Margate. Whilst at the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic 
Hospital she had seven injections of tuberculin in her right iliac 
region, ond one subconjunctivally. Her last injection was in 
Eebruaiy, 1909. All treatment seems to have been of no avail, 
the patient was unable to do any work. Her mother now 
consulted Dr. Ooldsbrough, who sent* her to the London Homoec^ 
patikio Hospital In addition to her ocular condition, Miss H. had 
soffmwd from obstinate ulcers on her legs when a girl, and her 
fest wmre alwaywcold, like marble. 

There wiui nothing diaraeteristio about her appearance. Her 
, right cornea was ftiintly nebulojis, btri otherwise the right eye tout 
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good. On the left cornea was a dense nebula. At the' sclero- 
comeal mugin, on the outer'' side, was a yellowish-red subconjunc- 
tivid nodular mass, infiltrating the oonjuuotiva, and raised above the 
surface of the sclerotic. There was considerable ocular injection, 
pain, and photophobia. .Around the mass the sclerotic • was blue 
and discoloured. The surface of the nodular mass seemed ulcerated. 
She was prescribed tablets of calc. carb. 3 t.d.s., and m Ui. of 
tuberculinam 30 once a week, and told to come again in a month’s 
time. 

• 

She, however, returned on September 20, saying she began at 
once ta improve on taking the calc, oarb., but after taking the 
tuberculinum on the 19th she had severe pain in the eye, with 
increase of photophobia swelling of the lids, and a great increase 
in the redness and injection of the eyeball. Owing to this aggravation, 
idl medicine was stopped. By the 25tli the eyes were much better, 
the injection bad gone, and there was no pain. Sac.Iac. ordered 
night and morning. 

September 30.—She has . been steadily improving until to-day, 
when the eye became inflamed and painful; before this the left 
eyeball had ^come clearer, and there was very little rednesa T, 
n./ extensive ciliary injection, but the raised nodular mass is 
certainly less. Calcarea carb. 3 at night Tubero. 30 once a week, 
and gutt atrop. t.d.a 

October 21. —She has taken her medicine steadily; the tuber¬ 
culinam now produces scarcely any reaction; and the patient is 
feeling ever so much better in herself. Her eye has not been so 
well for two years. The nodular mass described in the first note 
has gone; the eye is less red, and there is very little ciliary 
injection. Has ou^tted atropiue three days. Repeat med. only. 

November 4.—Steady improvement; the corneal opacities are 
decidedly decreasing. Repeat tuberc. only. 

November 11.—Hie day after taking last dose of tubera consider¬ 
able reaction. jDalc ca^b. 3 nocte. Tuberc. once a month. 

December 9.—^Took tuberc. on December 6, the first time since 
bat note; the eye having been quite free from bloodshot Next day 
the eye was red and inflamed, but thu has passed off. Repeat 

Janua/ry 13, 1910.—^The dose of tubmu taken last night was 
not followed by any reaction. 
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* '-Fairiuuff ll^ls feeling very well in. bmelf, be^ tiian ahe 
has been for the laat three years. Has had no redneaa of the eye 
daring the month, no' reaction. All indaration has aabaided; the 
eclerotio has resumed its normal appearanoe, oat the veina are a 
little falL The neboUe are leas marked. 

She now ceased attendance, and went to Biarritz as a goVemees. 
In Answer to an inquiry (December, 1910), her mother writes 
that ahe is continuing her work, and « that the eye is^ beautifully 
clear.’t She still takes an occasional dose of tuberc. 

This case seems ^ortby of report on grounds other than the relirf 
of saeh a long-standing disease, which is in itself a point of interest. 
Hem taberc. 30, taken by the mouth, cured after tuberculin, given 
auboutaneoualy and sabconjanctivally, failed to produce any ameliora¬ 
tion. It is to be noted what a decided aggravation the first dose 
of taberc. prodnoed, and how the reaoticm became less and less as 
tiie case ptogmssed.—The Briiith Homaopaihie Jowmat, February, 

1011 . 
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THUJA IN THE CURE OF WARTS. 

Br James Seaesok, M.D« 

» 

On September 22nd of this year a youth, aged 19, came to 
'Consult me at the London Hoiuceopathic Hospital. The back 
of his hands were practically covered with warta I counted 
fifty of them altogether. Ho had had them for throe years, and 
fresh ones wero coming. They were chiefly situated about the 
knuckles and the tips of the fingers, and they were worse on the 
right hand. He had some time previously applied Sulphuric and • 
^lacird Acetic Add, acting under medical advice, and the warts 
disap{)eared under this local treatment but re-appoared again 
three months afterwards, rather worse than before. 1 gave him 
Thuja 30 five drdps night and morning. I saw him again on 
October 13th. He thought one of the warts appeared to be 
powdering, but otherwise there was no change. I gave him Thuja 
3x, thi-ee drops thrice daily. On the 10th of November I saw him 
again. Some had gone, others were fading and no fresh ones had 
appeared. I gave liim Thuja C,JIL, three doses, to be taken at 
intervals, and I had the satisfaction of showing the case at the 
Honyman-Gillospie Lecture on December 6th. The warts had 
altogether gone, and the hands were quite clear. Wliile he was 
under my treatment tl\e patient had no local application of any 
kind.—The Uomceopathic Worldj January 2, 1911. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

By Fkawcis J. Whreler, M.RC.S., L.R.C.P. 

Case 1.—G. D., aged 2 years, Female. 

JPatnily History, —Consumptivo. The mother was in advanced 
stage of consumption before the birth of the child and died soon 
after. 

Notes of Case. —The child had been delicate from birth. Last 
April had pneumonia. It had recently been operated upon for 
abscess over right malar bone (? tubercular). 

jl^he patient was first seen by me on August 17th, 1^10. It 
was a fat, flabby, fair-haired child. Its appearance was striking. 
While apparently well nourished its flesh had a peculiar chalky- 
white appearance. The lips, conjunctives, and inucQUs membrane 
of mouth appeared almost colourless, being so anmmic. Anterior 
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itmtanelle not closed. Abdomen bwoIIos, enlarged mesenterio 
glands could be felt Left big' toe swollen. Right ankle eWblleh 
and skin inflamed orer Int MallesJua, obviously tubercular. 

lUght leg weak. Walked with limp and foot thrown outwards. 
.Adductor muscles of thigh wasted due apparently to anterior polio¬ 
myelitis. Sweats on head at night Appetite bad. Extremely 
fond of eggs. 

Bowels. —Recently had suflered from Diarrhoea of greenish colour. 

Teeth. —Number of erupted teeth not noted at the time. The 
two upper canines were just becoming visible but black and 
unhealthy looking. 

To sum up the child was clinically typically tubercular, and 
definitely a Calcarea Carh. patient. * 

TrecAment. — Gale. Garb. lOni. one dose, with an occasional 
dose of Tub. 30. 

September IJ^h .—Nearly a month later. Right ankle less swollen. 
Left toe apparently normal. Much > until three days previoasly, 
when it had diarrhoea. Lips slightly more colour. Canine teeth 
nearly through, and sownd tooth beyond the black edge (vide Kent 
under Calc. Garb.). Walks better. C. Garb. 10m. repeated as 
child was not so well in itself, fretful, etc. 

October IJ^h. —Improved wonderfully. Flesh more natural in 
appearance. Eats and sleeps bettor. Swelling of ankle cleared 
up by the end of September ; no return since. Right leg not so 
weak. Lips good colour and cheeks show trace of coloipr. Anterior 
fontanelle smaller. Gale. Garb lOni. given. 

December 1«<.—I have not seen the child since October but 
received a latter to say the child *' looks wonderful,” is eating well 
and its cheeks are “ getting quite rosy.” A written account is 
inadequate in conveying how very bad the child was and the marked 
im provement which has taken place. It has had no more medicine 
since October. The Tvbereulinum was probably unnecessary, not 
being indicated by the symptoms.—The Homceopaihie Worlds 
January 2, 1911. 
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, ®leanings fram^jltoittcnii^orarg ItUerrttnre. 

“IONS,” THE SECRETS OF THE PAST, THE 
HOPES OF THE FUTURE. 

By Charles W, Hatward. 

SurjeoTiy and Surgeon to the Throaty No$e and Ear DeipartmeM^ 

Hahnemann Uospitalf Liverpool, 

“Tons!” 'What are they? What do they teach us? What do they 
promise us ? 

1 regret extremely that 1 can put forward no claim to long acquaint¬ 
ance, or special knowledge of thene, the latest and by far the mmt 
wonderful of the recent discoveries of science. I have read one or two 
booka describing them and their conduct, and the tale is one which dwarfs 
any romance, I care not who may be the writer. It tells of wonders 
beside which the most wonderful and uncanny fairy tale is insipid and 
colourless. It has opened up a new universe of interest to me, and I 
trust that, as I pass in review a few of the points which stand out iu 
my recollection, your interest will be sufficiently excited to overlook 
the demerits of a condensed and otherwise mutilated story. When I come 
to the few remarks at the end of my paper, which deal with the applica¬ 
tion of these ions to the cure of disease, I shall be able to give one or 
two observations of my own, called from a short and limited experience 
of cases under my own care ; but apart from these fragmentary accounts, 

1 can only dish up scraps from the masters’ tables, hoping that the 
resulting hash may be palatable enough to whet your appetites for further 
helpings of the same mental pabuliiin. 

Firstly, allo^fr me to give baldly four chemical defiuitions, which will 
be in complete agreement with the knowledge taught even so receutly 
as when the youngest of us attended college. 

(1) A “molecule” is the smallest particle of a substance that can , 
exist in a free state, and which has the same composition as any larger 
to ft fl s of the substauce. 

(2) Au “atom” is the smallest part of an element that exists in any 
molecule. 

(3) A “compound” is a substauce whose molecule contains two or more 
kinds of atoms. 

(4) An “element” is a substauce whose molecule contains only one 
kind of atom. 

These definitions, with which we, in common with all other scientific 
men, have grown up, aro so firmly rooted in our minds that they seem 
almost to partake of the nature of “self-evident truths.” Until recently 
they were accepted as such, but the discovery of the “ion” has blown ^ 
them into fragments. You will observe tliat the “ground fact” of them 
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is the Destroy this, and the rest tumble. The first announce*^- 

meuti made by the newly arrived ion is, that the ‘^atom,’* far from being 
the smallest imaginable entity, is so huge by comparison, that an ion 
has about as much freedom and space within it, in which to whirl around 
at inconceivable speed, as our earth has in which to describe its orbit in 
the solar system ! 

Before describing any experiments, I should like to premise that my 
paper will be largely composed of quotations, and that 1 lay claim to 
no originality, except arrangement of these quotations with ]>addiug. It 
will be safe if you bear in mind that all the interest and the facta in the 
paper are borrowed, and that all the sawdust and padding are my own. 
To commence this mixture, I may ask how were these ions discovered, 
and how may we follow their demonstration ? 

Gas^ have in the ordinary course a very faint power of conducting 
electricity, and so it was possible to charge an electroscope and to m^tain 
the charge, for some time, as leakage was slow. 1 do not apologize for 
saying that an “electroscope” consists of an insulated rod to which are 
attached a brass plate and a thin strip of gold leaf. When the rod is 
electrified, the repulsive force between the portions of the same charges 
of electricity on the plate and the leaf, causes the gold leaf to stand out 
at an angle from the plate, which angle is a measure of the amount of 
electrification. 

Now the electroscope, having been charged, leakage is slow, and the 
repulsive angle is maintained for a considerable time, but it was found 
that if air from a candle flame> or air through which electricity had been 
passed, was brought near the instrument, the leaf immediately collapsed, 
showing that this air had in some mysterious way been rendered a 
good conductor of electricity. 

If we seek explanation from the chemist, be can only^ say that this 
air merely contains water and carbonic acid, and if you reply that it 
also contains “conductivity,” he will reply that your explanation is 
simply ridiculous, as “conductivity is a coudition, not a thing.” But on 
farther experiment, we find that if this air is filtered through glass wool, 
or bubbled through water or passed through a space through which a 
current of electricity is passing, all this new “conductivity” is removed. 
This power therefore depends upon something which can be filtered 
out; it must consist of particles, which must be different from the 
original particles of the gas in the normal state, and as the power is 
destroyed by an electric field, they must be electric particles, and as the 
conducting gas as a whole shows nd change, they must be both positive 
and negative 1 These particles are the “ions,” and the gas has been 
made into a conductor by “ionization.” 

Diagram No. 3 (exhibited) confirms the statements here made, by 
abowing the fiame of a Bunsen burner, divided into two parts, one 
positively and the other negatively electrified, simply by placing it 
between two oppositely charged plates^ 
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A further experiment gives extended infornmtion. In dingram 4 ih 
shown a glass vessel coDtaiuiug*'aQ insnlated metal plate (A), connected 
to an electrometer^ while under the plate passes a wire which can be 
rendered incandescent. With normal pressure of the air in the vessel, 
as the wire becomes hot and glows, the metal plate receives a charge of 
^^ipositive electricity. After passing a yellow heat, tliis charge diminishes 
' rapidly, and at a bright heat is very small. So far we prove that giiseons 
ions pass from the hot wire to the plate, and that these do not necessarily 
convey both kinds of electricity, but only positive. Now pump out air 
from the vessel. At first there is little change, _J>ut as the air pressure 
lessens, the sign of the electricity changes, and it becomes negative, 
and when nearly ail the air is removed, this may be of a high value. 
We therefore, gather that a Imv temperature and high pi’essure favour 
positive ions, and that as the tenif)erature rises, or the pressure falls, 
negative ions are also freed, which neutralize the positive reaction, and 
tliat with a high temperature and low pressure the negative ions swamp 
the positive. These nagative ioin are known as ‘‘corpuscles.'^ Now, 
these “corpuscles'* miglit be aptly tem>ed “unbelievable truths," as their 
size destroys .all our conceptions of dimensions ; their rate of motion 
breaks iip our conceptions of speed ; theis. univeraality banishes our 
idea of space ; their energy transceutls any fancy n>u]tiple of our most 
powerful machines which we can figure out, and their total corabiuatious 
and powers completely knock the bottom out of our laboriously concocted 
scheme of the Universe, and we have in a truly literal sense given us a 
“new heaven and a new e.arth." 

I have neither tinm nor competence to explain all the grounds which 
warrant such assertions, but before giving you mathematical statements 
embodying the truths upon which they are made, it will be well to call 
your atteuUon^to one interesting experin>ent (diagram 5, exl^bited) and 
the fascinating cleverness of this will, I expect, banish your doubts as to 
the possibility of the investigator's ability to obtaiti the knowledge. 
This apparatus enables the motion and charge on the corpuscles to be 
determined as they fly off a metal plate under tlie incidence of ultra¬ 
violet light. Now for a long (piotatioii 

’ “A is a charged alamiuium plate on which the ultraviolet light shines ; 
this liglJt comes from a spark between zinc terminals connected with 
an in<iuction coil, and enters the tube through tlie quartz window B,. 
which is peculiarly transpareut to ultra-violet waves. E is another 
metal electro<le, perforated iu the middle. It shields the right-hand 
part of the apparatus from the electrifie<i plate A, and provides a window 
through which the cqrpusclea may fly into the right-hand chamber. 
D and C are little metallic plates that can be connected with an electro¬ 
meter,. All this apparatus is enclosed in a sealed glass vessel fioni 
which the air has been almost altogether exhausted by pumping. Ou 
sending the ultra-violet light through the quartz window B, so that 
it falla on the charged aluminiuiu phite A, corpuscles fly off from A, 
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it right angles to it, and, passing in a beam through the window of 
the screen £, they strike the^ metal plate D, give up thrir electricity 
to it and signify their presence in the electrometer in connection with it. 

^%o far so good. But how does this help us to the weight and velocity 
of the corpuscles 7 Let us see. The first thing we notice is that while 
the electrometer, or measurer of electrification, connected with the plate 
D, is charged on the impact of the corpuscles, the electrometer connected 
with the plate C is quite unaffected. This shows that the corpuscles 
tend to travel in straight lines. The next thing to be noticed is that 
on the approach of a. magnet the corpuscles may be detf^ted so that 
they fall on C, and its electrometer will show a corresponding deflection. 

“This fact—namely, that a magnetic force will bend a beam of 
corpuscles—solves our problem. It may be shown beyond all question 
that when a magnet is presented at a stream of corpuscles each corpuscle 
tends to describe a circle at right angles to the magnetic force, and 

furthermore that the radius of this circle equals ~ where M is the mass 

of the corpuscle, V its velocity, E its electrical charge, and H the amount 
of magnetic force. Returning to the diagram of the apparatus, you 
will find that it is possible to measure the radius of this circle of 
corpuscular motion’; for, when the magnetic force just sufficient to 
deflect the corpuscles wholly to the electrode C they travel from E to 
C along the arc of this very circle. The size of the circle is indicated 
in the diagram, and the length of its radius is fixed by the relative 
positions of E and 

It is easy to measure the amount of magnetic force necessary, and 
taking these known quantities and substituting them for their syuibuis 
in the usual mathematical eq'iatious, the experimenters have been able 
to arrive at definite statements which command our acceptJince, no 
matter how they may blow into smithereens all our preconceived 
notions of size, velocity, energy, or space. 

la regard to size it is proved that the smallest atom hitherto known 
—namely, the atom of hydrogen—is one thousand times greater than a 
corpuscle. I should like to mention here that these corpuscles, or negative 
ions, differ widely from the positive ions, as a positive ion is about the size 
of the atom of hydrogen. 

As regards speed of the corpuscles. This depends upon the electrical 
force with which they are cliarged, but it varies between 10,000 and 
90,000 miles per second, the average of these equalling 40,000 times the 
speed of a rifle bullet That is rather a staggerer for slow-going people ; 
but they will liave to quicken their ideas of speed, as the corpuscle will 
not reduce its speed limit to suit old-time notions. 

These wonders of the corpuscles may be looked upon as making up the 
first act in the wonderful drama they perform. But the succeeding acta 
’coutain situations and excitements even more entrancing. 
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It wa» fouDi^thiit when these corpnsclea were given off from a plate iu 
a glass tube from which the 4(ir Jiad been carefully rerooved, they flew 
across the tube, and bombarded the wall opposite^ and it was found that 
they caused a set of ^‘rays” to be formed oateide the tube, and these 
rays were not either positive or negative ions. They had the power of 
illuniiaating a phosphorescent screen, and affecting a photographic plate, 
and were able to penetrate substances regarded as quite opa'jue to 
^Mrdinary light,. Their nature was not, and is not, known, and so they 
were, and are, called X-rays, to signify an nukuown quantity. So we 
see that our*frieuds the corpuscles produce a form of ray of enormous 
possibilities, in a manner which has so far baffled all scientists. 

Bocquerel found that an accidental leaving of some uranium on a 
photographic plate, enveloped in black paper, caused the plate to be so 
affected as to produce a photograph of the uranium. Here were more 
unknown rays ! 

Similar, but more powerful rays of an identical nature were later 
on discovered to proceed from nuliiifu. What was their nature ? 
Becquerel found that they proceeded iu straight lines, and did not affect 
a photographic plate not iu their Hue of fire. But by ingeniously placing 
a plate out of their direction, and causing the rays to pass through a 
magnetic field, he found that he could beud rays round a corner and 
cause them to affect such a plate. This proved that the rays could be 
bent by a magnet. 

Further investigations showed that he had here really three distinct 
kinds of rays :— 

(1) Rays that have very little penetrative power, and are only slightly 
bent by the strongest magnetic forces obtainable. These rays are known 
as the Alpha rays. They are positively electrified ions, and travel at 
the rate of 20,0^ miles a second, which equals 40,000 times faster than 
a rifle bullet 

(2) Rays that are very peuetratiug in character and are easily bent 
by weak magnetic forces iu a direction opposite to that of the Alpha 
rays. These rays are the Beta rays, and are our friends the negative 
ions or corpuscles, and they travel at 100,000 miles a second. 

(3) Rays that are absolutely undeviable by the strongest magneitc 
force obtainable, and have an unexampled power of penetrating matter 
generally considered opaque. These are the Gamma rays. They are 
neutral electrically, aud will penetrate a solid foot of iron, or several 
inches of metallic lead. They will affect a phtographic plate, and are 
either X-rays or some type of X-ray, and probably not any form of 
particle, but some vibratory waves, aud it is to these rays that the 
effects of radium as used iu treatment are due. 

1 caouot follow out the marvellous radium emanatiou but it is interest¬ 
ing to note that the activity shown so clearly by radium is supposed 
to exist in some quadtity everywhere, and it suggests itself to me, that 
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the undoubted power possessed by our preparations of dro^ which are 
far beyond all chemical analysis, may be in some way accounted for by 
this inert radio-activity being liberated and rendered available by the 
dilution and reduction of the atomic structure of the drug. That 
cliemiata have fiiiled to find anything in some ^f the dilute preparations 
means nothing. They only possess comparatively clumsy apparatus. 
Cau they analyse the sun ? Yes, the spectroscope has done this and 
proved to us the existence of our elements in sun and stars. Physicists^ 
thought they possessed transcendental methods when they applied the 
apectroscope. But the spectroscope is hopelessly beateu/and all this 
wonderful realm of knowledge would have been still beyond our ken, 
and both chemists and physicists would have stoutly denied its existence, 
as it was beyond their spectroscope. But it was discovered that an 
electroscope was so much more delicate as to reader it as much finer 
than a spectroscope as a hair is than a ship's cable. 

The electrometer will discover the millionth of a millionth of a 
fuilligramrae of radium—a quantity which, if told to a comparatively 
modern analytical chemist, would give him a headache, and if he were 
•compelled to try and form a definite conception of it, would produce a 
true attack of hysteria. Corpuscles are so minute that 30,000 billions of 
them could find ample room in the space of a moderate-sized pin's head 
(or a cubic millimetre). Thousands of millions of them are contained in 
a microscopic blood-cell. But the real climax of the drama is yet to 
come, and if 1 seem to fi^y off the track of the narrative, you must excuse 
me, as I think the appreciation of the dimUment would be greater if it 
approached in a cat-like manner, and not in a straight line avowing its 
where and whither.” 

The chemistry, which we all laboriously learned either from lectures 
cr so-called experiments,” which we ourselves indifferently performed, 
or encouraged our neighbour to perform while we watched, that is—if 
any strong acid or evil-smelliug constituent was necessary—has been ao 
worried and tattered by the newest discoveries, that it more resembles 
a scrapheap than a science. We still recognize our seventy odd elements, 
and the same allariiig changes take place, with the formation of the same 
brilliant colours or mossy precipitates as we valued of yore ; but what 
of the old glory is left, when we know ^at all our old friends, the 
elements, are no longer separate entities, but only different compilations 
of only one mysterious component 7 
I must present the rest of the drama in the form of a potted play,” 
or the audience is likely to melt away, as one by one creeps homeward 
to bed. 

The spectroscope analyses the sun, and shows us all our elemeuts 
there. But not as we know them; they are in vapour, and, as in iron, 
where "we are not dealing with iron itself, but with primitive forms 
of matter contained in iron, which are <^pabie of withstanding the high 
temperature of the sno after the iron as such has bden'broken up.” 
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Bat the saa, ia a eomparatirely inefficient fvraaee^ and Sir Normt^ 
Lockyer has found etara of propessirely increasing heat, up to 30,000* C.! 

Analysing these stars, he finds tliat in each successive hotter star, or 
class of stars the complicated elements are resolved into simpler forms. 
He classified these stars into three classes : firstly, and of lowest tempera^ 
tare, the carbon stars, from which faint arc lines are obtained. The 
metallic stars, through the ascending members of which a feeble gas 
of the helium family makes its appearance; and then the hottest or 
gaseous stars, in which is found a strong gas of the helium family. 
And so this grand knowledge tells us that all elements are one element, 
that according to the grouping of the constituents so are the ^^properties 
of each element, that the farthest traceable particles are our old friends 
the ‘*ions,” now dignified with a new title of ^‘electrons.” 

That one thousand negative ions, surrounded by a larger positive ion, 
constitute an atom of hydrogen. That sixteen thousand ions grouped 
in a positive ion are au atom of oxygen. That all the most complicated 
elemeuts and compounds are made up of ions grouped in an infinite variety 
of numbers and manners. Finally, that these ions are really electricity 
in its ultimate form, and that they arise through “vortices” and 
^ pressures ” in the ether, aud are more or less concrete manifestations 
of this all-pervading ether ! 

Not only is the ether all-pervading, but it u all. Every particle, all 
the way down from the hottest star to the meanest piece of rubbish which 
we fling away, consists of different presentations of the one and only 
thing which exiata Does not this demonstration completely carry out 
the prophecy of “ showing a new heaven and a new earth ” ? 

I will add no remarks of my own to attempt to explain the wonder. 
It would be to put on the harlequinade, after such an amazing transform* 
ation scene, *1 will bring this portion of my paper to a close with 
- another long and illuminatiug quotation given as a “ summing-up ” :— 

(1) Negative electricity is made up of unit charges called corpuscles, 
-or electrona 

(2) Static electricity is due to the action of these corpuscles at rest, 

(3) Current electricity ia due to nothing but these corpuscles in motion, 
whether through gases, liquids, or solids. 

(4) Magnetism is a force developed in the ether at right angles to 
the direction of motion of the corpuscles. 

(6) Light and other radiations are due to disturbances in the surrounding 
^ther, caused by a change in the motions of the corpusclea 

(6) Self-induction of an electric current and the mechanical inertia 
of matter are identical, and they are due to the electric charge, or 
oorpuBcle in motion. 

(7) Macs or quantity of matter is simply the ether carried along by 
the corpuscles in its motion ; it is by no means a constant quantity, bat 
depends upon the velocity of motion of the corpuscles. 
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*(8) The atoiQB of matter themseWes are made np of the same negatiTe 
cliargee or cort)U8clea, each aggregatiou of corpuscles being surrounded 
by a sphere of positive electricity. 

(9) Consequently, matter, in its last analysis, is identical with 
electricity. 

Part II. 

Whether we have been uncouBciously liberating and utilizing these 
ions for the last hundred years, or not, a vista of their usefulness aDd*--in 
my opinion—the most hopeful prospect which lias ever brightened the 
medical horizon, is bound up in them and their applications towards the 
cure or banishment of disease. 

I wish I had the opportunity of access to even a limited and cheap 
outfit of apparatus, us I think it would be easy and incalculably important 
to find out whether we have owed our success in our distinctive 
therapeutics to the unconscious anticipation of this wonderful discovery. 
Apart from that question, there is an imperative cull for us now to 
develop this new hope, and utilize to the utmost the aid which these 
ions offer us. I am of opinion that in them, if we have not an established 
and glorified homoeopathy, then we have an advance even upon homoeo¬ 
pathy, the limits of which are only the limits of our ability to develop 
it. When these ions are made to travel in a circuit, they have the power 
of breaking up and carrying along with them drugs, and in this way 
it is possible to convey infinitesimal portions of medicines into the very 
minutest cells of the body. 

If a pad soaked in a solution of a drug be placed upon the skin, and 
the current passed, the solution is ionized ” and its particles carried 
by the ions into the structure of the cells. The dose may be microscppic, 
but its application is direct in a way never before imagined, and the 
results greater than ever previously dreamt of. A 1 per^'ceut* solution 
of cocaine passed into the tissues in this way produces an ansesthesia 
far beyond that obtainable by hypodermic injection of even a mazimuia 
dose. 

Of course there are dangers in its very blessings. Leduc tells us that 
on one occasion a rabbit upon which he was experimenting died unaccouut- 
ably. He discovered that the electrode used had at a former time been 
used with a solution of strychnia, and that his assistant had carefully 
washed the pad, and thought he had removed all traces of this drug. 
/Nevertheless, the rabbit died of strychnia poisoning. The solutiona 
used are dilute, never more than 2 per cent., and often 1 per cent. 

The modu9 operandi is to have a large indifferent electrode, which 
may be an arm or foot bath, or a moist pad upon any convenient part 
of t)i6 body» The part to be treated is ihen covered with a ^pad of pum 
lint or other suitable material soaked in the medicated solution, the 
active electrode applied and fastened in position, and the electric current 
passed, the ordinary strength being about 2 milliamp&res per square 
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eeatiaietre of the active pad, and the tinoe ten to twenty minutes! 
These strengths and periods arb lengthened when special effects are 
desired. 

Lupus, tubercular, varicose ulcerations are treated with zinc solution, 
and great improvement results. Copper salts for rodent ulcer, lupus 
erythematosus, and sycosis and ringworm. Lithium on the positive aide 
with potassium iodide on the negative has been found to give instantaneous 
relief in acute gout. Maguesiuiu solution, with a carbou electrode, 
removes multiple warts. Salicylic acid—the sodium salicylate—relieves 
sciatica, rheumatism and neuralgia; as also does quiuine bisulphate. 
Sodium chloride with the negative pole breaks up adhesions and librous 
tisane, aud has cured ancient pleuritic adhesions; potassinm iodide 
causes absorption, aud relieves thickening. 

Strictures can be removed by this treatment. The passage of an 
ordinary sound and connecting it to the current causes the action to be 
concentrated upon that site where the sound is tightly nipped and the 
thickening tissue is absorbed. 

Inoperable malignant tumours have been removed, but in this case, 
as prolonged action and intense current is necessary, the treatment is 
very painful. It is necessary to keep the patient under chloroform for 
an hour or longer, and to pass zinc ions into the mass from various points, 
using a * current up to 600 millianip^res. Wherever these zinc iona are 
thoroughly driven in, the tissue is blauched and destroyed, and the mass 
doughs away, leaving a wound which in the most favourable cases 
heals with ease, and results in comparatively little deformity. 

I have myself used many of these, and in some cases the results have 
been wonderful. A young man, aged 20, came to me with a large 
goitre. It was growing worse, aud interfered with breathing. As he 
lived in Maucbhster it was not possible to carry out complete treatment— 
say two to three weekly applications—but he hsp come over once a week 
for about ten weeks, and the goitre has reduced more than one aud seveu- 
sixteenths of an inch. It now is ouly observable at the root of the neck, 
and causes no inconvenience. A 2 per cent, solution of potassium iodide 
has been passed for fifteen minutes, latterly the current strength getting 
up to 50 milliampfirea. lu his case I have experimented on my own 
account, and although I have never seen that anybody else has tried it, 
I have latterly given him the last five minutes of each seance with the 
combined current—the constant current to drive the ions in, and the 
dnusoidal to stimulate the muscular fibres, and in this way I have hoped 
to accelerate progress. I am convinced that it has materially assisted in 
this* case. Of course he has had medicinal treatment as well, but his 
progress bos been far beyond any dream that my previous experience in 
medicinal treatment alone could inspire. [ am now having the treatment 
ap{ftied in four or five cases which came to my out-patients, aud in each 
one diminution is notioedi 
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I haTe at present in hospital a case of bad rhemnatic knees in an old 
woman. She has had several applications with sodium salicylate and 
lobloridei and improvement baa certainly followed. 

Another freakish experiment of my own was to seek aid by this means 
in a case of amputation of the arm, where the patiept had been almost 
dead from septic processes. Aftor much anxiety, I got the stump to heal 
with the exception of two long Binnse8,and as we had experienced greats 
trouble previously &om burrowing, t feared another edition of the same 
mischief. I had his stump put into a jug of salt solution, and metallic 
probes inserted in the sinuses to convey the current This procedure 
assuredly helped to stop the suppuration in the sinuses, and they have 
healed up excellently. 

The science of ionic medication is still in its infancy, and I have only 
recently been born into it, so the personal contributions to its favourable 
claims of which I am capable are too limited in extent. Still, the 
evidence I can give is favourable. The testimony or recommendation of 
any man is of no more value to the receiver than is his personal estimate 
of the giver, so that to each of you the gain through my account of this 
new development of medical science will carry a varying weight. For 
what it is worth to anyone, or to all, I offer it, and would only ask further 
this evening that you permit me to demonstrate the necessary apparatus 
and its method of use.—The £ritUh Homceopathic Journal, February, I91h 
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It not only keeps off colds, influenza and coughs, but noth- 
ing so quickly makes these .ailments disappear. Its 
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# 
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immediately, and it is so aggreeable in 
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medical publications both domestic and foreign, and Physician’s 
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Spedflo for all sorts of acute, chronic and olMtinate cases 
of Neuralgia, Neuritis, Sciatica, etc-, etc. 

The inreterate character ef the appalling malady of Neuxslgis, Henritei, 
'Soifttioftf hare taxed the iuge&uity of couuUess physicians and surgeons 
for relief. The reputed drugs are raany^both in Allopathy and Homoeopathy— 
bat they seldoof giro any permanent relief. 

Alter an experience covering over a period of 36 years we now venture to 
put this mediotne before the medical profession and the public in general. 

yfe can guarantee that a few doses of Henrone will care permanently any 
•patient) however refactory his malady may be. We have tried not a few cases 
and have met with remarkable succesS) and we are therefore warranted in say- 
ing BO, especially to the medical profession. 

We would earnestly request all physicians and surgeons to give this medicine 
a trial for a couple of days at least, where serious operations appear to be im¬ 
peratively necessary, e^., removal of the Gasserian Ganglean in cases of Trige* 
inififtl Ifeuralgia or in obstinate cases of Oyarian Neuralgia (where the 
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the operation being a nsky one) and we are sure it will not be in vain. No 
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( Registered, ) 

«In Chronic Malarial Fever of all types* 

♦ 

Pebricide^AOts marvellously en all types of very Chronic Malarial Fever 
(with enlarged Spleen, Liver, etc.,) where Quinine, Arsenic, 
Atuxyl, Suamin or other such reputed drugs have not produced 
the desired effect. 

It may be taken both in a state of intennuiion and 
also while the fever is on 

Its Aperient Action renders it specially Valuable. 

After a patient and persistent research of 35 years we hare found this medi- 

cin« Most Effioacions even in the Worst Types of Fevers. 

Quotidian, Tertian, Quartan, and in Oachectic Fevers. 

Price per phial Be* 1. 
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TFIE RELATION OP DIAGNOSIS TO THERAPEUTICS. 

By Plumb Brown, M.D., Springfield, ®ass. 

When we have to do with an art whose end is the saviDg* of 
human life, any neglect to make ourselves thorough masters of 
it becomes a crime. It is claimed by some, as a fact, that 
Homoeopathy is decreasing and that in a few years nearly every 
practitioner of that school will have disappeared. Is there any 
truth in this, and if so, why is it ? 

IE we, as a \)Oily oE pracUUoncts assembled here today, stand 
for anything commendatory, wn owe it collectively and in¬ 
dividually, in no small measure, to the results achieved in our 
daily practice, by the administration of our remedies in accord¬ 
ance with a definite and characteristic law. If the law is scien¬ 
tific, and if we are honest in our convictions that we believe in 
this law, then with it we rise or fall; for our materia medica is 
primarily our only distinctive mark. Diagnosis—part— 
Knowledge.^' " The art of recognizing the presence of disease 
from its signs and symptoms and deciding as to its character/* 
Therapeutics—" The science of healing.” Thus ohr subject is the 
connection between the recognition of the presence and char- 
»ac^ of disease and the scienoe of healing. It is imperative that 
we arrive at a proper understanding of the relationship of these 
^wolinportant'hranches of medicine—the one to the other—if we 

^' if ’ 

^ ^0 for our patients and the community in which we live, 
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(h« grafttest possible good. Intelligent tborougbness is/ to me, 
roost expressive of this relationship. An nndiagnostioated case 
oared by the^homoBopathic remedy is of no more value, clinically 
speaking, than a cure made by a tyro nrho has no idea what he 
has cured. On the otiter band, what can do us, as individuals or 
as a body of intelligent, thorough and couscieutious believers in, 
and followers of, the law of similars, greater harm and disgrace, 
than a prescription made by a so-oalled hom'Bopatlii'u physician, 
under the cloak of Homoeopathy, containing such massive doses, 
and manifesting such gross ignorance of the scope and action of 
the drugs used, that even the members of the so-called regular 
school stand aghast, trembling with fear for the result, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that a most accurate diagnosis has been made 7 
1 bespeak a more thorough and conscientious work, by 

9 

homoeopaths in the name of Homoeopathy, of diagnosis and 
pathology, as well as a better knowledge of tha therapeutics of 
the so-called regulars. Let ns be thoroughly conversant with the 
dangers, possibilities and limitatious of, all remedial agents-^ 
allopathic, bom'sopathic, psychopathic, eclectic, isopathic, noso- 
pathic and what not. "All that pertatins to the great field of 
medical learning is ours,'^ and it adds much to the dignity of 
our calling, and to our position in the medical and social world, 
to be able to say what was cured, as well as what cured. The 
first condition essential to success in the practice of any art 
in which tools or implements of any kind are used, is that 
scope and limits of the art be clearly defined. A second 
condition of equal importanoe is a thorougli familiarity with the 
tools or implements. We as professional artisans, have three 
problems ever before us. Wiien to use our tools or skill, or 
under what circumstances of illness are we called up to resort to 
the use of drugs? What implements are we to select, or what 
means are we to use, to ascertain the properties of drugs ? When 
selected and their properties as thoroughly understood as possible. 


how are we to use them 7 The permanency of any art or 
struoture'^depends entirely upon the stability of the underlying 


foundations. These underlying parts may be concealed, in 
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most cacfes are concealed, from the eaaaal obse^er, bat they 
mast be substantial realities none tbe leas, if the saperatraoture 
ia to stand. We are not only interdependent, bat also very 
dependent upon our foundation. Tbe task for us is not to prove 
that others are urrong, but to satisfy ourselves that vre are right. 
No one of us can be honest nrith ourselves or our patients, if 
our faith in the underlying principles of our profession is not 
well founded. We have absolutely no right to be engaged in 
the practice of our profession, if we have not a firm belief and 
confidence in the correctness of our foundation theories. If 'we 
as hoinoBopaths have not the certainty that the foundations of 
Homceopathy are sufficient to support it, we had better endeavor 
to strengthen our faith or seek refuge elsewhere. We lay claim 
to being scientific. Let us see what is a science. What do we 
mean when we speak of a branch of learning as being scientific? 
What are the distinguishing characteristics of our system which 
warrant our claim that it is scientific ? Someone has said that 
"a science is a body of exact definitions and sound principles 
educed from and applied to a single class of facta or phenomena." 
"Science is knowledge reduced to order or knowledge so 
classified and arranged as to be easily remembered, readily 
referred to and advantageously applied.” Science is develop¬ 
mental, and^is based upon the assumption that all nature’s laws 
are immutable. Sciences are of two classes, those based upon 
axiomatic truths, which include the exact sciences, and those 
built fip by process of induction, as the natural or empirical 
sciences or that class with which we have to deal in the depart¬ 
ments of medical education. Empirical knowledge is that 
which we obtain by experiment, by trial, by observation ; but 
it ia not scientific until classified by some logical rule or arranged 
upon some continued thread of sequences. When we can group 
observed phenomena into order, distinguish causes from effects, 
discover underlying truths that are in common with the various 
orders, then we are studying scientifically, It is not scientific 
to be groping about among a detached mass of facts,^handling 
them without method or hope of classification. However, . 
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pro^fresBiTe sciences have their origin in etnpiricism. The fact 
that the heart beat, that the arteries were tabes, also that they 
were both fall of blood, was empirical, bat all of this knowledge 
was not scientific antil Harvey discovered the circalatioh of the 
blood and made known the great psychological fact that accounted 
for the varioas other facts known before concerning the animal 
organism. Thus we see that empirical knowledge led to 
eminently scientific knowledge. Before we attempt to administer 
relief to the patients to whose* bedsides we have been called, 
what process of reasoning do we employ ? First, the objective 
symptoms,—second, the subjective symptoms. After arranging 
these into groups, we find possibly an abnormal mental condition, 
or a deranged digestive process, or some trouble with the 
respiratory organs, or we may find an unhealthy condition of 
the liver or circulation, and so we proceed until we are led 
inductively to form a mental picture of the diseased state, which 
picture we call a diagnosis. The diagnosis once made, we are 
able to deduce facts from our experience that enables us to foretell, 
at least approximately, the future of the case—the prognosis. 
Having studied the case in all its parts, we next ask ourselves, 
what remedy, and in making this application we follow the same 
lines of thought which we follwed in making the examination. 
The accuracy of our prescription will depend upon ^ our training, 
experience and judgment, and in no small degree upon the 
correctness of our diagnosis. If we make no error in determiniug 
the totality of the symptoms (in which art the thorough diag- 
nostitian should be most proficient) or in selecting the remedy 
from the materia medica, we can with scientific certainty 
determine the result. All these processes are so very rapid 
we scarcely realize them. Theories are necessary in all scientific 
research. It is said that “ All of the laws referring to the 
same class of phenomena taken together constitute a physical 
theory.” It matters little whether we call our medical faith a 
truth or a theory, for like the atomic theory of chemistry, it is 
a scientific notion of medicine that is in accord with the known 
facts we have, and when applied does not fail to lead to anticipated 
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results. It had its origin in empiricism, but has gone beyond 
the experimental stage and reached into the scientific. Over 
again this is a system that began in empiricism and ends where 
it began. They do not even lay claim to any scientific definitions, 
laws or theories for their therapeutics. A drug is not even a 
law unto itself, simply an experiment. We claim to rest upon 
a scientific principle, a foundation rock. The other so-called 
system makes no such pretension, but is merely a floating mass 
of detached fragments. We claim to have a scientific system 
of therapeutics, and the law of similars is the foundation upon 
which we rest our claim, although to be sure we do have a great 
mass of unclassified and so unscientific matter. Many in our 
profession are warped by prejudice, and instead of testing the 
good in Homoeopathy, ridicule it. Let, us bear this ridicule 
with fortitude believing that the principles of Homoeopathy 
will in time be universally adopted by all scientific, thinking 
people. We see increasing evidence of this in the light of more 
modern scientific medico-psychical research. The science of 
Homoeopathy is in its incomplete stage, but the principles are 
in advance of the practice. If we connot agree in matters 
pertaining to medicine, religion, politics or what not, let us 
abide in peaceful disagreement and treat all honorable and 
honest persons with deference. At all times let us seek for those 
things that make for peace j and let us be honest with ourselves 
having the courage of our convictions. We must have a reason 
for the faith that is in us, and the consciousness that we know 
where we stand. He who has reasoned with himself and calmly 
satisfied himself that he has adopted the policy that to his 
judgment is most plausible and best, is the man of convictions 
and truly honest. We are all intensely human, make mistakes, 
are confronted by disappointments and often, far too often, fail 
to make a correct diagnosis, or to efiPect a cure. But this does 
not disprove the probability of there being a law of cure or a 
science of therapeutics. Do not blame nature for our mistakes 
and errors of judgment. True, there are limitations to human 
understanding, but those limitations are largely circumscribed . 
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by ourselves. Our ptmtHlUief. are unlimited. “There are.mora 
things in heaven and earth than we have yet dreamed of ia our 
philosophy." Our materia medica can never be finiehedi 
Provings and verifications by unprejudiced and intelligent 
physician should be constantly going on, and there ehould be 
some system whereby the work of one may be corrected and 
verified by another. To the physician with trained reasoning 
powers, coupled with an honest desire to do his beet, there is 
always strong probability of accuracy and success. 

To what extent does a diagnosis assist us in making a proper 
prescription, or what is the relation of diagnosis to tberapeutios ? 
I am sure we all agree that a prescription based upon an incorrect 
diagnosis will be a very poor one, so we must either be accurate 
in our diagnosis or else prescribe for the case by symptoms 
without any attempt at diagnosis and consequently without 
any idea of the cause of the symptoms. What difibnenoe does 
it make so long as the remedy corresponds to the totality 
of the symptoms?—we often hear. We have before us in 
our mind's eye three mental pictures, one of human organism 
*40 a state of health or as nature intended it to be, one as we find 
it after careful examination of all signs, symptoms and their 
character, or as it is, and, third, a clear drug picture or the 
effect of a remedial agent upon the healthy organism. Now I 
contend that the accurate and true totality of the symptoms 
taken by the intelligent and honest believer in the law of similars 
is based knowingly or otherwise upon at least a partial diagnosis. 
The diagnostician and the pathologist are both needed to 
demonstrate what is curable in disease. Diagnosis is not merely 
the giving of a name to a certain group of symptoms, but 
properly studied gives to us the ability to determine the tone 
totality of the symptoms. To be a true follower of Homoeopathy 
as laid down ■ for us in the Organon and other writings of 
Hahnemann requires a vast amount of bard and conscientious 

work. No drones should ever attempt to study, mnch less 

_ ^ 

practice Homoeopathy. In all that I have said I may have 
fnilnd to establish positively any direct relationship betw^n 
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Diagonris and Therapen^os, other than that previously given, 
namely, intelligent thoroughness. We must all admit that a 
diagnosis is not an entity, and we may administer onr therapeutic 
agents with most telling and gratifying resnlts without any 
pretense at a ' diagnosis. The self-made man who has so 
developed his every God-given faculty.—possibly against great 
difficulties, so that all who know him, respect and admire him, 
and whose influence is felt throughout the community and even 
the State in which he lives,—would undoubtedly have been even 
a more potent force, had he had the opportunity of widening his 
field of vision and developing more fully bis talents by a thorough 
college training. So the therapeutist and symptomologist may 
do most admirable and commendable work without much 
pretense at diagnosis, but bow much better work we could do 
and how much g^^ter respect we could demand and expect, 
from the entire medical profession, as well as from the community 
in which we live, if we added to our knowledge of therapeutics 
a thorough and accurate knowledge of pathology and diagnosis f 
The seemingly almost marvellous results obtained from the 
administration of the carefully selected and well administered 
homoeopathic remedy, is of great value; but how much gveatev 
value to all concerned, it is and will be, after an accurate 
diagnosis has ^been made I Let us see to it that we keep our 
poise and do not go to extremes. Symptomatology, diagnosis, 
pathology and therapeutics should go arm in arm, then we 
can turn to onr records and show to the world that we as 
homosopathic physicians have ability second to none, are intelli¬ 
gently thorough, and scientific in the fullest sense of the word. 
The experience of years has proven that the law laid down 
by Hahnemann and bis followers is undoubtedly the most 
edientific and certain guide for the treatment of the sick; but 
it has not proven to be the only law of cure or that therapeutics 
is the whole of the science and art of medicine, I believe 
he is the mmit scientific and successful physician who first 
makes in all possible cases a thorough diagnosis and who 
nndeistauds all methods of treatment, hygienic, dietetic, psychic. 
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drn^s and all other nseful ag^entg^ and ia liberal enoug^fa to ^ 
employ whatever will be of the most benefit in the individual 
case. Time will not permit of my speaking of the chaotic 
condition of medical science during Hahnemann's time. He 
not only exposed and overthrew the errors then existing, but 
he also founded a system of therapeutics based, at least, 
upon nature's laws. Modern medical science is still somewhat 
of a chaotic condition, save for some few branches, and 
ID so far as they are successful, I feel that their success is 
based upon the law of similars or the definite principle of 
Homoeopathy, “Similia similibus curantur." In order to prac¬ 
tice the art along this definite principle, we must thoroughly 
master our materia medica and acquire the ability to intelligently 
use it, as well as all the means at our command in diagnosis 
and pathology. If lacking in knowledge and ^ility to intelli¬ 
gently use eitlier of these very important branches, especially 
that of our meteria medica, we are almost certain of being 
disappointed in the application of the art and science of Homoeo¬ 
pathy and so drift into the use of all sorts of palliatives. Another 
necessary adjunct to the successful application of our art is the 
preparation and proper method of applying drugs. We have 
all had experience confirming Hahnemann's theory that tritura¬ 
ting and diluting greatly increase the medicinal quality of drugs. 
Modern science is daily verifying this in the ion theory, the 
revival of the tuberculin theory and its moderm application, also 
the grand work being done by such men as Prof. E. S. Bailey 
of Chicago with the use of the radio-active minerals, having 
by these lights already proven conclusively and scientifically 
the power of dynamics. Thus the potency of the imponderables 
is revealed and confirmed. How infinitesimals act, has been, 
and is atlll, a bone of contention. Because I firmly belike 
that every homoeopathic physician should so qualify himself 
that he will be the best and most thoroughly accurate 
diagnostitian and pathologist possible and also believe in the 
potency of infinitesimals, it does not follow that you must so 
believe, but I simply bespeak a wider charity for all aids rfod 
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supplements which the honest physician and surgeon is daily 
using as well as a more intelligent tboroughnera in their use. 
As science opens up new avenues to our vision^ she reveals new 
and useful additions to ^ our armamentarium. Homoeopathy is 
a system of rational therapeutics. Its cardinal principles have 
beenj in the light of modern research^ entirely vindicated and 
it has stood the test of a century^ and it has a right to survive 
and will survive; and unless we are alert, work hard and study 
intelligently, thoroughly, diligently and loyally, we may some 
day awake to a realization of the fact that modern science has 
literally swallowed our golden egg and left us stranded far 
behind. Let us ever see to it that we are close students of ''all 
that pertains to the great field of medical science,” which is 
ours as well as close and thorough students of the laws, 
down by Hahnemann, and verified by his faithful followers,— 
and then with out beloved Helmuth we may sing— 

'^Look down, O spirit, from thine unknown sphere,. 

Behold the days of persecution past; 

See this assemblage of thy followers here. 

Proclaim the triumph of the truth at last. 

Behold the once torn waters of the sea 
Of Therapeutics breaking on the rocks 
Of doubt and error and uncertainty. 

Tearing the life-boat with incessant shocks— 

Now, guided by precision's better chart. 

On it the mariner shall safely steer, 

And, taught by thee, with thankfulness of heart 
Shall watch the beacon and dispel his fear. 

Among the benefactors of tliy race. 

Who stamp their impress on the fleeting years 
That grow to centuries, shall be thy place 
Of honor, ceded by thy willing peers. 

Among the epoch-making men, whose thought 
Illuminates the world, tliere shall thou stoud. 

Thy battle for humanity well fought. 

Bearing thy mottoed banner in thy hand; 

Then shall the sons of Aesculapius bring 
' Their votive offering of tlianks to thee. 

And all the nations of the earth shall sing 
The grand Te Deum—Homcenpathy !I” 
j The New England Medical Gazette^ January, 1911. 
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OBESITY. 

Bt Fbzd. J. E. Spbrlinq, M.D. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

This paper has been prepared, not to give so many new ideas, 
bat to. refresh our minds of the safe and reliable methods which 
are now being used successfully in the redaction of superfluous 
tissues. 

From the various reports of articles published on^pbesity, we 
are led to believe that medical treatment in a general way, has 
not proven a success. That success is only gained by relying 
nmply upon a severe prolonged diet. By careful investigation 
among articles published in foreign journals, one may find many 
safe methods to pursue to overcome corpulency. 

A ^rtain quantity of fat is necessary to improve personal 

appearance and to protect certain organs. To these organs it 

provides nourishment, and maintains equal temperature. Thus 

it is stored up in cells in various portions of the body, in some 
• _ 

placM more, in other places less. Fats in' excess constitute a 
corpulence, or obesity. 

It is well known that stoutness to a certain deg^ree is indi¬ 
cative of good health, while an over-abundance of fat causes 
serious symptoms. Such symptoms as dyspnoea, dislocation of 
abdominal organs, altered circulation, interference to locomotion, 
iusnfBcient oxidation of the lungs, and numerous /eflex nervous 
symptoms. In excessively stout people the free movement of 
the diaphragm is interfered with by the large masses of fat 
which collect about the omentum. By having a collection of fat 
over the body, the heart is compelled to overwork, since the 
vaacular surface is increased, and more blood pressure is required 
to fill the vessels. 

This superfluous amount of fat usually collects on the breast, 
abdomen, about the heart, kidneys, and in the omentum. The 
nutrition and function of these organs are interfered with by the 
oolleotion of fat cells in and about these structures. 

Opinions vary as to the cause of obesity, some cases are 
undoubtedly hereditary, others may bs due to a functional dis- 
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order of the liver, improp^fr elimmalion, over-indulgeiice with 
•loohol, excessive eating, diseases of the kidneys and the heart, 
congenital small lungs with insa£3oient oxygenating capacity 
and absence of lung expanding exercises. In my experience 
most oases were caused by excessive eating, and drinking, lack 
of exercise and faulty elimination. 

Many obege use alcohol and continue to use it since in most 
cases it adds force to the body. It preserves the tissue by sub¬ 
stituting itself for food in the oxidizing process. 

No sane person will attempt to take treatment to reduce 
superfluous fat that would endanger health. Many of the drugs 
administered act as slow poisons to the system. Some cases are 
reported where the patients were seriously injured, and their 
health was impaired for life. The common dangers are ruining 
the alimentary tract, especially the mucous membranes and diges¬ 
tion ; .consequently when the drug is continued mal-assimilation 
and mal-nutrition ensue. If the drug is too heroically used we 
may have aneemia, general debility, tuberculosis, etc. 

Medical treatments are not a failure, nor have they proven 
unsatisfactory when given under due precaution. Many drugs 
which are not injurious to the health, will reduce the weight, 
causing atrophy of the glandular structures and consequently 
producing complete emaciation. ' 

There are numerous remedies which have been used more or 
less successfully in reducing superfluous fat. Among the most 
common drugs used are arsenic, bromides, iodine, lead, mercury, 
sour wines, lemon juice, phytolacca berries, etc. Other means 
of reducing weight are diet restrictions^ fish diet, semi-starving, 
purgatives, various baths, smoking, chewing, exercises, etc. 

Mapy of the named drugs when used cautiously for a short 
time are very useful to reduce a small amount of the body weight; 
however, when used in quantities sufiSciently strong and long 
continued to reduce a large amount of fat, they likewise destroy 
other structures of the body ; therefore are harmful to the health. 

Some claim that the drug aids by saponifying the fat, while ^ 
others claim that it causes numerical cell atrophy, consequently 
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either or both etimnlate the lymphatic or absorbent sjsteiq, 
causing reabsorption and destruction ,tf the' physiological coits* 
tituents of the fat celfs and the cell membranes and red globules, 
and as these perish, vitality is lost and health is impaired. 

My experience has been in treating the uncomplicated cases 
of obesity. It is very important in examining a case of obesity 
to decide with great care whether the reduction treatment is- 
necessary and advisable, and if so, what kind of treatment shall 
I select so as to be best adapted to this particular ease. Many 
apparently healthy men have been rejected by insurance com* 
panics owing to their great heft; consequently they seek somo 
reduction treatment. If a person is stout by heredity, he will 
continue to be stout regardless of the treatment. 

The habits of an obese patient are often very hard to over¬ 
come and are usually more difficult to overcome than any other 
part of the treatment. If the patient does not co-operate with 
the physician, it is useless to seek his aid. Men of means often 
over-indiilge in food and alcohol, and do no exercising : conse¬ 
quently, they ought to take less food than the man who works 
hard. In the working man his food is used for fuel and energy, 
while the gentleman's food is stored up in fat. 

Study the cause and the effect and this often suggests the 
method of treatment. Corpulency produced by ths digestion of 
foods of high nutritive value, taken at the extra dinner, tea 
and luncheon, are easy to treat by diet restriction. Again the 
ease of dinners pins excess of alcohol and no exercise, these give 
us a more serious case to treat and it is this class that often fails 
to reach the desired results when put entirely upon the dietetic 

4 

treatment. Most of my uncomplicated cases of obesity were 
patients who weighed on an average from two hundred' to two 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. 

My first Bu^rgestion of treatment aside from the diet list 
which appears in this article, is in the use of the natural 
kissingen and vieby waters or salts. The waters reduce the 
weight the quickest. Anyone selecting this form of treatment tu 
dirninisb over-fatness must be willing to give it at least a four 
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•montbs' trial, and then when the decrease i» noticed he will be 
encouraged to contiirae the treatments. 

Most of the over-fat people we meet have tried one method or 
the other and after awhile, quite, either because they have be¬ 
come disgusted or careless in their course of treatment. 

The average case begins to lose weight at the fifth week after 
taking these^salts. In order to detect this loss of tis^ie a good 
scale must be selected and one that is accurate. Weigh your 
body every two weeks with same weight clothes and carefully 
record the weight in a book. Measure the girth and record 
same. 

If a patient can honestly and faithfully follow the physician's 
instructions, I would suggest that they should begin their treat¬ 
ments by drinking a large glass of kissingen water, or a 
tablespoonful of kissingen salts, dissolved in a glass of water, 
about a half hour after each daily meal one day, and a similar 
glass of vichy water, or a table spoonful of vicby salts dissolved 
in a glass of water after each daily meal the next day, and 
persistently continue to take these drinks for many weeks and 
and they will gradually notice that they are losing girth and a 
few pounds avoirdupois, each week; that they are becoming 
more active and feeling very much improved. 

This treatntent will relieve them of the discomforts and dan¬ 
gers of obesity. 1 have found that these artiflcial waters are 
not always accessible nor so easy to carry in travelling, nor are 
they always fresh so I would advise that you specify the vichy 
and kissingen powders. My experiments have been with the 
Wyeth's preparations since they were the only salts accessible 
however, the druggist will order any kind of salts you may 
desire to prescribe. 

Upon a very few occasions the patients reported that they 
could not continue this treatment owing to the disordered 
stomach or to the too-free purgation. In such cases I found 
the stomach symptoms were due to taking the salts upon a n 
empty stomach; symptoms cleared op after suggesting the eat¬ 
ing first and follow with the salts. W^^Q too free purgatjon 
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takes place reduce the aalta to one teaapoonfal to a glass of 
water. If this fails to prevent looseness of the bowels, one must 
depend absolutely upon the restricted diet and thyroid extract 
tablet. 

» 

If there is a loss of more than two or three pounds of avoir¬ 
dupois per week, then take a smaller glass of each at every drink. 
If there if less than two pounds loss each week, squeeze a table¬ 
spoonful of lemon juice into each glass of kissing^n water, and 
also add one teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of ammonia to each 
glass of vichy. On the day he takes the acid drink, acidulous 
foods may be eaten with this, and the day he takes the alkaline 
drink he can avoid these foods. 

These salts can be administered indefinitely since one is acid 
and the other is alkaline, and given in alternation do not effect 
the reaction of the fluids of the body. In taking these salts one 
finds in a few weeks that his digestive organs act with more 
rapidity. The secretions will increase, the bowels will become 
more active as this preparation not only acts as a very mild, 
pleasant lavative, but also as a marked diuretic. 

The diet is one of the most important features in treating 
oases of obesity. The diet as formulated by the physiologist, in 
many instances, is too rigid. It is advisable to restrict the diet 
gradually, and excluding the starchy and saccharine foods gradu¬ 
ally as these foods are the principle elements which are necessary 
for the formation of the fatty cells. It is not necessary for the 
obese patient to eliminate the fatty foods from his diet. It is a 
false impression which some people bold, that obesity is produced 
by eating fatty meats. The fat in the body is produced by 
either the digestion of the hydro-carbons, or the albuminates. 

Eat three meals a day. Do not eat between meals. Do not 
have a too restricted diet. Alcoholics must restrict their drink¬ 
ing to regular meal times and then in moderation. Take an 
early and light supper so that from the evening meal until 
breakfast, the longest of the three intervals between meals, the 
etomach will be entirely empty dffring sleep and then the surplus 
fot held in rmrve will be called upon to supply the needs of the 
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!Bjr«tem. Take the breakfast late in tUe imppii ng. At previone. 
ly mentioned stop' the ' hydrocarbons gi^dnally. The usual 
articles of food are meat in moderation ; tea and coffee without 
milk or sugar, or one may use the artificial sugar (saccharin), 
toast, brown bread, boiled or roasted fat beef with thin gravy, 
water and other liquids sparingly, bread with as little butter as 
possible; cooked or raw tomatoes with vinegar, salted or fresh 
fish (the small fish are the best), bouillon, consomme, beans, 
cabbage, lettuce with vinegar, raw celery, small onions, spinach, 
sour fruits, apples, grapes, oranges, lemons, graham crackers, 
sour wine, one egg or two eggs prepared in any form except fried 
can be given three times a day if meat is stopped. Skimmed 
milk is often used more especially in those who are stout and 
anaemic as this improves and increases the blood corpuscles. 

Do not interdich the good things of life. Take outside ex~ 
ercises. Take deep breathing exercises. If unable to take the 
active exercise, it is then advisable to take passive exercise, as 


massage, etc. 

Cold baths are often helpful and enjoyed by the stoat people. 
The body temperature is lowered and fat is burned up to supply 
beat units to replace the dissipation of heat caused by the cold 
applications. If the patient stands this treatment well, then 
these baths can be given daily and at regular intervals; and 
alternate with regular turkish bath. 

I have had quicker results by using in connection with the 
above treatment, thyroid extract tablets, five gprains each, after 
each meal. These tablets, when given cautiously are very help- 
fnl. I have never noticed any ill effect from using this drug. 
This tablet is given for three weeks at a time and then discon¬ 
tinued for three weeks, and so on. 

When it is possible, I send my severe oases to the hospital, 
where the patient is placed under the care of a nurse. When 
convenient the sanitarium is better. 


The Banting's, Ebstein’s, Oertel's and Van Noorden's, Weir- 
Mitobell's, Schweninger, Schleicher's, Salisbury, Hirschfeld’s, 
Ander's systems have been employed; however, I have been most 
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sucoessfal in ordinary j^tioe by the osing of the salts an6 foods 
selected from the above>DBi!Qed diet lists. The semi-starvation 
method usually is no longer pursued owing to the daily discom¬ 
fort and long suffering. 

With the Weir-Mitchell treatment reports are very favorable. 
This system consists in keeping the patient^in bed and on a diet 
exclusively of skimmed milk. No exercise is allowed. The 
Sweedish movements by hand are given or in som^ cases daily 
massage is used. The patient is usually confined in bed or on 
a couch for about two weeks and then is allowed to sit up and 
gradually allowed to walk about the room. The regular diet is 
out off gradually and wl>en the stomach rebels against skimmed 
milk, a bouillon or consomme is given. The patient becomes 
weak with treatment and success would not be gained only for 
the patient being in bed. The whole treatment is given in from 
four to six weeks, after which the patient receives the regular 
diet. 

One must exercise due care and precaution is selecting the 
kind of treatment. In a number of cases I have reduced flesh 
rapidly by Dr. Weir-Mitchel?s treatment. The physician must 
«ee his patient two or three times a week, fie sure to examine 
the heart and make a urine analysis from time to time.—The 
Morth American Journal of Homaopathi/, March, 1911. 
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Eskimo BMm- 

Eskimo babies^ it is dleged, are seldom weaned before the fourth 
m fifth years; but are taught to chew tobacco and to swallow the 
juice even as early as the ninth month. The customs—^general with 
both sexes—of inhaling tobacco smoke and swallowing tobacco 
juice seem to be of no recent growth. No evil results of either 
practice seezz^to be apparent—The Medical TimeSf February, 1911. 


Rattle-snake Poison for Epilepsy. 

According to The Eclectic ReviecDf Dr. L. E. Self of Texas has 
discovered a cure for epilepsy. A man who had for many years 
been a sufferer from attacks of epilepsy was bitten by a prarie 
rattler, and from that time has had no further attacks of the 
disease. Dr. Self experimented* upon other epileptics by giving 
them hypodermic injections of rattle-snake poison, with the result 
that the attacks soon became less severe and finally ceased to 
return.—The North American Journal of Hamceopathyy February, 
1911. 


Ingrowing Toe-Nails. 

The American Journal of Clinical Medicine says that every 
‘Case of ingrowing toe-nail can be cured in five days by the 
application of dry powdered alum. No pain attends this form of 
treatment, and the destruction of the diseased tissue results in the 
formation of a hard resistant non-sensitive bed for the nail, with 
a cure of the ingrowing tendency. The non-toxicity of the alum, 
its easy application, and the good results obtained from it, render 
it the treatment of choice, at least in cases where no operative 
measures* are contemplated. A soap-and-water fomentation is first 
applied for twenty-four hoars, and then the alum is applied to the 
space between the nail and its bed; a tampon of cotton-wool is 
next placed on the alum, and the applications repeated daily. 
■Suppuration rapidly ceases, the parts dry up, and pain and discomfort 
vanish almost at once.—The North Amerioan Journal of Homosopaithy^ 
February, 1911, 
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Whole Heftl Bread. 

.T' 

An editorial note in the Laneet-Clinie thinks that the value of 
whole meal bread has been overestimated. This bread is made 
from flour from which the bran has not been removed. Thus it 
might seem to be superior to bread from which not only the bran 
but a considei'able portion of the gluten had been removed as in 
the case of some fine flours. But Professor Goodfellow states in 
his '‘Dietetic Value of Bread” that the ordinary whole meal 
bread contains more actual waste matter than white'bread, while 
it is not so thoroughly digested. That its ingestion in large 
quantities leads to an increase of waste in other foods and it may 
cause diarrhoea and imtate the intestine. Tlie editor thinks that for 
these reasons it is better not to iixitate the intestinal tract with 
the bran in order to save the bran and gluten but rather to make 
Tip the deficit by adding flesh or animal products to the dietary.—The 
North American Journal of Ilarnwopath^j Februaiy, 1911. 


Leprosy in the United States. 

Nine lepers were exhibited to tho members of the Academy of 
Medicine on the evening of December 29th, 1910. In an effort 
to dissipate the prevalent superstitious horror of this disease the 
nine patients, who included a negro girl, a male negho, an Italian 
with advanced tubercular leprosy, a Russian, and a Chinaman, 
were brought to the Academy in the public tramcars, coming from 
various remote STiburbs of the city. Tlio general tone of the 
meeting deprecated the hysteria which has arisen through popular 
ignorance whenever leprosy has come up for public discussion in 
the United States. Dr. C. W. Duval, of Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La., who was the first to grow the bacillus leprae in culture 
media, described his experiments and what be expected to accomplish 
with serums in producing immunity. He said that experiments 
with Japanese mice and other animals showed that the disease was 
certainly infectious by contact.—The Lancet^ February 4, 1911. 


Ansemia. 

Dr. Mjalman Agncr calls attention to a remedy for anssmia which 
is popular in Sweeden—-that is the nettle. He himself was cured 
of ansemia when he was seventeen by taking nettle soup. One of 
‘bis patients, a girl of twenty, hsul tried all remedies recommended 
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ia aneemia including the preparations of iron, but without apparent 

benefit. He ordered her then nettle soup, first every second day; 

then when she improved, twice a week. The patient was completely 
cured. 

The common or (Ulrica dioca) and the dwarf nettle 

(Ulrica urena) possess the same virtues, but the first is used almost 
exclusively. The best time for collection is the spring; the best 
parts to use are the roots and stalks, with only half-developed leaves. 
It may be ^sed, as an infusion—a handful to two quarts of water, 
two or three glasses thereof to be taken during the day ; but it is 
much pleasanter to use in the form of a freshly-prepared soup from 
the fresh herb.—The Hommopathie World, February 1, 1911. 


The Brain of the Bee. 

In a German scientific periodical, C. Jonescu gives the result of his 
studios of the brain of the boo. As might perhaps be expected from 
its wonderful instincts this is found to bo very complex. The 
various divisions of the brain are described in detail, but j^erhaps 
the most interesting part is the comparison of the brains of queens, 
workers, and drones. The worker has, it appears, a larger brain 
than the queen. And since the difference between queen and 
worker is the result of diet during the grub stage, it would 
appear that the food which develops size of body and fertility is 
not best for the growth of brain. The “ royal jelly ” as a mental 
stimuluB is a fhilurq. In the drone the brain is not larger than in 
the worker, but the optic lobes are large, corresponding to the large 
eyes. Special attention has been paid to two “ mushroom-shaped 
bodies" existing in the brains of insects and reaching their climax 
in the Hymenoptera. The conclusion is that they are organs for the 
combination of various sensory impressions. The Homceopathio 
World, February 1, 1911. 

Liquor Oonsumption in Germany. 

A writer in the Jieichaarbeitsblatl estimates the annual cost to 
Germany of the ^ alcoholic liquor consumed by her people at nearly 
£160,000,000. Taking as his basis the returns for the five years 
1904-8 he finds that the average annual per capita consumption of 
pure spirit alcohol was 3-86 litres, while that of beer was 116*66 
litres. Taking the average price of a litre of spirits as one mark 
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and thftt of a litre of beer as SiX pfennings, the cost per capita 
amounts for spuits to M 3'86, for beer to M 35^ together M 38*86. 
With a population of 64,000,000 this gires a total annual outlay of 
M 2,487,000,000. Taking the annual per capita consumption of 
wine on the basis of {nevious estimates at 6*82 litres, and taking 
one mark as the average price of a litre of wine, this total is swollen 
by a further sum of M 372,500,000. The entire annual cost of the 
alcoholic liquors consumed in Germany thus amounts to something 
Kke three milliards of marks, or, as to the writer poihts out, more 
than twice the combined cost of the Army and Navy, more than 
four times the cost of workmen’s insurance, and about five times- 
as much as the total outlay for public elementary education.— 
The Homoeopathic World, February 1911. 

The Effect of Repeated Doses of Quinine on the Blood. 

The Poet Grodwadc gives an abstract of the deductions of Dr: 
De Sandro who experimented on dogs to find the effect of small 
doses iff quinine on the blood. 40 c gr. of the bichlorid salt for 
every 70 kilog. of body weight was given daily (divided into two 
doses). Under this treatment the amount of hemoglobin increased 
from the third and fourth days up to the seventh and remained 
at that level (varying from 3 to 13) during the coarse of treatment. 
With the increase in hemoglobin there was a corresponding but 
slightly smaller increase in the number -of red corpuscles. The 
leucoo 3 rtes increased to double and sometimes treble the initial 
number. During the whole period of cirrhosization there was no 
poikilocytofiis, or ansiocytosis, no anisochromia, no cyanopbile 
corpuscles, or polychromatophile erythrocytes, and no erythroblasts. 
The viscosity of the corpuscles was not changed. The polynuclear 
neutrophiles were increased (10 to 13 per cent.); there was a 
relative diminution in the number of lymphocytes and largo 
mononuclear cells. The globular resistance was slightly augmented 
and the coagulation of the blood a little retarded. On the whole 
it may be said that in small daily doses quinine improves the 
state of the blood by raising hemoglobin index, by iucreasing the 
number of red corpuscles, and by inducing a certain degree of 
leucocytosis ; in larger doses the <ftntrary effect is produced.—The* 
So/rih American Journal of HomeBopaiky, February, 1911. 
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DiBastrotlB Earthquakes in Tku'kestan. 

Dktresfii^ details have come from Yemyi, TurkestaD, of the 
disastrous earthquake that lately visited that unhappy Russiaa 
province. It lasted for five minutes, and the fii’St violent shock 
was followed by several others of lesser violence. This earthquake 
is one of the most calamitous that ever befell Russia. The full 
extent of the terrible destruction is not yet exactly known. Some 
idea, however,acan already be formed of the enormous loss of human 
life, of property, and of cattle. Up to now^ so say the local news¬ 
papers, more than 2000 dead bodies have been found and many 
hundreds are missing. Some say that the number of the last 
amounts to 10,000. Liany thousands of different cattle, the piincipal 
possession of the native population, perished in the earthquake,, 
and a far greater number became victims of the extraordinarily 
cold weather that was prevailing at the time, of hunger, and of the 
snow-storms. Many rich families became beggars, many camped 
in the snow-covered fields, the temperature being about 3(f C. belovr 
zero, and the death-roll will be heavy if help is not forthooming. 
Mothers are unable to feed their children, and the mortality among 
the latter is appalling. The Russian Government is doing its 
best to alleviate the crying misery, but its means seem to be 
limited, for it would be necessary, to begin with, to construct some 
100 villages and to purchase cattle for thousands of families.' The 
Tsar has shown great sympathy for the stricken population, mostly 
Mahomedans, and has sent a laige sum from his private purse, 
and the Tsarina has opened a list of subscriptions. Every offer is 
gladly accepted—money, clothing, building material of every 
description, petroleum, flour, Ac. Twwty-three years ago Turkestan 
was visited by a somewhat similar earthquake, but it was not of 
such a calamitous extent. Help this time is also being sent from 
different parts of the Turkish Empire.—The Xmes^, February 4, 
19IL 

Fonctional Gonditiona of the Stomadi and Iktestinea 

The Functional Conditions of the Stomach and Intestines 
are considered by F. Billings (Illin. Med, Jonr., Sept., 1919) 
with relation to gallstone disease and diolelithiasis. Haosea and 
vomiting usually attend aonte gall-bladder infection, or billiaiy 
eolic. There may be epigastric pain between attacks, ^mntaneous 
or induced vomiting 3Siay give reliof j as may also a simple camunative. 
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Of sixty cases, in wLich the digestive power of the stomacb was 
noted, fifty suffered from choleltthiasis with cholecystitis and the 
remainder from cholecystitis with cholelithiasis of the gall-bladder 
and the common duct. Most of these patients had praotically 
normal gastric juice. In a few cases the total acidity as high— 
122, 112, 116; in a few others the total acidity was low, with 
no more total acidity than would be expressed by the acid phosphates 
of a test meal. All the remainder showed normal acidity. Hyper- 
chlorhydria was found in only a few cases. Motility was disturbed 
in 45 of the 60 cases during acute exacerbations of the disease. 
Between the paroxysms there was practically no anatomical 
insufficiency of the gastric muscle. The fasting stobaach of the 
morning was empty in every patient examined ; in all but two cases 
there was an entirely empty stomach with a seven hour meal. 
With two exceptions there was an absence of blood in the stools. 
It would seem that the digestive power of the stomach was not 
disturbed by cholecystitis except in acute attack or in exacorhations 
of the chronic disease ; the disturbance was then due to pain and 
was manifested by nausea and vomiting. Billings found constipation, 
the rule in cholecystitis and gallstone disease. Clay stool and fetor 
accompany obstruction of the duct and jaundice. The absence of 
bile from the intestinal tract results in loosened peristalsis and 
flatulence; and there is more free fat than normal in the stool 
because of the loss of influence of the bile upon the digestive power 
of the enteric and pancreatic juice,— Th^MediccA February, 

1911. 


Poisoning in tho Industries. 

The first symptoms experienced by workers in occupations where 
injurious chemicals are used are referred to the nervous system. 
The diagnosis is difficult by reason of the similarity between the 
effects of certain chronic intoxications and infectious diseases, the 
great variability in the reaction of different individuals to the same 
poison, and by the difficulty of discerning the poisons at fault (which 
may be used in the industry for only a brief period or under a fancy 
name). Lead is employed in some fifty different industries, many 
young women work with it without knowing that they are having 
anything to do with lead—as in making or packing stiffened tissues, 
laces, fringes, bottle stoppers, paints for china, papers, varnishes, 
4ieiaents and repairs for electrical apparatus. Carbon monoxide 
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pmsoning from portable ateam engines occars to workers in tnnuelsr 
and to others from salamandefs used in drying new plaster. The 
escape of water gas into a factory room causes severe headaches 
and vomiting, with speedy recovery in some cases, but in others 
with the development of weakness in the legs, and total amnesia- 
symptoms not subsiding for weeks. In 45 cases of severe carbon 
monoxide poisoning in which the patients survived, the majority 
presented tardy symptoms. Anilin and nitrobenzol is used in the 
manufacture of jvashing powders, hair oil, shoe blacking and various 
essential oils; such substances are especially dangerous in these 
circumstances, as they are used under fancy and various names as 
perfumes and essences, so that their poisonous nature is not suspected. 
In two cases death was directly traceable to the nitrobenzol used in 
making a washing powder or shoe blacking; and in a third case a 
child had bloody urine the day after some shoe dressing had been 
applied to the bare feet. The less saturated the substance the 
greater the tendency to chronic distuibances, both local and general j 
benzin, for instance, has a less toxic action than benzol, and the 
toxic action increases in allgo alcohol, acrolein, etc. Thus the acute 
intoxications often display peculiar features, due more to the special 
physical properties of the chemical; the chronic intoxications are 
meftre the result of the chemical properties than of the physical. 
Most industrial poisonous substances are fatal only with relatively 
large doses j but they induce special and often typical symptoms^ 
especially as the part of the nervous system, when the organism ia 
long subjected to their influence.—The Medicai TimeSj Februaiy, 
1911. 

Self-pnriflcation of Streams. 

Dr, F. O Ruediger (N. T. Med. Record) has found that colon 
and typhoid bacilli disappear much more rapidly from polluted river 
water during the summer months, than during the winter months, 
when the river is covered with ice and snow. The destruction of 
these germs in the jriver water in summer is in large measure due 
to the growth of microscopic plants and other organisms, which 
apparently give off dialyzable substance harmful to B. coli and 
B. typhosus. Several years ago Frost clearly showed that such 
substances were given off by the saprophytic bacteria; and 
Riiediger'g experiments simply confirm those of Frost's though 
attacking the problem in a sligtly different way. The effects stated 
‘were lost in the winter^ as no growth took place after C. The 
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BnJi*B direct rays were en important factor; tfieir effects were entirely 
lost when the river was thickly covered with ice and snow. Ruedi- 
ger's investigation was of practical value; it explained why some 
of the northern cities, where sewage polluted river water is used in 
the water-works system, are more frequently troubled with outbreaks 
of typhoid fever during the winter months. This fact was illustrated 
by Minneapolis last winter ^ and, no doubt, also by Lawrence, Mass., 
before the installation of its filter. When bacteriological analyses 
of sewage polluted river water are made at the site of a proposed 
water-works intake pipe it is important that samples should be 
oollected and analyzed both in the winter and summer. Such 
■summer samples do not give reliable information regarding the 
oondition of ike water in question when the river is covered with 
ice and snow. Analyses show that the pathogenic bacteria from 
the sewage travel several times as far in the water under the ice, 
before they are destroyed as they would ia an open river, during 
warm weather. 

In the discussion Dr. K. W, Hilt, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
oorroborated Euediger; and stated that R typhosus might die out 
an going down the river in summer under conditions where they 
would exist during the winter. Dr. P. H. Boyce, of Ottawa, 
Canada, considered the question of sedimentation, and instanced 
Pettenkofer*s test at Munich, which showed that 90 per cent, of 
«11 bacteria in water by dilution and by sediinentation had disappeared 
within a distance of ten miles. Dr. £. C. Levy, of Richmond, Ya,, 
stated how at a previous meeting he and Dr. Freeman had brought 
«ut the point made by Dr. Ruediger, but had not attempted to 
explain why water-borne typhoid was a disease of winter months; 
but they proved to their satisfaction that such was the case, arriving 
«t their opinion from an epidemiological standpoint; they had then 
no laboratory facts to corroborate this.—The Medical TimeSj 
February, 1911 


Tlie Tyranay at the Telephone. 

Before the introduction of the telephone it was the general habit 
t>f medical men to permit no interruption of a consultation for 
anything short of an imperative necessity. Once the patient was 
in the consulting room the practitioner’s undivided attention was 
given to that patirat until the close of the oonsaltation i and trivial 
messages i^d communications had to wait until the medical man was 
at liberly to attend to them. Now, however, with the telephone on 
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^very desk it is bo nncomnapn thing for a consultation to be 
fr^uently interrupted while queries are answered from some other 
patient, or appointments made, some of which may even have no 
bearing on professional work at all. Many patients resent this, ami 
we think not unreasonably j and in the matter of one well-known 
consultant formal complaint has been made to us. Surely it would 
be more fitting on the part of consultants to entrust the telephone 
during consultation hours to an assistant who could decide whether 
mensagea should be brought immediately under the notice of hia 
principal, or should await the termination of a consultation in 
progress, as in former days verbal massages, notes, or callers had- 
to do. The situation is not so common in the routine of general 
practice, arul here it may lie to some extent inevitable, but as far as 
jMissible it should be guarded against. Urgencies are no more urgent 
to-day than they were then ; whiles triviaKiics should not be allowed 
because they are discussed by tolephoue, to assume a precedence 
which would he denied to an attcmipfc to intrude them by verbal 
message, note or personal interview.—The February 25, 

1911. 

Canned goods and the Public Health. 

The report which Mr. Otto Iloljiier, analyst for the county of 
West Sussex, has ,r(icently presented to the county council points 
out the desirability or legislation dealing with the canned goods ^ 
trade. During last quarter he analysed seven samples of preserved 
(tinned) lobster and seven sam[)lcs of preserved (tinned) salmon for 
the purpose of detecting the quantity of metal that had been dissolved 
off the surface of the canisters. The following was the result 
expressed in gi'uins per pound :—Lobster: 1 •28,0*27,0’12,4'47,0 SO, 
0‘51 and 0*09 ; salmon : 0'46, 0*21, 0*77, 0*24, 0*61,.0'38 and 0*35, 
These figures show that preserved (tinned) salmon is preferable to 
lobster, but Mr. Hehner explains Uiat the quantities of tin dissolved 
in the salmon aro comparatively small, probably because the oil in 
which the salmon is packed to some ext(*nt protects the surface. 
The. quantity of contamination increases with the age of the goods, 
because the acid juices continue to act upon the metal. In course 
of time, therefore, all such preserved goods as are ’ capable of 
attacking tin will contain an important quantity of the metaL 
Such materials are all meats and fruits ; not condensed milk or 
syrup. The hxation of an age limit seems advisable. The date 
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of packing ought to be eompulaorilj stamped on each caa. It 
would be easy to ascertain when the maximum tolerable quantity, 
suggested by the Local Government Board at 2 grains of tin per 
pound, has. been reached, but it would vary with the acidity of the 
material. The suggestion that the date of packing the goods should 
be clearly indicated on each can is an excellent one, and one which 
oould easily be introduced. Dr. G. S. Buchanan and Dr. S. B. 
Sohryver, on behalf of the Local Government Board, a year or so 
ago, were not able to gain any decisive evidence that tinned foods 
eaosed bodily harm attributable to tin salts, but it seems a pity that 
tile simple precaution of lining tins with an innocuous varnish is 
not very generally adopted.—^The Xancsf, February 25, 1911. 

A Vegetarian in Psoriasis. 

Bloch reports a taae in which a man of 40 had had for seven years 
typical psoriasis of the nails, hands, scrotum and parts of the body, 
which had resisted all forms of local treatment and arsenia Bloch 
ordered him to drop meat from his diet and the result was surpris¬ 
ing even in two weeks, and not a trace of the psoriasis was left by 
the end of three months.—The North American Joumoi of Homes- 
paihyy March, 1911. 

Danger from Wallpaper: 

The Medical Summary calls attention to a law passpd some years 
since by the New York Legislature requiring landlords of tenement 
houses to remove from the walls the paper before repapering. It 
was thought that germs nested in wall paper and the microscope has 
since proven, the wisdom of the law. Besides containing geicus, 
papers are often impregnated with poisonous colors. Up-to-date 
architects are using tiles, metal and paint instead of paper. Metal 
or tile walls are more easily cleai^d than paidt, while paint is more 
sanitary than paper or leather although more expensive. German 
papers assert that disinfection with formaldehyde proved a failure.— 
* The North American Journal of .Homceopedhyy Mareh, 1911. 

Deaths under Antesthetics. 

The question of the best and safest ensesthetic for general and 
special us^ and of the administration of the same, has been widely 
debated in all civilized countries of late year. Of course, the chief 
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trgame&tB have been between tbe suppOi^bxi of ohlorofora and 
ether^ ahd although no definite agreemenlf has been oome tO| it is 
somewhat signifioant to note that of the eighty or so inquests held 
by the ooroner of the city of London daring the post nine yean 
nearly all have been on patients who ^have died in hospitals while 
Under the influence of chloroform or of mixtures containing chloro¬ 
form administered for the purpose of operating.—^The Jowmai of 
the Ameridan InetiUUe of Homceop<xthy, Maroh^ 1911. 


Deaths in the Btreeta 

Among the perils of the cruel city are deaths by being cruAed 
under vehicles. Of 218 persons killed in Manhattan Borough by 
vehicles in 1910 (almost double the number of all ages killed in 
1900) ninety-nine were children under 14 years old, as compared 
with 31 children killed during the first year of the decade preceding 
1910. The population of Manhattan has not doubled and trebled 
in ten years, but these figures evidence that the dangers in its streets 
have doubled and trebled in that time. More than twioe as many 
children were killed by wagons and twenty-five times as many 
were killed in 1910 by automobiles as in 1900. Of course not 
many of these treacherous vehicles were driven through the streets 
a decade ago, when only one child was killed by such agency in 
this borough ; but the figures should be significant to parents and 
teachers, and possibly also to the municipal authorities.—^The Medical 

Timee^ March, 1911. 


Snakes in Austria. 

Snakes are common enough in many Oriental countries; few 
persons are perhaps aware that they are very nnmerous in Austria, 
and that the Goremment ofiTers a reward for every snake killed. 
A contributor to CAambsrs’s JburnoZ tells that in 1908 no less than 
273,000 snakes were destroyed, of which all but 4,000 belonged to 
the venomooB species. To aid the rural inhabitants in their warfare 
tbe Cfovemment authorities have supplied a simple appliance where¬ 
by, in the case of a bite, the possibility of a fatal result is reduced to 
the minimum. This instrument comprises a small knife wherewith 
the wound of a bite is immediately enlarged, s.nd in the cut thus 
formed a concentrated solution of permanganate kA potasdum is 
injected. That such a precaution is valuable is borne out by the 
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feet that ont of the 140 eases of snake-bitea reported in 1908, only 
BIX proved fatal.—The Jotmial of the American InBlitute of Homoto- 
pa^hy^ March, 1911. 


Grape Juice in Typhoid. 

D. W. Heed in the Medical 8umma/ry states that milk, sweet 
milk, is the very worst diet in typhoid, because it presents a very 
excellent medium for the typhoid bacillus. Milk bjcomes a solid 
after entering the stomach, and is found post-mortem, in both the 
stomach and intestines in largo, tough, malodorous curds. To inhi¬ 
bit the growth of germs, an acid medium is required. Milk is not 
sufficiently acidulated in typhoid because tlie secretion of the gastric 
juice is very low. By experiment it is found that bacillus typhosus 
develops very badly in grape juice. Almost any kind of fruit 
juice will act as well. Hence the typhoid patient should receive 
an abundance of grape juice, sour apple sauce, artificial butter-milk 
made with lactic acid germs, and should have all the water he drinks 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid. In this way the intestinal canal 
is made a very unfavorable place for the growth of germs, and if in 
addition, the* canal be thoroughly cleaned out at the very beginning 
of the disease, the fever will run a very moderate course and con¬ 
valescence will bo established in a week or ten days.—The Norik 
American Journal of Homceopathy, March, 1911. 


Meat and Immigration. 

An editorial in American Medicine in commenting upon the rise 
in the price of meat, concludes that the increased cost is due to the 
flood of immigrants from other lands. Wlien land was free in 
America, meat was produced in such amounts that the poorest 
laborer could aflbrd it three times a day. This attracted the poor of 
other lands, where meat could be afforded only once a month. So 
the price of meat may be expected to keep on rising until it is an 
difficult to get here as in Europe, or until it is beyond the reach of 
the poor and an occasional food for the middle classes, America 
has always been more or less free from diseases of under-nutrition 
which have afflicted Europe, and it is our meat diet that is generally 
recognized as canning the magnificient development of the native- 
born children of immigrants who are undersized as the result of 
under-feeding. The intellectual accomplishments of these new 
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types have astonished the world, for they have far surpassed their 
ancestors. On the other hand, tlie results of a non-meat diet are 
not necessarily bad, if there be plenty of nitrogen in other forms. 
These we have in fish, eggs, milk products and the nitrogenous 
grains.* So imaginary ills need not be a cause for worry,—The 
North Aiaerican JouTTial of Honiwopathy^ March, 1911, 


• The Manna of the Isfselites. 

The manna of the Isrjolites^ liaw been identified by Ebers with 
the exudation of Taniarix galira which is said to agree in many 
respects with the description given in Exodus, and to be still 
regaided by tlie Arabs as a deW falling from heaven. The honey- 
like substance yieliled by Alhagi camelorum (the camel’s thorn) 
has also been held to he the true manna, but this resemblea 
rather too closely the manna of tins shops. Ujxjn exposure it hardens 
into a brown paste, it is sweet to the taste with a suspicion 
of acridity, and is distinctly laxative. Mr. A. J. Swann, in his 
recently published Fighting the Slave-Hnntera in Central Africa^ 
suggests an entirely different source. He found on the high plateau, 
composed of sandstone and gi*anito, wlxich separates Lake Tanganyika 
from Lake Nyasa, a curious white substance very similar to- 
porridge, and possessing all the characteristics of the manna of 
Scripture. He says: ‘^In appearance it resembled coriander-seeds, 
was white in colour, like hoar-frost, sweet to the taste, melted 
in the sun, a^id if kept over night was full of worms in the 
morning.” If baked it would keep for some time. The natives 
knew neither what it was nor where it came from; they called it 
“ the food of God.” Mr. Swann disclaims all knowedge of any 
such substance elsewhere, but uffimis that other Europeans in Africa 
are acquainted with this and ctn roborate his account of it. He 
caused a cako of the stnlT to he baked and sent to England with a 
view to its identification, but without result. It looked, he says, as 
as if it had been deposited on the ground in the night, in what 
maimer he could not tell; but ho suggests it might be a mushroom 
spawn, since tiny fungi sprung up the following night wherever it 
had melted. Ho adds; May bo some reader can enlighten us on 
the subject.”—The Homccopathic Worlds March 1, 1911. 
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Digitalis. 

Digitalis seems to be reoemng a degree of attentioa which is in 
strong contrast with the neglect it suffered for a oentuiy-and-a 
half after its first introduction into the Pharmacopceia in 1650 , 
and perhaps the time is not far distant when its active constituents 
will be scientifically determined, and their respective value more 
accurately ascertained. It is not, I believe, much less than a 
hundred years since Lenoyer extracted from its leaves the alkaline 
substance which he called digitalia (digitalin), and ft is somewhat 
strange, considering the importance of the plant, that we are still 
only experimenting with it. Stranger still, perhaps, is it that it 
only began to be ofiicially used internally towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, though its properties had been fairly well 
known for hundreds of yeaiu Foxes glofe ” occurs in the Saxon 
Herbarium of 1000 a.d., and again in the Sinonoma Bartholomei,’^ 
a manuscript of the fourteenth century, where it appears under 
the curious name of Cerotheca vulpia (literally fox’s hand-case, 
which recalls the derman Handschuh), It has always had a 
foremost place in our popular medical practice; Lyte and Gerard, 
and later herbalists, speak of its “ cleansing ” action, both upwards 
and downwards; it was used in consumption, dropsy, epilepsy, and 
other diseases, and Parkinson recommended an ointment made of 
its juice for scrofula. When at length it was admitted into the 
Pharmacopoeia it was for this purpose, in Unguentum Digitalis, 
which was made by boiling the whole plant repeatedly in fresh 
butter. In 1783 it was introduced into the Edinburgh ^Pharmacopoeia 
for internal use, and was for a time prescribed so freely that 
Withering, writing two years later, feared it would fall into disrepute. 
His treatise on its use did much to establish it in favour as a diuretic 
sad in certain diseases of the heart. In his Conspectiut of 1811 , 
Dr. Clark recommends it in such cases and in phthisis, etc., but 
gives very minute instructions against its misuse. He prescribes 
gr. BS. gradually increased to gr. iij. of the powder and gutt» xv« 
to xl. of the tinctura It is noteworthy that these are the forms 
in which it is still thought best to administer the drug,—^The Hcmcso- 
pa$kie Worlds March 1 , 1911 , 
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A SERIES OF CASES OF EPILEPSY IN 
DISPENSARY PRACTICE. 

Bt J. Eadie, F.B.C.S. 

Cctse 1.—Butcher boy, aged 17, been having fits, about three a 
week, for last eight or nine months. Fits always occur just before 
time to rise in morning or on rising. 

Patient looks picture of health—sturdy, -bright, well-nourished, 
red-cheeked. 

Has masturbated, but not within last year. 

Except fits no symptoms elicited. No aura. Bites tongue. 
Sometimes incontinence urine and faeces. No family history of 
nervous disease. 

Fits described by observers were typical ^rand maL Treatment, 
Regulation of teeth, sleep, hours of meals, diet, fresh air, cold bath in 
morning. Cttprum aceL 30 and Placebo t,d. 

Mouth later.—One fit since last seen. Rep. Placebo, 

Five months later.—Has missed attending two months. Returns 
because of two fits two days ago. Repeat Cupr. and Placebo, 

Eighteen months.—Well since last note, till three days ago, when' 
had another fit. 

Twenty months. Reports no fit since last note. 

Case 2.—Wirewinder, aged 19. Well built, intelligent lad. Fita 
at night for years (about four); recently also in day time—three a 
week he considers few—causing employer, influenced by Employers' 
Liability Act, to discharge him. 

Treatment at several hospitials. No obvious cause for fits. General 
health quite good except for constipation. Bites tongue and hsa, 
rarely, had incontinence of fseces and urine during fits. 

Treatment.—Cold sponging, fresh air —set him to gardening and 
hawking. Nux, Yom, 30 and Placebo t,d. 

Month later. — Not much change as to fits. Cupnum aeel, 30 
and Placebo Ld, 

Two months later.—No fits in day since last seen, and brother, 
who sleeps with him, reports fewer at night. Repeat Cupr. aoek 
30 and Placebo, 
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Three months later.—Had t\ro fits daring night since last presented 
himself, no othei*s. 

Eighteen months later.—Have not seen patient for nine months. 
His brother tells me however that he has had no fits since my last 
note. 

Cose 3.—Dock labourer, aged 34. Fell into hold of ship five 
years ago, and got “ concussion.” of brain—in hospital for it for five 
weeks. Fits began six months after discharge. Aljjtrays occur in 
bed, generally on a Friday or Saturday, three or four in rapid 
succession. Has been treated at many hospitals without much 
benefit if any. 

Patient is apparently a very decent man—nonsmoker, teetotaller, 
kind father and in fact, thoroughly domesticated. His wife, an 
industrious respectable woman, tells me his mental state has altered 
greatly in the last four years. He used to be bright, quick, and 
intelligent, whereas he now exhibits considerable mental hebetude, 
and appears to bike a long time to grasp the meaning of a question, 
and is very slow, and somewhat hesitant in answering. His memory 
for recent events is very defective. He complains of an altnost 
constant, general, dull, headache. 

The only physical signs I find is some flattening of the skull on 
the right vertex. I have not been able to elicit that the fits are of 
the Jacksonian type ; nor have I been able to find any satisfactory 
reason for their occuiTence on the Friday or Saturday nights, except 
that his wife and ho do their shopping together on one of these 
evenings. 

This patient has been under treatment for rising two years, and 
from an average of about five fits a week they are now reduced to 
about three a month. His wife thinks, and I concur, that his mental 
condition is greatly benefited, though that still leaves much room 
for improvement.' Before attending the dispensary he had been for 
the previous four years under treatment at various hospitals, and his 
gradually increasing mental dullness gave her great concern. A 
pleasing feature to me about this case is the very strong, but un¬ 
demonstrative, between him and his wife. 

« 

He has, among other drugs, had Potaaaivm iodide, Mercuriua,’ 
Opium and Cuprum aceticum. I imagine the latter has benefited 
him as mnch as any. 

fjem 4.—Servant girl, aged 22.—Five or six fits every menstrual 
period since the firat, when aged fourteen j has also had them 
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irreipeotive of catamenia, bat worse at onset of latter. Bites tongue 
and passes urine during fit. 

(. Five years treatment at London Hospital, and one year in asylum, ^ 
to which she was relegated from the former institution. 

*As soon as I saw the patient she suggested to my mind Cofooreo, 
being of the so-called leucophlegmatie temperament of H. N. 
'Guernsey—constitutionally fat, strongly inclined to obesity. Watery 
white complexion. Torpid disposition. Sluggish or slow in move¬ 
ment. Cold hands. Low spirited. 

I further elicited that she had cold, damp feet. Sweats freely. 
Suffers from sour eructations. Always feels cold. Constipated. 
Catamenia too frequent and too profuse. Tired kn4 sleepy all day. 
Fits ushered in ( aura) by cold sensation. 

Treatment. Teeth attended to, fresh air, plain food, cold sponging. 
{Jalcarea 200 ctatimy Placebo td. 

Month later.—Much better in herself; brighter, and more active. 
No obvious difference in number of fits. Repeat 

Two months later.—Looks and feels still better. The fits are as 
frequent but patient states they now feel more like faints—not so 
severe. Cuprum aeet 30 and Placebd td. 

Three mouths later.—Distinct lessening in number and severity 
of fits, and does not feel so exhausted after. Mother is especially 
gratified that patient has taken to make a noise which the patient 
calls singing—no sound of mirth had been emitted by her for a very 
l<»ig time. Het father had facetiously advised her to arst the 
doctor" if a little 'emp seed" would not improve her voice. Repeat. 

Four months later.—Patient had a fit, which I observed, while 
waiting to be seen at the dispensary. It was of grand mat type. 
This is the second since last seen. Repeat Cupr. aeet. 30. Placebo^ 

Five months later.—No fit since last seen but has had what she 
-calls “ sensations "—as if a fit were imminent. Repeat last. 

Six months later.—One fit in month, I am especially struck this 
-evening by the alteration in the patient’s general appearance which 
reminds one of the remarkable change one sees after the treatment 
of myxcedema with thyrmd extract. She is now a bright wdl-set-up, 
•active young woman. Even if one had not influenced the fits, this 
would hate been a very gratifying change in itself. The mother 
now tells me she has never known her daughter so cheerful and welL 
Repeat last This brii^gs this case to date. 

X 
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Cate 5. —LMundrees, •ged 60. Kooturnal fits occurring ueurlj 
ererj nigbt for many yean. She has had as many as twenty-two 
in a week. Has been treated at several institutions, lastly at the 
National Hospital. ^Her mother states that the bromide she got 
therOi although it controlled the fits to a great extent, caused a very 
marked eruption disfiguring the face, leading to contumelious remarks 
from her fellows which she found intolerable. For over a year 
she has taken no medicine. 

Patient is dull and lethargic. Her florid countenanSe still presents 
a very marked acniform eruption which is stated to have arisen 
during the exhibition of the bromide and remained since. Her 
extremities are cold. She holds her face and eyes averted and looks 
and is ** gey dour ”; her people can get her to do nothing. Speech 
is slow and staoimering. She is very suspicious and irritable, and 
takes no interest in life. 

She suffers much from indigestion. The teeth are extremely bad 
and the mouth foul. 

Daring the fits she bites the tongue and has occasional urinary 
inoontinenoe. Headaches are frequent; bowels irregular; catamenia 
scanty and delayed. 

TreaimstU. —Dentist to remove all stumps; cold bathing; fresh 
air ; to occupy her mind and body with house and garden work; 
Calea/rea carb. 200 Placebo t,d. 

Fortnight later. —Has had teeth attended to ; dentist extracted 
seventeen stumps at two sittings. Patient was much worse as regards 
fits after first extractions but second did not appear* to affect ^her 
deleteriously. Has not been able to bite her tongue since. 

Month later. —Is much brighter and takes an interest in things. 
Bowels have been regular. Repeat Calearea, ' 

Two tnonthe later. —Mother and sister report they have not known 
patient so well for several jeara Has bad five fits in two days 
during the last month, previously it was exceptional for her to go 
twenty-four hours without. 

The eruption on face distreases her. Bx. Pot. iod. gr. v., Jgu. 
ad. Sig. gtL iU in aq. t.d. 

Three months later. —^The eruption is almost gone, and she haa 
had four fits in the month. Cupr. oceL 30 stof., Placebo t.d. 

JFottr months later. —No fit since last note. She has however, 
at times been very irritable and obstinate. She has oba*^{ed the 
indifferent expression for one mote of slynesa Ploes&o Ld. 
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Fine motUhe fal 0 r.--^aa h§i twelve fits in three deji IbUoiriiig 
e fit of temper. Imagiaes people are ridioaliDg her. Hyoeoyamm 
SO 9iai.j repeat Pktcebo. 

Eight montha later, —la the last three months she has had three 
fits occurring on one night, after mental exoitement. 

CaaSS. —Girl, aged two years. This patient was referred to me 
by a colleague who lives too far for patient to get conveniently to 
him. « 

For three months the child has been having nocturnal fits^ two or 
three a week. Mother states that on first occasion, about 10 p.m, 
one night, she heard a shriek, and one rushing into the bedroom, 
found child stiff and blue, which condition was immediately followed 
by chronic convulsions. This is also the nature of the succeeding 
fits. 

The patient is a well-nourished bright, chubby, red-cheeked child 
and the only symptom 1 elicit is the excessive energy she exhibits. 
She flits rapidly from object to object in the consulting room, which 
she as rapidly examines; the fact that she never utters a soimd 
makes her movements almost uncanny. She might be dumb for 
all 1 have observed. Her mother, however, tells me she talks 
sometimes. 

fn this case the lack of symptoms makes a choice of remedy 
difficult. 1, however, elect to give Sulphur 200 statim and Placebo 
td. 

Six monthe&ter.—For six months I have heard nothing of this 
patient. She is now presented with the information that until a 
week ago she has had no canvulsions since last seen. During the 
last week, however, she has had six, occurring at night. She still 
presents that noiseless restlessness. Kepeat Sulph, 200 and Placebo. 

Six<kni^half mowthe later. Has had two and three fits weekly 
in the last fortnight. Cuprum ehcet. 30 atot., Placebo i.d. 

Patient is going with her parents to live in the countxy. Mother 
undertakes to let me know if there are farther fits. 

Ten monthe latey. —Have heard nothing further about this case, 
and have unfortunately mislaid her address.—^The Howuaopathic 
World, March 1, 1911. 
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€tetntng0 tom ISEonieitqfom'g ptetntnre. 

THE PBOSTATIC PBOBLEM. 

Bt Jambs Eravbs, k. Dw, Bostok, Mass. 

After Nieola Maasa (1663) disoorered the prostate ghnd, aiidi|UoIais 
(1649) and Mercier (1841) iosisted that a large prostate may act as ao 
<d)etnictiim to the Uaddei' and thus impede the vesical outflow of urine ill 
old men, the problem of overcoming such obstruction hasicome more and - 
more prominently forward, until of kte, especially since Freyer (1900) 
haa demonstrated the ease and completeness with which a benignly en- 
laiged prostate can be shelled out of its bed, the literature on the prostrate 
gland appears to be taken np almost entirely with the operation of pros- 
tratectomy. But it is hardly to be admitt^ tliat the prostatic problem 
is exhausted with the removal of the prostate gland. Nor can it be ad¬ 
mitted that because an old man has urinary trouble he is a subject for 
prostatectomy. When a patient comes with a history of urinary retention, 
or of irritability of the vesical neck, we have still to face and answer 
certain imperative questions: Is the prostate gland at fault ? la the gland 
large or small, benign or malignant ? What indication is there for treat¬ 
ment? What treatment shall be instituted? Shall it be medicinal or 
mechanical ? Shall we catheterize or operate ? Shall we incise or extirpate ? 
Shall the extirpaticm be partial or complete, intravesical or extravesical ? 
Shall it be done at odb session or two sessions ? Shall we operate before or 
after imperative catheterization 1 When is operation cpntra-indicated 
What is to be the post-operative treatment ? What should be the functional 
results? 

The prostatic problem relates, primarily, to prostatic obstruction of 
the nrinary flow; and, secondarily, to the results of' such urinary 
obstruction, results that are characterized by congestion, retention,, 
distension, trauma, infection, intoxication, with or without atony or 
impending death. 

L 

To be at fault, the prostate must obstruct the flow of urine from (he 
bladder. Usually the prostate enlarges from disease, senile changes, or 
oongenikl prodnets, and thus eausss urethro-vesical obstruction. Thera 
may be prostatic and periprostatic inflammation and infiltration. There 
may be phlebitis of the prostatic plexus of veins. There may be proetatic 
atone formed from aympexious material There may be congenital or para- 
mtic cjMtB, saiopma or carcinoma, or there may be myomatous, fibro-myo- 
■nrtoiia, a^^oid or simple general hyperplastic hypertrophy of the pros¬ 
tate. The inostate need, however, not be enlarged in order tooauee 
d^net obe^ctum to the nrinary flow. Hie fi^and may be even atrophi^ 
and partu^NAe only in a more or leap ejdevolio oontraetion e£ the proetatk 
urethra. 
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Thh htm been fully yinetmtaMn a patient, m man of 56, wbo came on 
July 81, 1906, with a hiatofy of compteto retention, having lasted for 
about a year and making the continu^ nie of a catheter obligatory. 
Beetal palpation diaoovered only a email, flat prostate. The patient could . 
not micturate spontaneously. A Nelaton catheter, passing over what 
appeared to be an obstruction beyond the bulb, brouj^t twelve ounces of 
r^ned, foul urine, turbid, from pus and mncus, a further "quantity being 
gradually removed with boric acid lavage. A boagie-&-bpuIe 24 placed 
the obstruction between 5} and 6 indies from the meatua A Quyon 
■earoher could Mng no information as to contour, size, hardness. Hie 
cystoeeope disclosed chronic cystitis, trabecule^ two large diverticnli with 
pings of pus simulating stone, active ureters, and only a veiy slight pros¬ 
tatic protmsion. After a course pf preparatory treatment, consisting of 
vesical lavage, internal medication, proper diet and hygiene, the urine 
gradually cleared up, the bladder gradually resumed a certain degree of 
contractility, emptying part of the urine in conseqpeuce, but still making 
Mtheterization a necessity. On September 29, I performed suprapubic 
cystotomy, as a preliminary step to prostatectomy, the patient’s conditioit 
not permitting prolonged manipnlation. On October 6,1 removed through 
the suprapubic incision, the prostate gland with the corresponding proe- 
tatic urethra, the smallest conceivable prostate that could cause such 
complete obstruction of the bladder as to call for operation, the whole 
structure appearii^ to be merely a.'fibroue ring with a few'cyBtinct nodules^ 
extremely small. 

To complete the history of this case it ought to be said that on October 
18, twelve days after the removal of the prostate, the patient passed 
twenty-three ounces of urine per urethram spontaneously, and, on October 
21, he passed all his urine spontaneously, having no retention whatever 

To decide that the prostate is at fault, we have recourse to rectal and 
combined palpation, the catheter, the bougie-k-boule, the searcher, the 
cyatoseope. Beetal touch gives the external size, contour and hardness of 
the prostate. The catheter gives the degree, the amount of retention,. 
The bougie-a-boule gives the length, the distortion of the prostatic urethra. 
The searcher combined 'with rectal touch gives the diameter of the pros- 
tatie enlargement as well as the contour. Bi-manual examination, the 
fingers of one hand pressing down on the hypogastrium with counter 
pressure by the finger in the rectum, gives the mobility, and, in thin 
snbjeota, possibly the vesical outgrowths as well as the size of the prostate. 
The cystoeeope, however, is the only means that can put at rest any doubt 
as to whether the urinaiy symptoms, pollakiuria, dysoria, ischuria, noctur¬ 
nal or diurnal, persistent or intermittent, complete or incomplete, are due 
to vesioal or prostatic disease. 

There may be eztenrive enlargement of the proetate as felt per rectswa 
with hardly any involvement of the bladder, and there may be extensive 
proitatic enlargement toward the bladder with no encroachment upon the 
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netam. The ojstDtoope li th# only nailing bj wMoh w« eta taeertaio not 
only the beginning of proaUljc hypertrophy by the ehanget of the inner 
fol^ bat alto the exact pontion, oontoor^ site of proatatie ontgrourtht into 
^tbe bladder. " In order to make the diagnoaia of proatatie obatmetion of 
the bladder exact a^ oomplete, the bladder itaelf moat be inspected. 

Some, like LjdatA and Denver, say that the cyatoaoope ia here rarely 
neoeaaary. Others, like Parker Syma, have deprecated its nae entirely 
becanae of the pain, irritatioa and inflamniatoiy reaction that are said to 
have followed. Bot that a cyatoscopic examination may be followed by 
pain, irritation and inflammatory reaction is no more coudimnatory of the 
nae of the cyatoecope in proetatic casea than that infection which may follow 
catbeterixatioD can be condemnatory of the nae of catheters in urinary 
retention. That a cyatoscopic examination must be painful and harmfnl is 
an an warranted propoaition. The maxim, not to hurt your patient, ia here 
as elsewhere paramount Urethral instrumentation ia an absolute prere¬ 
quisite not merely for the treatment but alao for the diagnosis of proatatie 
obstructions, and cystoscopy is only one form of urethral instrumentation. - 
Without an instrument, a sound or searcher or cystosoope in the bladder, 
retfU palpation, which is usually thought to be self-sulBcient, cannot give 
adequate information even as to the size of the prostate. One might think 
that there is considerable prostatic tissue beneath the finger when the 
reverse is the case, or that there is an inconsiderable amount present when, 
in fact, the prostatic growth is quite pronounced. Even Freyer, who relies 
mostly on simple and combined rectal touch for his decision on the suit¬ 
ability of a case for prostatectomy, says, The only way we can determine 
with certainty the possibility of enucleating a prostate of small size is by 
the aid of the cystoscope. ” 

The fact is that the cystoscope ia not used often enough. This is pro¬ 
bably accounted for by the impression which is abroad aav>ng the profes- 
aion that cystoscopy in proetatic casea requires general ansesthesia, and the 
fear on the part of patients to subject themselves to a general ansssthetio 
for exploratory purposes. It was a revelation to a colleague from 
Western New York who came to me with prostatic trouble, first, to be told 
that I would not anessthetize him for cystoscopy, and, secondly, to experi¬ 
ence on himself how well cystoscopy can be done without aniesthesia, 
withont any bad results whatever, and with accurate disclosure (rf pros- 
tatic conditions which up to that time, though subjected to various 
examinations before, were left undiagnosed. After a cyatoscopic practice 
of fifteen years, I am free to say that when an instrument can be passed 
per nrethram, the bladder needs, at moat, only some preparation, for 
qyatoecopy to be practised with good effect and with no detriment. 

IlL 

It is not sufficient to make a diagnosis of proetatic obstruction. The 
diagooeis should establish the stage, kind, and efileot of the obstruction : 
first, the stige bf tiie obstmetion, is, whether it is the stage of con¬ 
gestion, reteutioa or overflow ; seecndty, liie kihd of the obetruetiDD, that 
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ii, th« paUioIogieal condUioa #f the proe|iit«f ^ whether hypertro^dij or 
atrophy, aolid tumor or cyatp and etl^ciidly whether the prostate ia benign 
or malignant; and, thirdly, the etfecta of the obatruction on the bladder, 
the kidueya, the general ayatem, that ia, whether ^are ia eyatitia, atone, 
pyelitis^ pyeloniipbritia, urinary infection, urinary intoxioatiou, etc., present 
besides and on account of the obstruction. 

With such a diagnoaia, we have at once both the vital and the remedial 
iudicatioua for treatment 

Those that see in the proatatic problem nothing but operation are apt to 
pat forth som»very prepoateroua statemeuta One might infer that with 
the removal of the prostate gland, the entire pathological state, tA which 
the proatatic obstruction ia only a part, ia removed. But the longer one 
works in this field the more he must acknowledge that there ia no one 
routine method of treatment that can be followed without jeopardizing the 
interests of these patients. 

Medicinal treatment is certainly indicated in the earlier stages when the 
symptoms are those of cougestion, and the residual urine does not exceed 
two ouncea In my opinion, medicinal treatment ia required through,caQ 
the stages, effects and complications of prostatic obstruction. Picric ftfd , 
mercury, secale, pulsatilla, conium, phytolacca, hydrangea, sulphate of 
chromium, etc., may be useful for their effect on the prostate and proatatic 
urethra ; belladonna, nuz vomica, etc., for intercnrreut effects ; urotropin, 
camphoric acid, etc., for their autiseptic effect on the urine. There ia no 
doubt as to the propriety of a bland, nutritiona diet, bodily and mental 
rest, warmth, fresh air. Rectal flushings, vesical lavage may be in order* 
The occasional instillation of nitrate of silver in the posterior urethra may 
help to overcome the congestion ; and the periodical introduction of a 
large steel souud, perhaps once a week, left in tbe urethra for ten ifliuatea 
or so at a stretch, may assist to maintain tbe potency of the urethral canal 
and thus stave off the progress of the prostatic obstruction for a more or 
less indefinite period of time. In these cases, a catting operation shooid 
not be attempted, not even systematic catheterization. 

When the residual uriue exceeds two ouuees, systematic oatfaeterizatiou 
may become necessary. In spite of the fact that the dgpgers of infecffon 
come with tbe necessity of catheterization, the catheter ie still tbe 
sovereign remedy for urinary retention, whether this retention be one of 
emergeucy pr of gradual progissr, initial or terminal, oomplete or incom¬ 
plete. Cktheterizition is an art, and it is a pity that medical programs 
giye eo little space to it, when of all surgical arts catheterization is the 
oue that must interest alike every general practitioner and every specialist, 
every medical man^and every surgeon. But, perhaps, this is because, as I 
have been told onoe, catheterization is so ample that everybody knows it. 
It is true that tbe art catheterization is simple ; but its simplicity rests 
in a oompleziliy of methods and multiplicity of iDdicatlons, and if every¬ 
body knows thia^ not everybody practmes aeomrdingly. At the foundation 
of every surgical prooedore in geneto*uiinary work, the catheter is para-^ ' 
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uomt in thn tmtnaeof of all the ■ta«L except tbe Tory eariieet, of proo> 
tatic obstraetioD 6f the bladder roralting in orinaiy retention, ^e 
poHibility of infection i« no contraindication, only a aorgioal warning to 
have the catheters jumtio, to nae the proper catheter, to avoid tranina, add 
to keep the parts flaraed and sweet as finr as possible. The patient who is 
to use a catheteTv must be tanght not merely how to use it, but how to 
prepare it and how to keep it clean and ready for use. The criterion is to 
draw off tbe urine before »pain or marked discomfort is felt, in order to 
avoid secondary congestion of the prostate and bladder with impending 
oystitia Metallic catheters are for emergencies, the soft'rubber Nelaton 
and, if the nrethral canal is narrowed and distorted, the gnm elastic elbow 
catheter of Mercier, coud6e and bi-coud6e, are for daily use. 

When the residual urine does not exceed four ounces, a catheter should 
be passed once a day and the bladder flushed and emptied. If this is done 
towards or at bed time, it will have a marked beneficial effect on the 
noctnmal frequency and on the disturbed sleep that patients of this class 
commonly suffer from. * 

When there are six ounces of residual urine, the catheter ought to be 
used twice daily. 

When there are eight or ten ounces of residual urine, tbe catheter ought 
to be used three or four times daily. 

When spontaneous micturition is impossible, the catheter diould be used 
every four hours or whenever there is desire for micturition. 

It is wonderful how proper, systematic catheterization with boric acid 
lavage of the bladder and an occasional irrigation of the bladder with a 
weak BolntioB of silver nitrate will reduce the degree of retention, over¬ 
come the most obstinate congestion and inflammation of the bladder, and 
prepaid the patient for an unavoidable operation. 

Imdncible retention is one eanlinal indication for a radigal operation of 
the prostate. 

In spite of Young’s contention that these patients require no preparation, 
1 believe that every case of prostatie obstruction of the bladder fares 
better by proper preparation, which means principally a proper, systematic 
catheterization wit^ vesical lavage until the amount of nrinary retention 
is reduced to its minimum and tbe vesical mucosa has been relieved of the 
worst of its tenrion and congestion. It is in this line that the practice has 
grown %o operate on the prostate snprapubically after a preliminary cys- 
tostomy. The opening of the bladder at one session relieves this organ of 
the harassing tension and congestion, and a prostatectomy performed at a 
cnbseqnent session becomes a more simple matter for the patient to bear. 
Tbe gravi^ of prostatectomy lies not in the attack on the prostate, but in 
the attack on the bladder. From the start, the prostatie obstruction mani- 
Isst^ itself by syniptoms of the bladder and not of the proetate. There is 
alknctional and stmotural continuity between ^ prostate and the bladder, 
Mdab shows itself nowhere so plainly asih patients suflining from pmta* 
tie dtstmetioii. Ibe blad d er eanaot fmrferm its funetions properly if the 
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prottatd it diteaaed. The bj^rtrophied prottate beoomet p^bological 
ralj as it offera an obstraction to the flow of arine. The pathologicallj 
enlaiged prostatea also oflTer sooner or later an obatruetion to the flow tA 
uriue, and thus add to their own pathology the pathology of the bladder 
obatrocted to a greater or leaaer degree. A cancerooa proatate, thoagh 
tending to invade the adjacent cellular and lymphatic tiaaues rather thM 
the bladder, is nevertheless usually manifested by such a sudden onae^ and 
each rapid advance of uriuaiy symptoma aa to be quite cbaracteriatio. 
The ahock of operation reaulta mostly from incision of the rebelliona 
bladder ao tha^ usualiy prolonged manipulation is, on the face of it, contra¬ 
indicated. The bladder auflera more than the prostate and, in return, 
reacts gratefully to proper preparation. It is fortunate that immediate 
operation ia hardly ever necessary, even in the most neglected cases 
proatatie obstruction. In cases that are not neglected, retention may 
Qsrtaioly be reduced and, in favorable cases, removed by systematic cathe¬ 
terization, vesical lavage, hygiene, and internal medication. Cases that have 
suffered neglect certainly demand preparatory treatment, for that neglect 
has usually engendered some form of urinary infection and intoxication 
and thus depleted the patient’s power of resistance. The only absolute 
indication for prostatectomy ia irreducible retention caused by proatatie 
' encroachment of the urethra and bladder. Irreducible retention cannot ba 
diagnoaed without previous systematic catheterizatiou, and catheterization 
should constantly be practiced so that it z^y form the preparatoiy treat¬ 
ment for unavoidable cutting operations. 

Three kinds of cutting operations are now practiced for proatatie obs¬ 
truction : incision for inflammatory exudative enlargements, cyate, median 
bars ; excision for cancer \ enucleration for benign growths and hyper¬ 
trophies. 

Of incisions auto the prostate, pro.statotomies, little need be said. Perineal 
prostatotomy and drainage without opening the urethra is the operation of 
choice for prostatic phlegmon, congenital and hydatid cysts. Eudourethral 
prostatotomy, Bottiui’s glavauocaustic operation, is indicated in median 
hypertrophies, forming a distinct bar at the vesical neck as also in chronic 
inflammatory or non-iufiammatory contracture of the vesical neck. If 
drainage is desired, the Chetwood modification of Bottiui’s operation, 
consisting of a perineo-urethral galvano-proatatotomy, may be adopted. 
But when a perineal section is to be made, the galvanocautery ia not really 
required. < 

Cancer requires total excision of the prostate and its capsule, with the 
proetatic urethra, the seminal vesicles, the anterior two-thirds of the 
trigone and consequent anastomosis of the bladder and membranous 
urethra, a much more formidable operation than is comprised uuder4he 
term of proatdtectoiuy or enucleation of the prostate. 

Partial ezeision of the prostate, thf» Belfield-McGill-Fuller ablation of 
proetatic outgrowths in the bladder, led to tlie preseat practice of prost^- « 
tectomy, especially to f reyer*s operation of total enucleation of the pios- 
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tate with its eapanle throngh the snprapabic roate, which is the operation 
of choice io all cases in which enucleation of the prostate is possible and is 
not contra-indicated. In all cases^ in which on cjatoscopic examination we 
find a well-defined outgrowth of one lobe or marked prominence of both 
lobes in the bladder, the suprapubic prostatectomy of Freyer is the 
operation of choice, because enucleation of the entire gland is possible, no 
matter wh^it its size may be as felt per rectum. In the suprapubic 
operatiou, the eutire prostate gland with its capsule is enucleated out of 
the enveloping sheath of recto-vesiciil fascia, the prostatic lobes are, so to 
speak, lifted and brought away from this uuderJyiug fascia, and the pros¬ 
tatic urethra itself is almost always removed. The size of the prostata 
offers no contra-indication to this operatiou. Those of very large size 
present some didlculties because of their impaction beneath the pubic arch 
and the great distance of the rectal aspect and the triangular ligament 
from the suprapubic incision. SiuaJl prostates offer difficulties because of 
distance from the external incision and lack of substance for coiinter- 
preesure from the lecluui. But as long as a prostate shows the character¬ 
istics of a benign growth or hypertrophy per rectum, a more or less round 
shape, bilobed laterally, a well-marked furrow in the median line, smooth 
snrface, lateral and autero-poaterior mobility and within the bladder a 
well-defined outgrowth of one lobe or marked prominence of both lobes, 
the prostate is in condition to be totally enucleated and delivered through, 
a "’suprapubic incision without division of the prosbatic sheath of recto¬ 
vesical or pelvic fascia, which encloses the prostate like a collar, and 
holds it up with the neck and the floor of the bladder, a very important 
anatomical contrivance permitting the expansion of proatatic enlargements 
toward the urethra and the bladder. 

Unlike suprapubic prostatectomy, perineal prostatectomy requires 
division of the prostatic sheath of pelvic fascia before the lobes can be 
peeled out. Perineal prostatectomy is the ojwratioa of choice for prostatic 
stone, small sclerotic fibrous prostates, prostatic enlargements complicated 
with deep urethral strictures, 

Over a year ago, I outlined an extra-vesical method of suprapubic 
prostatectomy, the prostate to be reached through a suiull vertical incision 
made from the root of tlie penis upward. The recti drawn aside, the 
fatty tissue and peritoneal reflection drawn up on the anterior aspect of 
the bladder, the prostate and upper part of the urethra are exposed, and 
the lobes shelled out through an incision made over the most prominent 
portion of the prostate a little to one side of the median line. I succeeded 
in interesting some colleagues in this operation which would save the 
bladder but material has not yet been furthcoming. Stockum reports an 
operation of this kind in the Zeutralhlatt fiir Chirurgie, January 9, 1909 
pages 41-72, which resulted in healing in 12 days and spontaneous urina¬ 
tion. An extra-vesical operation, acoomplishiug the desired result of 
^mutaneoiis micturitiob, would seem to meet more indications and, 
perhaps, no contra-indication. 
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ItitrftTerical prostafcectomj i< contra-indiefttod lA euet of extensivo 
arteriosclerosis, a high degree of renal iDsaffideacy, aeoendiog or paren- 
ohjmatoua inflammation of the kidneys, complete atony of the bladder. 
But a caieful preparation of these patients will reiy often permit 
operation where otherwise an operation would with certainty lead to a 
fatal issue. The ingestion of large quantities of water will All the hard 
inelastic arteries and accelerate the circulation of the blood, Bectal 
ehema of salt solution will aid renal elimination. Catheterization will 
remove residual mine and reduce the back pressure resulting from it, and 
maintain a state of requisite drainage, complete or partial, till all the most 
dangerous conditions of retention and cystitis are removed. Operation is 
absolutely coutra-indicated in acute retention, in acute cystitis and epidi¬ 
dymitis. While systemic condition make poor subjects for operation, 
improvement may be obtained by such measures as are indicated, medi¬ 
cinal, hygienic, local. The cause of death is usually renal iDBafficienqjj^^ or 
an acute nephritis superimposed on an old kidney lesion, usually chironic 
nephritis. 

IV. 

Just one word on the question of postoperative drainage in these cases. 
Much has been said on this subject. It has been said that perineal pros¬ 
tatectomy affords drainage from a dependent point ; that suprapubic pros¬ 
tatectomy gives naturally poor drainage. In the perineal operation we 
open a very large cellular space and poor drainage of an infected bladder 
is more or less likely to be followed by septic cellulitis. Strange to say, 
the same argument has always been held forth for suprapubic drainage and 
the apace of Betzius. Several times 1 ha^ found that this is not parti¬ 
cularly applicable here and that the drainage tube in a bladder, even when 
all and cautiously placed, acts as a disturbing foreign body. Twice I had 
occasion to remove it entirely within a very short time after operation and 
to find to my satisfaction that such removal changed what appeared to be 
a painful, down-hill state into a state of relief and undisturbed recovery. 
I was pleased to find Bevan express himself lately to the same effect. No 
drainage tube is preferable. 1 irrigate the bladder through the suprapubic 
wound with an UlUmann or Janet syringe. This keeps the parts sweet 
When indicated, 1 irrigate through a catheter per urethram, and later, 
when possible, without a catheter. The abdomen, around the' suprapubic 
wound especially, is well covered with vaseline gauze and bandage, and 
whatever urine escapes from the wound will not irritate the akin. 

With proper after treatment, which means irrigation of the bladder, 
urinary hygiene, systemic medicaion, ingestion of large quantities of water, 
infusion and enemata of physiological salt solution to overcome renal iu- 
Bufflciency, &c., the patient gradually regains the power of reUining and 
passing his urine naturally. 

When 1(6 does this without the aid of a catheter as well as be ever did, 
the result ihay be oonddered a success. 
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If then it % reli^NW 6t % eontrftction maj have retoltad at 

tha Beat of ilie opeiatiOD. Contraotiooe lead to itrictnreB and nsnallj 
malt from inoomplete enncleation. The same ma/ be said of a renudo- 
ing fistolat A complete enucleation of the prostate with its capeule and 
the enclosed proetatio urethra will remoro all possibility of a remaining 
•trictnre or fistula. In perineal prostatectomies, a damaged rectum is 
possible and an added source of fistula. But, taken all in all| one must 
aaj that an unavoidable fistula is leas dangerous to health and life aOdy 
therefor^ onuch more preferable than an irrreducible state of retention of 
nnne due to obstruction of the vesical neck. The secondai^ effects are so 
dangerous and so progressive that the longer the retention is allowed to go 
on untreated the greater the danger to health and to life, and even when 
the retention is overcome, these effects require the most careful medical 
attention to ward off their destructive progress 

V. 

In conclusion, it ought to be apparent— 

1. That each prostatic case haa^ of necessity, its own diagnostic and 
therapeutic problem; 

S. That an early, exact and complete diagnosis is an absolute necessity 
if the patient's interests are to be fully safeguarded ; 

3. That the correct and timely use of the cystosoope can not only do 
no barm, but can result only in good ; 

4. That the oystoscope is the only means that can fully disclose what 
encroschTnent has been made upon the bladder and prostatic urethra, that 
can establish the true indications for operative and non-operative treatment 
and, therefore, prevent unneftssary operations; 

5. That no one routine method of treatment, operative or non-operatiTa 
can be followed, but that ali methods, mediciiial, hygienic xuecbanical and 
operative may at one time or other, singly or together, be indicated; and 

6b That an irreducible state of urinary retention is the cardinal, the 
cmly absolute^ indication for operative interference.—‘The tfovraal 
Arntfitan /nifitufe of Bonuxopathy^ March, 1911. 
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ON THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF SYMPTOMS 
IN THE SELECTION OF THE REMEDY. 

By Rouert Gitsson Miller, M.B. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, —I have chosen as the sub¬ 
ject of my remarks the comparative value of different 

classes of symptoms in the selection of the remedy, for it is, 
I fear, a subject that has far too little attention paid to it. It 
is a common experience to find cases reported in our journals, 
presentlu^j lar^e and complex masses of symptoms, to which, 
as a whole, no remedy in the materia medica corresponds, and 
no reason being' given why the remedy that pi'oved curative 
was selected in preference to many other competing ones. We 
can learn little or nothing from these cases. Even when we 
study some of the model cases reported by masters in homoeo¬ 
pathic prescribing, we are often utterly at a loss to understand 
why the curative remedy was selected, unless we understand the 
rules that led them to give a preference to certaiu symptoms 
aud% relegate others to a very secondary place. 

Hahnemann advises us to base the selection of the remedy 
upon the totality of symptoms presented by the patient, as they 
are the outwardly reflected image of the internal and invisible 
disease, and^the only means by which we can truly apprehend 
this internal distunement of the bodily f'orees. 

W' 1 d6 not at this point propose to ^ into the observations and 
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•rgamenta that led Halineinann to advise that the ohoioe of the 
remedy shoald depend almost entirely upon the symptoms, to 
tike praotioal ezolnsion of pathology. If these symptoms are 
to be oar gaides, what do we inolnde in this term ? Every de> 
viation from perfect health experienced by the patient, or 
observed by others, inclnding all disturbances of functions and 
sensations, all alterations in the external appearcnce of the 
patient, and also all probable causative conditions. As a rule, 
in an acute disease there is little difficulty in determining the 
totality of the symptoms, for the deviation from health is usnally 
sharp and well defined. As an acute, supervening disease never 
forms a complex with a chronic one—the latter being suppressed 
until the former has run its course—care must be taken when 
ascertaining the symptoms of the acute disease to exclude from 
consideration the symptoms of the now latent chronic disease. 
Aooording to Kent, at times some symptoms of the chronic 
disease may persist, and be active during the acute disease. 
Such symptoms are peculiar, because they have not disappeared 
Sind are often guiding in the choice of the remedy for the acuta 
diiease. But when wo come to deal with chronic diseases the 
itfhtter is more Complicated, for we have to take into account 
Udt only the now present c^mptoms, which often show only« 
thiy partial picture of the disease, but must also invade many 
former symptoms that are now not active; for even in tiiose 
patiObts that have suffered fOr jmry long periods, and from many 
apparently diverse troubles, there always is method and order 
rdnning through all their illnesses if ouly we can fiud the oloe. 
While, theoretically, we Should consider all the symptoms ez- 
.pitrienoed by the patient 'sihce his birth, excluding those due to 
aonte disease, yet tlie'task is a Sery difficult one both for pijlient 
'physician, and we can only make‘very cautious use of these 
by^ilie 83 ^tnptoms. 'Even if we could trust to the aocuraoiy of 
ihe'mhiliory of Otir patient, or his friends, these 'old symptoms 
can only be used with the greytlMt eare, for so many of them 
may have arisen from faulty environment, the abuse of drt^, 
or the acquisition of some other miasm, that they Would not 
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alflp very of(;aif tha loase nrhen no aach ^oaatioa of 0 I 4 byjgrpaa 
aynaptaiQB ia iqvolved, and those who are glided ia the adeotioo 
of their remadiea mainly by tlie symptoniB are in special daqger 
of overlooking each causes, and have to be perpeti^lly pp guard 
leet they fall into the error of ascribing to disease what is leaijl^ 
due to other causes. 

Dunham, in "The Science of Therapeutics^" gives many 
instances where such mistakes have been made, and only a wide 
knowledge of drugs, of the habits of the people, and the speehd 
conditions under which many occupations are carried on, will 
enable os to avoid these errors. Such, for example, was the case 
of a young lady who, for a very considerable time, presented a 
perfect picture of the classical symptoms of sulphur, and upon 
whom that remedy, in all potencies, to say nothing of other 
medies, failed to produce the slightest effect. It ^as finally 
discovered that she was in the habit of using sulphur to cleanse 
her teeth, and upon this being stopped the symptoms at once 
ceased. Or, the case of a maker of crucibles for casting ste^ 
ingots, who had suffered for seven years with all the symptoms 
of graphites gastralgia, and for whom that remedy did no good, 
until it dawned upon me that I had somewhere read that plum* 
bago was nnw being used for making these moulds. 

When we have excluded all symptoms due to such causes, 
there is the vast number remaining which can only he ascribed 
to disease proper, and it is with these iu particular I wish to deal 
to-night. 

Theoretically, we endeavour to fiud a remedy whose symptoms 
oorrespond exactly—both as regards, character and ioteDsityrr^ 
those e:^perienoed by the patient. This cap rarely, if ever^ 
be done, and in chronic cases, at any rate, we |^ve, as a rule, 
to make a selection from amongst the moss . of eymptppiks, „and 
to base the selection of the remedy mainly upon these. 
were, necessary always to select a remedy that, correspp^yded ipsr- 
feo% h> every 040 of the symptom^, our already .vsist amteFiia. 
mstdioa would be utterly ioadtapiate, apd. we 8 heu^,;»<ieijre,ilt 
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least 10,000 more fully proven drugs. Who would care to 
undertake the task of searching for a similimum in such a 
labyrinth ? It is quite bad enough as matters are at present, 
but we must think of our remedies as complex tools, capable of 
doing many very different pieces of work, whMn to the uninitiat¬ 
ed would seem to require many diversely shaped ones. Who 
have made finer cures than the old masters in homoeopathy, with 
their very limited number of fully proven remedies ? But they 
knew each one through and through, in a way that fewiof us 
do nowadays, aud in their hands a comparatively few medicines 
were in the majority of cases sufficient for all their work. It 
was because they were able to comprehend not only the spirit 
of each remedy, but also those symptoms that characterized the 
patient. Following in their footsteps, we must also endeavour 
to learn to grade the symptoms according to their respective 
values, and not to act as mere symptom-coverers—an opprobrious 
name that has at times been only too well deserved. 

In every case of disease there are always two classes of symp¬ 
toms : first, those that pertain to the disease, that is, the com¬ 
mon or pathognomonic ones; and, second, those that pertain to 
the patient; and in all advanced cases a third class that perthins 
to the ultimates or results of disease. To attempt to select the 
iKinedy in accordance with the first aud last of these alone is 
simply to court failure in the majority of cases, for so many 
remedies will be found to correspond more or less closely to the 
first, at any rate, that, unless we have some other means of indi¬ 
vidualizing, we shall be quite unable—except by good luck—te 
select the correct remedy. Still less can we hope to fiad a sure 
l>aBis if we depend upon the pathological condition, for very few 
drugs have had their provings pushed forward enough to elicit 
inch effects, and consequently we would have to depend mainly 
upon such cases of accidental poisonings as happened to be 
aVaileble. 

Dnnluma, writing upon this snbject, points out that the drugs 
varying aefiording to tbe size of the dose may produce three 
sets of symptoms, viz.: (1) The chemical; (2) the mechanical 
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ot revolationarj, consisting cfaieHy in violent efforts on the part 
of the organism to eject from its cavities the offending 
sabstance; and (3) the dynamic, contingent on the vitality^ 
or resulting from the relation of the peculiar properties of the 
drug to the susceptibility of the living healthy organism. 

He still further subdivides the dynamic ones into the generic 
—or those cdmmon to all members of a certain class of drugs. 
As an example of this, arsenic in certain doses produces vomit¬ 
ing, diarrhoea, cold persiiiratioa, cramps in the limbs; but 
cuprum, veratrum, antirnonium tartaricum, which belong to the 
same group, produce identical symptoms. 

The second section of the dynamic symptoms are the specific 

it 

ones, or those that are peculiar to one remedy and serve to dis¬ 
tinguish it from its relatives. 

In the vast majority of poisonings little else is produced than 
the first two classes—viz., the chemical and mechanical—and 
the symptoms obtained thereform are of little value in the great 
majority of cases we arc called upon to treat; but our main 
reliance must ever be placed upon the symptoms that signify 
the patient, and Hahnemann directs that we should be 
particularly aud almost exclusively attentive to those symptoma 
that are pccuhar or characteristic of the patient, and not to 
those that are common to the disease. Kent, after many years^ 
experience, states that he regards this advice of Hahnemann’s tc 
be the strongest thing that the master ever wrote. 

acute disease there is not much difficulty, as a rule, in 
recognizing the symptoms that are peculiar to the patient, for 
the symptoms usually appear in an ordinary manner, and the 
common or pathognomonic ones are well known; but when we 
come to deal with chronic diseases our difficulties are greatly 
increased, for they are often so complex in nature that it is not 
always easy to separate the symptoms that are peculiar to the 
patient from those that are common to the disease. In many 
old-standing chronic cases, especially those thsft have been long 
under allopathic treatment, these peculiar and characteristic 
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•ymptoBa have at timea ao oompletelf diaappeated-^^ btw 
bera ae 'aUerly forgotteD—tbab oar diflioaltiM are greatij 
increased; nay, it is even the case at timee that the oharaoteriatio 
^mptoma mi^ never have existed, except in tlie, patient's 
aneestors, and nnder these oiroumstanoes «ure ia pcaotioalljr 
impossible. It is, as if, daring the exploration of some old oity, 
a omn was discovered which, if we could determine the year o£ 
the king during whose reign it was issued, we would be in • 
position to fix an important date. If the coin were well preserved 
any skilled numismatist would promptly furnish ns with all 
the informatiotas we desired; but if it were greatly worn or 
eroded, while he might from the shape or composition of the 
inetal be able to determine the dynasty under which it had 
been issued, it would be utterly out of his power to state the 
individual king, to say nothing of the year of his reign. 


In this connection let us take a few examples of the symptoms 
(hat are peculiar to the patient as distinguished from those 
that'are common to the disease. 

The common or pathognomonic symptoms of dysentery are 
bloody, mucous stools, pain, and tenesmus. From these alone 
%e can determine the group of remedies that corresponds in 
S*eneral to this disease, and in J. B. Bell's classical monograph 
bn this subject over fifty remedies are mentioned; yet from these 
alone it would be impossible to discover the individual remedy 
for the case under treatment. If, however, the patient has 
much thirst, and every time he drinks he shivers, and each drink 
is followed by a loose stool, then these symptonss, being unusual 
in the disease^ would consequently be peculiar to the patient 
and guiding to capsicum as the remedy. 

Dyspnoea, osdenm, and palpitation of the heart, albuminarta, 
VM the common symptoms of many kidimy troubles, and from 
4 hem done we cannot determine the curative remedy'; but if w« 
>(hid in addition tliere is -a stL&jig craving (at &t, mteass^ 
wtoong-wmelltog arise, and a seasatisD as if (he arae wsm edd 
when paasad, then tbeee 'Wcald ba psei^ to the patient^ 'and 
.paint to aitritfkMdd as the lamedy. 
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Or let OB tom to cbaraoteriatio modalities. In a earn of 
spaimodio astbma an aggravation from lying down is 80 .oomaion 
as to be valnelees in tbe individualizing of tbe remedy; bat if 
we find tbera is ' great relief from lying down, is in psorinnm, 
or from ossnming tbe knee-elbow position, as in medorrhinnro, 
then, these—being peculiar and cbaracteristio—will be invaloaUe. 

In bysteria we have an illnstration of tbe danger of prescribing 
for tbe symptoms that are common to tbe disease, and benee 
not peculiar to tbe patient. It seems the most natural thing 
to gather up all tbe incongruous and peculiar symptoms that 
oharaoterize this disease, and to prescribe for them; but* when 
we realize that this incongruity is the very essence of the disease 
—in other words, is pathognomonic of it—we then perceive that 
we have been prescribing for the symptoms that represent the 
disease and not for those that characterize the patient. In snob 
cases the true guides to cure, if discoverable, are to be found 
in tbe changes of desire, the aversions, the loves and the hatesi, 
and these are particularly difficult to find, for th^ hjrsterioal 
patient conceals her real bates and loves and relates what is 
not tme. 

In tiie foregoing, stress has been laid on the snpreme importanos 
cf paying the greatest attention to the symptoms that am 
peoutiar to tfaA patient, but it would be foolish to ignore tbs 
symptoms that signify the disease. They must indeed be taken 
into oonsideration, bu^ subsequent to, and of much less value 
than, those that are predicated of the patient. In very large 
nnmbar of eases no one remedy corresponds to all the peculiar 
symptoms, but three or four seem to have equal numbers of 
them, and of approximately the same value. In such a state 
of affairs the remedy that has also the common symptoms best 
marked must prevail. It must ever be kept in mind that there 
must be a general correspondence between all the symptoms ^ 
tbe patient and those of the remedy, and that however helpful 
the peodliar symptoms may be in oalling attention to certain 
Mme^es, yet they are not tbe sole guides; for, after all, it js 
the totality of the symptoms that determines tbs Qhoioe. 
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It 18 troe that at times a brilliant cure has been made by a 
remedy that corresponded only to those symptoms that were 
peculiar to the patient and was not known to possess any strong 
resemblance to the common symptoms of the disease; but even 
in such a case it is almost absolutely certain that further proving^ 
will show that the remedy has the common symptoms also. 
But when using these peculiar and characteristic symptoms as 
the main guides in the selection of the remedy, it' is important 
to bear in mind that they must be equally well marked both 
in patient and in remedy; in other words, no matter how peculiar 
and Outstanding a symptom may bo, either in the patient or in 
the remedy, unless it be of equal grade in both, we must pay 
little heed to it. For exaraplei if a patient experiences occa¬ 
sional and slight heat in the soles of the feet at night in bed^ 
this symptom would not be of much importance in selecting 
sulphur as the remedy, because in that drug this symptom 

t 

appears in such a vigorous and outstanding way that the 
provers declare that their feet burn at night as if they had 
been on fire. Or take a case of rheumatism, markedly aggravat¬ 
ed in dry weather and better in damp; iu such a case the 
selection of phosphorus as the remedy could not be based upon 
this modality, for, while phosphorus has it, it is only in the 
lowest degree. Even in a case with, let us sajit, ten peculiar 
and characteristic symptoms, of which one remedy has eight, 
but of a very low rank, while another has only five, but 
of high rank and corresponding to the rauir of the symptoms as 
experienced by the patient, in such a case it is very im¬ 
probable that the first medicine will prove to be the curative 
one, and the second is much more likely to be so. 

It is this question of the rank of symptoms tiiat is the great 
objection to the numerical method of selecting the remedy. 
It seems to have fascinated some minds, for, while it is laborious 
in the highest degree, it seems to promise certain and exact 
resnlts, but medicine—even homoeopathic—Is not yet an exact 
Boienoe, and even when we have perfected our armamentarium 
it is extremely improbable it ever will be. Consequently all 
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Buch meohanioal methods are to end in failare, for quality will 
ever be of inOnitely more importance than mere qaantity. 

In opposition to this numerical method, some physicians have 
gone to the other extreme, and have been content to be guided 
in the selection for the remedy by one or two peculiar and 
outstanding symptoms, practically ignoring all the others, 
because they overlooked tlie fact that—unless there be a 
general correspondence between the symptoms of the patient 
and those of the remedy—it is not reasonable to expect a cure. 
This sO'Called " keynote ” system of prescribing is very attractive, 
as it seems so easy, and saves all the laborious comparison of 
competing drugs that is involved in the numerical method, and 
also because by means of it many brilliant cures have been 
made; but it is from its very nature a wrong method, and in 
the great majority of cases is doomed to failure, because it ranks 
one or two symptoms very high and practically ignores the 
others. 

Having discussed the difference in value, so far as the 
selection of the remedy is concerned, between the symptoms 
that signifty the patient, and those that signify the disease, we 
would turn to the other great division of symptoms—viz., the 
general and the particulars. 

The generA symptoms are those that affect the patient as a 
whole and, because of this very fact, are naturally of higher 
value than the particulars, which only affect a given organ. 
What the patient predicates of himself is usually general, as when 
he says : " I am thirsty,” “ I am sleepy ”—thereby indicating 

that his whole being is so affected, and not merely one or two 
particular organs. So much higher may a general symptom 
rank that if it be a strong and well-marked one it can overrule 
any number of even strong particulars. Let us take .a case of 
gastric catarrh, with semi-lateral headache, roaring in the ears, 
greasy taste, aversion to fat and butter which aggravate greatly, 
fulness and pressure of the stomach after eating, flatule.uee, 
chilliness, vomiting of the food. So far pulsatilla and cyclamen 
compete equally; but if we have in addition diarrhoea only at 
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night, nausea from hot but not from cold drinks, palpitation 
when lying on the left side, then the balance would turn towards 
puls. But, if we 6ud that tlie patient has the greatest aversion 
to the cold open air, and is always aggravated by the least cold, 
then this one strong, general symptom would overrule the 
marked particulars that puls, alone had, and declare plainly that 
puls, could not be the remedy notwithstanding the fact that it 
alone had the three strong particulars. But, on the other hand, 
a number of strong particulars must not be neglected on account 
of one or even more weak generals. Let us take another case 
of gastric catarrh, with severe pain over the right eye, bitter 
eructations, pain in the stomach—worse from cold and better 
from hot drinks, one cold and one hot foot. So far lycopodium 
and chelidonium correspond about equally to the case; hut if 
there is in addition a constant pain under the inferior angle of 
the right scapula, a yellow-coated tongue with indented margins, 
and clay-coloured stools, no one would hesitate to give the 
preference to chel. But if on still farther examining the case, we 
find that the patient always feels worse all over~ tliougli uot in 
a very marked degree—after eating, also that he feels better 
moving about than when sitting, these generals would be against 
chel. and in favour of lyc., but they are only weak and not 
strongly-marked generals, and consequently should not be 
allowed to overrule the strong particulars that indicate chel. 

Amongst general symptoms is to be included the mental 
state, which, reflecting the condition of the inmost part of man, 
is bound to be of the utmost importance, and as Hahnemann so 
strongly insists—must always, if well marked—take the highest 
rank in the selection of the remedy. These symptoms are 
naturally the most difficult to elicit, for people, as a rule, shrink 
from revealing their iuinost thoughts and motives, their hatreds 
and yearnings, their evil tendencies, and their delusions, &c., 
< and it requires the greatest tact and a full knowledge of human 
natnre before we can hope to win the confidence of our patient 
and so understand his deepest thoughts. 

Of course, we are all aware of the value of the more oemmon 
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mentAl states, and these influence us, conscionsly or unoonseious- 
)y, in the choice of our remedies. We all recognize, for example, 
the fustidiousness of arsenic, the gentleman with the gold- 
beaded cane,'' the irritability of bryonia, chamornilla, and nux 
vomica, the gentle, yielding lachrymose puls., the ever-varying 
moods of ignatia, tlie hauteur of platina, the lack of self-confidence 
of silicea; but there are many less apparent conditions, which 
have to be deeply probed for, tbough when found are invaluable. 
Such is the presentiment of death of apis., the lack of natural 
affection of sepia and phosphorus, the strange impulses to kill 
those dearest to them of mercurius and nux., the suicidal 
promptings of china—not open and obvious like those of 
natrum-sulpb, but hidden, shamefaced, and mixed ^ith fear. 
These latter, in the early stages, few patients care to allude to, 
yet their value to us is inexpressible. Even amongst the mental 
symptoms there arc various ranks, and consequently they vary 
greatly in their value. All symptoms of the will and affections, 
including desires and aversion, are the most important, as they 
relate to tlie inmost in man. Of less value are those relating to 
the intellect, while those of memory are to be ranked lowest of 
this group. 

Amongst our other generals are the effects of sleep and dreams 
such as the •aggravation after sleep of lachesis and sulphur, the 
aggravation from loss of sleep of cocculus, and the great relief 
from sleep of phos. and sepia. 

Again, how often has the study of the dreams revealed the 
bidden key to the remedy ! For in sleep man is off his guard 
and his subconscious self can assert itself, and under such 
circumstances the veil is often lifted a little, so that we are able 
to apprehend in some degree the deep and hidden mysteries of 
that disordered life we cal! disease. Of course, such dreams must 
be regular and persistent to make them of valu^ and great care 
must be taken to eliminate the effect of all external influence. 

I recall a case of aortic aneurism, giving rise to much pain 
and many other pressure symptoms. The patient had not the 
slightest idea what his di^ase was, yet he dreamed night after 
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Biglit of pools and seas of blood, and so distrossinj^ was this 
that sleep was one wild nig'htmare. The other symptoms were 
valoeless so far as the selectioa of the remedy was conoemed; 
bat, taking the dreams as my g^ide, I gare solanum taberosam 
egrotans, whish completely removed the dreams, and so relieved 
the pains that he went down to his grave in peace. 

But one grand general—vys., the effect of difftei^ent tempera- 
tares upon the patient as a whole—is often of the greatest service 
' in calling our attention to special groups of remedies and 
excluding other groups, so that the labour of selection is thereby 
greatly lessened. It is by no means always an easy general 
to use in fact, I am more careful in questioning patients with 
regard to this than with regard to anything else. How often, 
in response to our question as to how they are affected by heat 
and cold, they will reply: ! I can’t stand heat! ** But 

on inquiry you discover that they hate cold, but cannot stand n 
close, stuffy place—or perhaps they may say so because they 
are worse in summer—which is not necessarily the same as 
aggravation from heat, for summer, in this climate at any rate, 
means more than heat. 

Another frequent source of error is the tendency to mistake 
any undue readiness to perspire as an indication that heat 
aggravates. On the other hand, many confuse an undue tendency 
to catch cold with aggravation from cold; but when we have 
eliminated these errors and find the patient markedly aggravated 
as a whole by heat or cold,* we are greatly aided in our choice 
of remedy. 

This question of temperature is often very valuable when 
the body as a whole is markedly affected by one temperature, 
aud some special orgau by the opposite; for example, we find 
a general shrinking from cold under ammonium carb, and 
carbo vegetabilis, yet their respiration is relieved by cold air. 
Cyd. has the same aggravation, except with regard to its 
headache and catarrh; magnmia phos., except for its cough and 
aoflM hsadadies ; china., except for its stomach symptoms; oi 
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pfaoiphorui, except for its headache and stomach symptoms. 
Or, as a patient saffering from headache and general rheumatism 
of the body remarked, if he could only have his body in a 
bath and his head in an ice-tub, he would be supremely happy. 
Conversely, ;the general aggravation of heat lycop., except 
for its stomach and some rheumatic symptoms or secale except 
for some headaches and neuralgias, illustrates the value of this 
general. The exquisite sensitiveness of the mercurial coiiditiop 
to both extremes of temperature, only finding comfort at a 
medium temperature, is doubtless known to all of us, and must 
often have served us in good stead when the other mercurial 
symptoms were absent. 

There is little need to call attention to the general effect of 
the various weathers, but many a valuable hint is obtainable 
from them, not only in a positive but also in a negative way. 
In many conditions such as rheumatism, where we expect as a 
rule to have an aggravation from weather changes, the absence 
of such an aggravation becomes peculiar and characteristic, 
and enables us to throw out of consideration whole groups of 
remedies. For example, where change of weather does not 
influence a rheumatism, we can safely exlude dulcamara, nux. 
moschata, phos., ranunculus bulbosus, rhododendron, rhus, sil., 
tuberc.; or, if wet weather does not affect, we can eliminate 
calc., mere., natriim carb., natr. sulph. and ruta. Such negative 
conditions are not sufficiently made use of—for, while the mere 
absence of particular symptoms that strongly characterize a 
remedy cannot be relied on as excluding that medicine, yet 
when strong generals that characterize the remedy are absent 
we can^ with a fair degree of confidence, exclude that remedy, 
simply because'each drug is a unity, and such characteristic 
generals are their very web and woof. 

Amongst the genrals must be included th^ influence of the 
vsrious positions, such as the great aggravation of most 
symptoms by standing of sulphur and valerian, the aggravation 
of lying on the right side of mere., the peculiar aggravation of 
phoB. when Ijdng on the lefi^ yot with aggravation of the bead 
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« symptoms when lying on the right. To be of any value as a 
general symptom, the patient as a whole must be markedly , 
influenced by these, and if only one organ is so affected they' 
can only take low rank, being particulars. The tendency of 
disease to affect particular parts of the body is often well marked 
and may be of general considerable value. Such, for example^ 
is the semi-lateral nature of many illnesses that require alumina, 
kali carb^ phos. acid; or, if the right side is mainly affected, 
apis, bell, aud lye.; or, if it be left-sided, argentum nit., lach. 
and phos. Again, how often has the oblique appearance of 
symptoms led to the choice of agaricus or asclepias tuberosa as 
the remedy, and even more frequently the appearance of symptoms 
on alternate sides has led to a cure by lac. caniuum. 

But let us consider how profoundly time influences our diseases, 
and how common it is to find the symptoms aggravated regularly 
at particular hours. Here, indeed, is a valuable aud great 
general whose proper use will enable us many a time to decide 
which is the true remedy. It may be the morning aggravation 
of chel., natr. mur. or nux, or the evening one of bry., bell., or 
puls.^perhaps coupled in the latter remedy with the exceptional 
aggravation of the stomSch symptoms in the morning. Or if' 
we*find the cases characterized by periodic return of the symptoms 
—whether it be daily, as in aranea, or on alternate days, as in 
chininum sulpb. or lyc., or every two weeks, as in ars. or lach., 
—we here, again, have a general of the greatest value. But it 
is worthy of note that the less the disease that happens to be 
under consideration is itself normally characterized by periodicity, 
the more does this periodic return of symptoms indicate special 
remedies which have this characteristic in a marked degree. 
This is well exemplified in the case of ague, which is normally 
characterized by the periodic return of the paroxysm at fixed 
intervals, due as we are all now aware, to the segmeutution of 
each variety of the parasite at definite times; but the mere fact 
that this periodicity is common to the disease, and hence not 
peculiar to tiie individual patient, has led the most successful 
pfMeribers for this disease to base their prescription on other 
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factors that are present rather than on the periodicity^ though 
of course by no means excluding it from consideration. 

The various cravings for, and aversions to, various substances 
are as a rule general symptoms^ for they depend upon some deep 
need in the body as a whole, and if outstanding and definite, 
must always take high rank. It is easy to understand many 
of these, sucli as the aversion to fat of puls., for it also disagrees, 
or perhaps also the craving for salt of natr. m.; but the reason 
for many otliers is utterly beyond our ken at present. For 
example, an intense craving for pork in a case of rheumatoid 
arthritis, which presented no symptoms beyond those common 
to this disease, put me upon the track of crotalus and led to 
the cure of the case, though the patient bad been bedridden for 
over six months. 

One more of these general symptoms I would allude to—viz., 
the inHuence of eating. Of coarse, so far as it affects the 
stomach directly, it is only a particular, and we do not as a rule 
find it to be of much help in the selection of the remedy; but 
wlien the man as a whole is thereby influenced, aud states that 
he feels better, or worse, all over, b}' eating, then it becomes a 
general of liigh rank. Especially is this the case when symptoms 
in parts far distant from the stomach are so influenced, such as 
the aggravation of the pains in the limbs of indigo, or the 
amelioration of nutruin carh., or kali, bichromicum. The effect 
of special foods is at times general, affecting the man as a whole; 
but as a rule they only affect the digestive organs, and in that 
case are merely particulars. It is through forgetting this 
distinction that all of us at times rank their influence too high, 
and are disappointed when remedies selected more or less in 
'accordance with them fail to cure the case. 

The special senses are often so closely related to the whole 
man that many of their symptoms are general. For example, 
when-the patient states that the smell of food sickens him, 
this is a general; but if he only experiences a subjective, offen* 
jive amell in the aoee, this would merely relate to the one organ 
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and consequently would be only a particular^ and of comparatively 
low rank. 

General symptoms are are not always recognized at once to be 
80 , but on examining a series of particular organs we find that 
a symptom or modality runs so strongly through them all that 
it may be pedicated of the patient himself. Here we have a 
general made up of a series of particulars. For example, if we 
take a case in which, wherever the pain happens to be felt, 
whether in head, or chest, or limbs, there is relief from lying 
on the painful side, this becomes so common as to characterize 
the patient as a whole, or if we find that in all organs and tissues 
affected, the pains are boring from within outwards, as is found 
under asafoetida, then this symptom can be raised from being 
an ordinary particular to a general of low rank ; or, if the pains, 
wherever they may chance to be located, are always associated 
with numbness, as in cases requiring plat, or cham., then this 
may also be regarded as a general, though, of course, of a 
comparatively low rank. But there is a real danger of overdoing 
this dependence on generals in the selection of the remedy, and 
a glaring example of this is seen in Beoenninghausen^s '' Pocket 
Book.^^ In this he overdid the generals, for he generalized many 
rubrics that were only particulars. For example, writing is a 
rubric of particulars, and in no instance is the patient himself 
worse from writing; but in some cases it is the eyes, from 
looking; in others the hand, from exertion; or in others the 
back from sitting bent. If we are searching for the remedy for 
a headache aggravated by writing, a rubric composed after this 
manner would be useless. But the rubric aggravation from 
motion is on quite a different footing, for, if we have a case 
requiring, say, bryonia, we find so many particulars aggravat¬ 
ed by motion that it appears that the very patient himself is 
worse from motion, and consequently in this case motion is a 
general. 

But th^re is one other general—the greatest of them all— 
which I must not omit, for it is created by the blending of all 
ihb generals and particulars into one harmonious whole. For 
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lack of a better word we speak ofy let us say, the sepia 
constitution, meaning thereby that special diseased condition of 
mind and body for which that remedy has so often proved itself 
curative, that we come to look upon it aligost ns an entity* 
At times it is plainly discernible by all, and capable of bein^ 
described in words, such as the leuoo-phle^mntic constitution 
of calo., the ^all, thin, narrow-chested one of pliospliorus, or 
''the lean, stooping, rag'^ed philosopher,” as Hering called the 
sulphur patient; but far oftener it is something much more 
sul)t]e, such as that of arg. nit., with its fears and anxieties and 
hidden, irrational motives for all it does. To verv few of us is 
it given to penetrate into these secrets and to understand that 
almost indefinite something which often lies behind the mere 
8 ym|)tomR, modifying and charaterizing them all, and so 
becbraing the gcrverning element in the whole case. The masters 
in our art are those who have had the power to understand this 
great general, and we stand amazed at their skill in penetrating 
right into the heart of the most complex cases and evolving order 
and consequent cure out of seeming chaos. 

But while the general symptoms are of the highest rank as 
a rule, simply because they relate to the man as a whole, yet 
we must on no account undervalue the particulars, and, in foot, 
many cases seem to be composed only of particulars, and have 
few or no generals of any importance. In such a case, where 
no one remedy corresponds to the case as a whole, we must base 
our selection upon those particulars that are most characteristic 
and peculiar, for it must be borne in mind that both generals 
and particulars may either be characteristic and peculiar, such 
as, say, a vague aggravation from cold and damp, an indefinite 
depression of spirits, or au irritability without any qualifying 
conditions, or not of much intensity, then the characteristic 
particulars must lead. 

There is one matter in connection with prescribing the 
particulars that may give rise to a difficulty in selecting the 
remedy. In alternating complaints, such as of eye and stomach, 
we may find that, say, eupbrasia is more sharply related to the 
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eye-symptoms than the deep-acting remedy that best fits the 
whole case, and that pals, corresponds to the stomach ones 
better than the deep-acting one does; yet we must ever 
remember that there is one deep-acting remedy that is more 
similar to the whole patient than these special remedies, because 
it corresponds better to the general symptoms, I have previously 
quoted ifahnemann and Kent with regard to the miportance of 
paying heed mainly to the symptoms that are peculiar, but this 
is only one aspect of tlie truth, for the highest rank of all belongs 
to those symptoms that not only are peculiar but are also 
general. A very good example of this is a case with very high 
fever, let us say, of 105*, yet without the least thirst. Here 
we have without doubt a very peculiar symptom, for the absence 
of thirst with such a temperature is 4 a mo^it unusual thing, and 
this thirstlessness is a general, for it is the whole man that is 
thirstless. Of course, if we had only temperature of, say 101*, 
this symptom would not be specially characteristic, and 
consequently of comparatively low rank. 

But before we pass from the consideration of particulars, I 
would call attention to the fact^ that common particulars may 
in certain circumstances assume a comparatively high rank. 
When two common symptoms which, if they appeared alone, 
would be of little importance, yet when associated at once 
become of considerable value—the coryza with polyuria of calc, 
is a good example of this. In this connection it is worth noting 
that a remedy can cure groups of symptoms, even where they did 
not appear as concomitants in the proving; and this is even the 
case when the components of the group were observed by quite 
separate provers. Kent, in his great repertory, has left out 
the majority of concomitants, and has only retained those few 
that abundant clinical experience has demonstrated to be 
frequently associated. 

Other examples of this raising of the rank of common 
symptoms are where the common Symptom is associated with a 
peculiar modality, such as the ohillineto of puls., worse near 
the fire, or a special localization may emphasize a quite common 
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symptom^ such as the aching pain at the inferior angle of the 
right scapula of or finally, the mere intensity of a common 
symptom such as the overwliulining sleepiness of imx m. gives 
it a value that otherwise it would not possess, 

Runkiug close hcliind, or even at times taking precedence of 
the peculiar and general symptoms, must he placed the last- 
appearing syipptoms of a case. These symptoms, to be of any 
real importance, must of- .yourse he outstanding and definite^ 
and if so they are always of .the first importance in the choice 
of the remedy. So much is this the case that where no remedy 
can be discovered that corr(>spoiuls to the ease as a whole, it is at 
times necessary to be guided almost exclusively by them. When 
so prescribing, it is not to be expected that the remedy will 
influence the case very deejily, or cause any markedly curative 
results ; but it will modify the symptoms and open up the way 
for other remedies. 

The foregoing refers to the symptoms that have been the last 
to appear, before homceopathic treatment was instituted; but 
even when the appropriate homioopalhic remedy has been given 
and modified the case, and new symptoms have appeared, the 
same law holds good. Hering, however, cautions us to note 
that these new symjitoins will generally be found amongst the 
symptoms of^thc last given remedy, but only of low rank and 
not guiding in the choice of the second remedy. Tliese new or 
last-appearing symptoms may he old ones which had disappeared 
many years ago and have now leturnt^d through tlie acti<m of 
the first remedy. Acconlingly, before using them as guides 
in the selection of the second remedy, we must liave })atience 
and make sure that their return is permau(mt, and not merely 
a tjeraponiry reappearance while on the way to final extinction. 

Another very important rule of Heriug's, the observance of 
which will often prevent many mistakes and save much study, 
is—that the second remedy must bear a complementary relation 
to the first, and hence the last remedy that has acted, either 
homoeopathic or allopathic, forms one of the most important 
guides in the selection of the second. The knowledge of this 
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rule is a ^reat time and trouble saver^ for in the majority of 
cases a reference to the tables of related medicine would enable' 
us to select with ease the remedy that is to follow. 

Towards the beginning of this lecture, I made passing mention 
of the value of old symptoms which had long ago disappeared, 
pointing out that for many reasons they were often of very 
uncertain value; but while it is seldom advisablo to give them 
any very high rank in the selection of the remedy, yet they 
are of the utmost value in confirming the choice of remedy, or 
in difierentiating between competing remedies selected in 
accordance with the now active symptoms. As an example of 
this, Kent mentions the case of a man who had long suffered 
from neuritis of the limbs, and whose present symptoms did 
not point decisively to any one of five or six competing remedies. 
It was discovered that in infancy he had been affected by eczema 
capitis, very similar to that cansed by mezereum, one of the 
competing remedies, and on examination of the pains in the 
limbs produced by that remedy it was found that they closely 
resembled those now experienced by the patient. This remedy 
proved curative and reproduced the original eruption. 

Dunham^s well-known cure of deafness by the same remedy 
is another example of this use of old symptoms. ^ 

In the cases just mentioned, the diseases cured were not 
characterized by any marked pathological changes, but even in 
cases where these changes have become quite definite, it is 
useless in tlie majority of cases to prescribe upon the symptoms 
that now present themselves. We must here also seek to discover 
the primitive symptoms that the patient experienced long before 
any definite pathological change took place, and thoikgh the 
task, as I stated, is difficult, yet we can often obtain enough 
data upon which to base our prescription. 

I need hardly say that no one, even when he has been able 
to obtain the fullest and most accurate description of these old 
symptoms, expects to be able to cure diseases that have advanced 
ao far as to lead to practical destruction of organs and tissues. 
It is. only the beginnings of such processes that are smenabls 
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to inedicines, bo far as positive cure is concerned. Even in 
coin'paratively recent and uncomplicated cases of chronic diseasCi 
when the symptoms have been suppressed and the whole 
character of the disease changed^ the symptoms that now present 
themselves must in the great majority of cases be our guides, 
though at times it may be necessary to select from amongst 
the competing remedies one that is known to have an antidotal 
relation to the suppressing drug. This is not, however, 
invariably the case, and it is at times necessary to give the 
original symptoms the iiigher rank and to be guided by them, 
to the exclusioQ of those now present. As an example of this, 
an otherwise healthy young man, who had suffered for over 
a year from sciatica, presented himself with stitching, catting 
pains in the calf, worse at night, better from heat, worse in 
motion, relieved by flexing the limb. Coloc. and other drugs 
failed to give relief. It was fouud that the disease, which was 
originally located in the upper part of the nerve, had been 
vigorously treated by external applications, with the result that 
not only was the situation of the pain altered, but its character 
and modalities had been completely changed. The original 
pain was of a tearing nature, and was greatly aggravated by 
sitting—not^quite so severely felt while walking—and there 
was almost complete relief when lying down. Ammonium 
mur., selected in accordance with these old symptoms, promptly 
cured. 

To-night I can only make passing reference to the so-called 
primary and secondary effects of drugs, to which some good 
prescribers have assigned different values in the selection of 
the remedy. So far as my experience goes, it does not seem 
to matter in what order the symptoms may appear in a proving 
~if the remedy can produce them it will also cure them, irres¬ 
pective of their position in the disease, and consequently so 
far as rank is concerned we cannot differentiate between 
them. 

I stated at the beginning of this lecture that Hahnemann 
insisted that we mast be guided in the ehoice of the remedy 
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almost exclusively by the symptoms, to the practical exclusion 
of pathology; but I think there is a good deal of con fusioa 
with regard to this matter. So far as I can see, Hahnemann 
did not object to the use of the pathological changes as gdidea 
for theoretical reasons, but only for practical ones. It is true 
that to a limited extent it is practical to use pathology as onr 
guide, and we all do so use it. Wlieuever we have to prescribe 
for eruptions or ulcers—wl)ich are, after all, pathological changes 
—we do not hesitate to be governed by anything that is peculiar 
or characteristic about them, such as their colour, shape, and 
position, because by means of these peculiarities we cun 
differentiate. But when we come to deal with gross pathological 
changes in the deeper organs, we meet with two difficulties. 
In the first place, we are unable in the living patient to determine 
those minute differences—though doubtless they do exist— 
whicfi, if discernible, would enable us to differentiate; and, in 
the second place, very few of our remedies have had their 
provings pushed far enough to cause corresponding pathological 
changes. These, I take it, are the practical reasons that led 
Hahnemann to ignore pathology; and though our knowledge of 
this snbject has enormously advanced since his day, his reasons 
still hold good. But we cannot, even in the selection of the 
remedy—to say nothing of its absolute necessity in all questions 
of diagnosis and prognosis—ignore pathology, for without it we 
cannot understand the true course and progress of a disease. 
Only by means of it can we know the symptoms that are 
common to the disease, and hence those that are peculiar to the 
patient. We also thereby know at certain stages of some 
diseases that no matter how similar the symptoms produced by 
certain. remedies may appear to those of the patient, yet that 
owing to the superficial character of their action, it is not possible 
for them to prove curative. For example, in pneumonia, in 
the stage of exudation, while the symptoms may apparently 
call for aeon., we know that this remedy, owing to the superficiai 
nature of its action, cannot,produce such a condition, and closer 
examination will reveal that some deeper*acting remedy, such 
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as sulphur or Ijc., is needed. Pathology enables us to decide 
when new symptoms arise whether they are due to the natural 
progress of the disease or to the action of the remedy. We must 
clenffy understand that it is the patient that is curable, and not 
the disease, and without a proper understanding of pathology 
we are liable* to err. Take a case of inflammation of a joint 
that has gone ^ ankylosis—the suitable remedy will cure the 
inflammation, but will be powerless to break down the adhesions, 
and surgical aid must be sought. The same holds good with 
regard to tumours, for when the patient is cured, the tumour 
will cease to grow and perhaps may be absorbed, but very ofteu 
it persists, and must be retnoved by the knife. Pathology also 
warns us that it is dangerous to attempt to cure certain conditions 
of disease, such as advanced phthisis, or deeply situated 
abscesses, or where foreign bodies are encysted near vital organs. 
In such cases Nature can only cure by ulcerating out the foreign 
substance, and the exhaustion entailed by such an operation 
is often fatal. Of course in such cases, if a surgical operation 
is not * deemed advisable, wc can do much to relieve by means 
of short-acting remedies which have no tendency to excite Nature 
to get rid of the foreign body or dead tissue by suppuration. 

I now come to a matter which has given rise to the sharpest 
controversy in the past, and which many have absolutely 
rejected, viz., Hahnemaim^s doctrine of psora, I would not 
have alluded to it this evening, after having spoken of so many 
things that I cannot expect all to accept, unless it had been 
that the discussion of the comparative rank of symptoms would « 
not be complete unless this matter was considered. All are 
agreed, at any rate, on the existence of the two other chronic 
diseases, viz., eypilis and sycosis, and 1 would like to indicate 
before closing, the views of the man who more than anyone—even 
more than fioeuninghauseu—has elucidated the course and 
progress of these diseases—I mean of course James T. Kent. 
Kent bolds that these chronic diseases may exist either in an 
active or a latent condition, and may present themselves in 
three ways, viz., as a single miasm ; two or three miasms 
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oo-esiflting or separate^ bat only one active at a time ; two or 
three miasms forming a complex. But, to come to the point 
we are interested in this evening, both Hahnemann and Kent 
teach that we must attack the one that is uppermost at the*"time 
and ignore the symptoms of those that are latent, except in the 
last monstrous phase, where two or three form a complex, which 
is a rare thing, and seldom brought about except bj^the prolonged 
abuse of unsuitable remedies. Where two miasms, say syphilis 
and sycosis, co-exist, it is not uncommon to find them alternating, 
though only one is active at a time. In such a state of affairs 
we naturally will select the remedy solely in accordance with the 
symptoms of the now active miasm, and ignore those of the one 
that has become temporarily latent~in other words, only the 
symptoms of the active one have any value in the selection of 
the remedy that is required at the moment. 

Such gentlemen, is a very imperfect sketch of the rules that 
must guide us in determining the comparative value of the 
different classes of symptoms, a matter of the utmost practical 
importance in connection with the problem of the cure of complex 
chronic diseases. 

And it is solely by our success in the treatment of this class 
of disease that we can hope to convince our breth];en of the old 
school that the true and only law of cure is that of aimilia 
eimilibua eurantur.^The Britiah Homeopathic Journal^ February 
and March, 1911. 
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CLINICAL RECORD. 

Foreign. 

CASES FROxM PRACTICE. 

By Dr. T. G. Stonham. 

CaBB 1,— J. L., female, married, aged 41. ^ 

Had rheumatic fe\rer at sixteen; was laid up for sereral months 
with it; has had rheutnatic sweltins; in the knuckles on^ and o8 
ever since. 

Three months ago, she was confined with a dead child at full time.. 
Only one child besides, who is living, and five years of age. She 
lost much blood in her late confinetneut. The catamenia returned 
this week, three months after the confinement, were moderate in 
quantity and lasted three days. 

Appetite poor. Tongue coated with a slimy white fur; bad 
taste iu the mmth. Throat dry. Bowels regular. 

Two months ago, she began to have pains in the left side of the 
head, starting in the left temple, and darting across the top of 
the head. A sensation of cold water on the vertex is associated' 
with the darting pains and the eyf^lids feel as if they must close. 
The headache is ' worse in the morning soon after getting about, 
and better towards evening. The darting pains seem to take her 
senses away, and the only way .she'can get ease is to wrap the head 
up in flanneL « When the hea<l gets quite hot and perspires the 
paius are better. She is very irritable and mast gee away by 
herself, when she has the pain, and lie down. Feet very cold and 
clammy. Tiio feet used to perspire offensively before she had . 
rhaumatic fever when she was sixteen years old, but they have 
not done so since. 

February 23/4, 1937. — Silioea 30. itiui. night and morning. 

I'saw no moVe of this patient till Alay 2ad, two months laMr, 
wlien she returned to be treated for a cough. She then informed 
me that the headache disappeared almost immediately bn taking 
the medicine. \ . 

(7ass 2.—Miss P., aged 38, housekeepbr: * ' 

" Came to me on June 26bh, I'dOS, complaining of bllibiis headache^^ 
one of whioh had just passed over. Her motker was also subject' 
to'bKions headaches, and she herself had always had them at times, 
formerly ' only occasionally once in three or four months or longer, 
but'after going to live yt Brightper^oDie years ago, aha had Hhem 
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•T«rj ^ month. Oa removing to London they became better again» 
and she rroald go without a headache for several months, but 
latterly they have recurred ev^ry month, and daring the last six 
wraeks every fortnight, and the head is nob in a normal oondition 
between times. headache always occurs before, during or just 
after a menstrual period. The periods are regular to the diy, last 
four days, are normtl in amount and are accompiniecl by little or 
aa pain. There is some tenderness in the anterlor^axillary folds 
a few days before the psriod and ofton also ovtch depression of 
epirlta The patient is below the middle height, of dull complesioUi 
and the oomplexion becomes duller and rather muiiy looking 
before the headaches. 

The headaches may commence at any time of the day, and'liome 
on gradnally, usually commencing in the lefc temple or above the 
left eye. They are of a dull prassive ch.iniccer, and as they increase 
in intensity they extend to the side of the hejtd and the necle, 
reaching down to the level of the saveuth ccrviail vertebra. After 
some hours the atcack culinin.ites in bilious vomiting of very 
bitter iluid, after which relief comes spoe lily. S!io is weak and 
prostrate for a few hours, but is then wall till the next attack. 
The pain is associated with a heavy feeling in the eyelids with 
desire to close the eyes- anrl a sensation of drowsiness. She may 
fall asleep, but on waking the pain is still present, and only 
the onset of vomiting puts an end to it. During the-attack she 
likes to lie down and press the head into pillows; she is worse for 
any movement, noise or liglit. Stooping causes a feeling as if the 
top of the head would come off; rising to the sitting posi^n brings 
on throbbing and giddiness, and iucUnatioa to vomit. She is not 
thimty. The action of the bowels and the quantity and character 
of the urine are normal, both during the attacks and in the intervals. 
TtMfois no abdominal pain, except the strain of retching. 

The choice of remedy lay between Jfar. and Bri/mia. The 
w^duiitief of the headache pointed strongly to tfryoniw, but the 
time oT their ocourrenoe, their evidently ooostitational charaoter, 
and the foot that they ware made worse by living at the seaside 
led to the seleotioa of Nairum Uwriaiiounh^ which is so like 
Brffimia in many of its characteristics, and may almost be regarded 
as a ohronio Brymim. 

Muriaiieum C»M, (I7a^) unit dose was given (June 
39th, 1908), with dlreetions that it was to be repeated after a 
fortnight. 
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Patient did not come again till Febroary llthi 1909, nearly 
eeren montha later. She then told me ehe did not think tbo 
headaohee had been any better, but they had not oome oftener than 
onoe a month. They still came about the time of the period. 
During the attacks she likes to sib up quite still with the head 
raised and the eyes closed. The face is pallid with the headache^ 
and she feels cold down the spine. The scalp is tender and the 
hair dry, and fblls out after the attacks. She said the only effeol 
she could definitely trace to the medicine was that abont two hoars 
after taking each of the two doses she had a pain in the lumbosacral 
region as if sprained, which lasted for three or four hours. It was 
a pain which she had never had at any other time. She said, 
on further questioning, that though her headaches were always 
worse at Brighton or Margate they were better at Yarmouth. 
Fourteen years ago she had rheumatic fever, but made a good 
recovery without cardiac complication. She takes three cups of tsa 
daily, and'wos vaccinated when fire years old, but not since. Her 
headaches commenced at puberty. The Natrum Muriaiieumn 
though well indicated and though it had produced the strained paia 
in the back after each dose, a definite Not, Mur. symptom, had 
yet failed to cui*e the headaches. I tliought that perhaps her tan 
drinking, or possibly her former vaccination when a child, hindered 
the action of the i*em6dy, and with the view to removing the 
antagonisms gave her one dose of Thuja C,M. (Nash). 

March 2n<^ 1909 (one month later), she writes; had a slight 
headache at the usual time, not very bad, and no sickness. I have 
been very well since, so I did not take the powders (I had given 
her one or two powders of Thuja C.M,^ with diractions that one 
was to be taken after a bad headache, but not unless it was severe). 
If I get the headache and sickness this month I will take them 
and let yon know the result." 

/uns 9^ 1909 (three months later), she writes: “Soon after I 
last wrote to you I had a very bad bilious attack at the usual time. 

1 took one of the powdera {Thuja C.if.), as you advised. For a 
fortnight I was not well and had a feeling of sickness, headaehe, 
the glands were sore, but I may have got a little cold at the 
time. The next month I had headache but no sickness, and this 
month I have been quite free from both siokness and headache" 
January 2tt^ 1911 (eighteen months later).-^She has oontinub*! 
free from headaches ever since. 

Cose S.~E. 0., aged 7. Has had Scarlet Fever, diphtheria, 
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jjmiuils^ wboopug oottgb, chicken pox, and an abeoess in the groin. 
Paring the last three weeks, has complained of cough and shortnesa 
of breath, Tomiting and expectoration. Physical examination 
mealed dullness and deficient breath sounds over the upper lobe 
of the right lung with considerable Battening of the chest wall 
bdow the right clavicle. 

October 13^A, 1910.—He was given one dose of TuhereuKnum 
(Eooh) 30., to be taken at bedtime, to be followed the second day 
afterwards by Calcarea phoaphorioa 6a;, tab. i, Ld.e, 

October 20i/t.—Sickness and diarrhoea gone ; still short of breath. 
His mother mentioned that he came over very queer the day after 
taking the Tuberculin dose, he seemed very feverish and she kept 
hitn in bed all day. lu tiie evening he became delirious, was conti¬ 
nually jumping up uud kicking, or falling out of bed; could not 
get to sleep. Finally he broke out into a profuse perspiration. 
On the next morning he had a sore throat, but was otherwise better 
pxid continued to improve through the day, and had been getting 
better ever since. Repeat Calc,-p. 6x, 

yovember Srd .—Complains of cough during the night, and 
spitting up large lumps of yellow phlegm. Short of breath on 
walking. Another dose of Tuberculinum 30 vras given, and the 
Calc. plios.-6x continued. 

IFovember \7th .—He felt funny and was drowsy the day after 
taking the Tuberculin, Much better ever since. Much less cough 
and phlegm. The single dose of Tuberculin and the CcLle,~pho», fire 
both repeated. 

December \et ,—No particular reaction after the Tuhereulin this 
time. Cough very much better. Bowels regular. Appetite good. 
Some flatulence. Repeat both. 

December 15th ,—Better in every way. Repeat both. 

January 2^ih ,—Remains better. No symptoms, gaining flesh* 
Repeat Calc,-pKo8, 6x only. 

The interest of this case consists in the marked reaction which 

^ • 

followed the dose of Tuberevlin 30 given by the mouth quite 
comparable to som^ that have been recorded as produced by material 
doses given subcutaneously. As usual, the negative was followed 
by a.positiye phase with accompanying improvement in the general 
condition. 

^ Case 4.—I was called to see J. D., a little girl, aged 12, on 
November 28th, 1910. She was feverish and had a pain pver the 
Ipwer part of the left side of the chest' in the line of the axilla 
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aod extending forwarda She gave the history rOf having bean 
knocked down, and run over by a motor bicycle when returning 
from school. At the time she did not feel much hurt and was 
ftble to walk aome distance home, and for the few following days 
coqi^iuucd to go to school, but the pain came on in the side and 
hurt her to breathe, and bhe did not feel well. When her mother 
took her temperature she found it raised above 100, and therefore 
put her to bedj* When I saw her she complained of pain in the 
side, and^oxi comparing the two sides it was evident that she moved 
the left side as little aa possible in respiration. There was no 
cough and no crepitation, dullness or other physical sign except 
an almost total absence of respiratory sound over the left lower 
lung. The chest wall was tender to pressure, but not markedly so. 
There was no sign of fracture of ribs. A diagnosis was made of 
bruising and compression of the lung without laceration of tissue 
or fracture of bouc. She was given Arnica 200, every four hours. 

The next day the pain was less, and the following day it was 
gone, except on making particular turning movements in bed. The 
tetnperatui'6 was nevertheless higher, and was ascending by steps 
like a case of enteric fever. Anorexia but no other symptoms. 
In a few days the pain was entirely gone, the lung expanded 
freely on respiration, and the patient said she felt well, but the 
evening temperature was higher than ever, reaching on December 
3rd, 104'4*F, This fever continued with apparently nothing to 
account for it. Arsenicum, GeUemium and other remedies had no 
efieet The temperature chart was suggestive of either enteric 
fever or tuberculosis, and remembering that 1 had once aspirated- 
her elder sister for a pleuritic effusion, and that she herself had 
had other illnesses such as iufluen^, in which the temperature had 
run an abnormal coarse, I thought there might possibly be some 
latent tubercle, and that at any rate it would do no harm to try 
the effect of some Tubereulin, I accordingly gave her one dose of 
Tvb^rculinum Bovinum 30, with a dramatic lesult. The tempera* 
ture almost at once became normal. The slight rise on the 17th. 
occurred after the excitement of a children's party. 

Ca$9 6.—Mrs. W. had been under the care of Dr. Margaret 
Tyler for attacks of biliary colic and was by her taken to Mr. 
Knox Shaw who admitted her into hospital and operated, removing 
a number of stones from the gall bladdo*. 

Since the operation she has been suffering from attacks of acute 
pain in the c»oal region, associated with nausea and vomiting, and 
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mnoh tenileTnesa to pranAra ov«r the «»o»l region. Tbe symptom* 
were veiy suggestive of appendioitis, which, however, Mr. Knox 

t 

Shaw did not think was present It was for an attack of the kind 
ooourring at Willesden, which was too far off for Dr. Tyler to 
attend, that 1 was sent for on June 17th, 1910. The patient had 
been in bed a couple of days with much severe pain in the caoal 
region, and some vomiting of bilious fluid. There had also been 
several bilious looking stools without any relief to th% pain. There 
was g6nei*al tenderness over the whole abdomen, but it was 
especially marked over the right lower quadrant without however 
any especial or exclusive location to Mac Burney's point. There 
was a sense of resistance and thickeuing, but no definite tumour. 
Bemembering the affinity of IrU Tmax for the csecal region, as 
describe by Dr. George Wigg, and recorded in Dr. Clarke's 
Dictionary of Materia Mediea, I prescribed Iris Tenax 6 in.v. 
every four hours. 

June ibih (one week later).*—Writes to say ^^she is very much 
better and thinks she will get on no^." 

July 4^.—Came to see me. Looking very well. No more sick* 
ness. Fain gone when still, but on walking there is still a dragging 
pain from the back to the right iliac region, relieved by supporting 
the right side of the abdomen. 

Janwry 30<A, 1911.—In answer to an enquiry she writes : 
am glad to say I have not had a return of the sickness and pain of 
the same kind since your treatment in the BumiQer.~The Hommih 
ftahitt World, April 1, 1911. 
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THE IDEAL MEDICAL EDUCATION FOB THE OENEBAL 
PBACnnONER AND THE SPECIALIST. 

Br Alexander Ddanx, ild., 

Neva Yorky JT. F. 

Oa« who starts oat to propouud his conoeptioa of an ideal medical 
•daeatioa must not be a Don Quixote fighting windmills. He must have 
tKi realities in mind and the attainable in sight AgaiOf while his 
aspiration for an ideal system necessarily presupposes dissatisfaction with 
the system that prerails, it should not cause him to lose sight of the 
splendid advances that such a system represeuts over the conditions of 
the past, nor should it arouse any other aentimeut than a desire to 
better what is already good. * 

In such a spirit, therefore—in a spirit not of destructive but 
constructive criticism—let us ask how our present systems of medical 
education can be improved uutil they become actually ideal. My 
own answer to this question, represeuting an earnest conviction based upon 
years of thought aiul observatioo, may be stated in the following 
categorical propositious, which, 1 trust, may not seem too dogmatic. 

In offering them I desire to anticipate one objection. I am aware that 
[ any such radical cliaiigea as ai'e here contemplated cannot be accomplished 
at once, nor except by slow degrees. All that we can do in effecting auy 
progress of the sort, is to work little by little toward a desired ideal 
In order that we may work toward it intelligently and effectively, onr 
ideal should be put before ns clearly and in all coinpleteoess, though it is 
Do( attiiinable Aow and though it perhaps never can be absolntely attained. 

Furthermore, I realise that a good deal is herein propounded which 
some of our smaller institutions cannot well accomplish. Yet these 
smaller institutions are a necessity in a country like ours which combines 
so many diverse elements and diverse requirements. The output of 
doctors from a few select institutions with ideal facilities and equipment 
would never suffice. We must always have the small colleges and they 
will always bold a considerable place in our educational system. And 
let me Siiy in passing that many features of the proposed plau cau be 
worked out as satisfactorily by a small tnstitatiou as by a iatge odsl 
Nor do I qiieatiott the williugaess of the small iiiatitution to mkae such 
ehauges when it can. I do not share in the feeling that the smaller 
eollegea are nsoessarily inferior to thqfw' that are larger and better en* 
dowed. 1 do not believe tliat the etriotares made against them in the 
report of the Ciirnegie Fouudatiou are by any means altogether Justi* 
fieri and fair. On the oouti'ary, I believe that^ apart from aoiue fl igraut 
^ceptions, they are doiu§.good work, are progressive, and are turning 
out men well equipped to pmoticd medidae. 




Ta« MsDioAii Gourbb SaomiO Havi a« Ahpli 
Basis or Liberal Studiis. 

Bj liberal stndies, I mean those that are humaaistic as distingaished 
bom those that are techaieal and eoientihc. The •tendency of late- years 
has been to emphasise the value of the latter at the expense of the former. 
That this tendency is lively to lead to anfortuoate results is well illustrated 
in the case of a sister science, eagiueeriug. Quite recently one of the 
Hreatest.electrical experts in the country—indeed, one of the greatest , in 
'the world—addressed an association of college aluinue on this point. 
He traced with great vividness the enormous advances that engineering 
had made ; he showed how step by step tecbnical studies had won their 
way to the front in our institutions of learning ; he ]*ictiired how year 
by year the acquisition of scientific knowledge and drill in precise labora¬ 
tory methods had pushed mere liberal studies more and more into the 
background. *‘Aad what,” said he, the result ? Engineering is a 
success, but the engineer is not a success.” For, as he pointed out, the 
engineer, one-sided in training, over-developed in technical ability, under¬ 
developed in broad and general culture, had become largely a machine 
lor other men to handle. The initiators and administrators even in 
engineering enterprises, he said, were the men who, destitute of the 
tacliuioal knowledge of the trained engineer, yet had the breadth of view, 
the grasp of general priuciplea, the variety of information, and, perhaps, 
chief of all, the idealism that the latter lacked. 

This same expert, speaking to a society of engineers, told his astonished 
coafiAres that eveiy engineer ought to know Greek. 

Ifneh to the same purpose another engineer and educator deplores the 
biilore of the eugiiieer to take his proper place in civic affairs, aod 
attributes it to a one-sided and too technical education. He adds : “What 
truly hamanistic studies can we rightfully exclude from the^ list useful as 
preparation for engineering professional life? Our solicitude need 
only be e^rcised to see that sufficient of the mathematical and phj’sicat 
sciences,, the historical and economic studies, and the languages make 
^ustituent parts of the carricuhim, end that the spirit and order m 
which these are studied are right.” 

l^t us take warAiug from the experience of the engineers, and see to 
it that in our desire to produce the technical expert we sh;iU not fail to 
evolve that still more important product, the all-round pbysiciau and 
mao. Let us be heedful lest it be said'of our scianoe also that' mediciuo 
is a aucceaa but the medical man is a failure. , * * 

, T^o, question of education, indeed, U<a good deal like the qneation of 
4iet. U^eds for his bodilfr welfare a propen proportion of proteids^' 
Atrbphy^rats^ fats Atid .ealta Have any onedietetic elemeut iuezoes% 
and the.body latos.iU. . • . : , • * > . i 

. So, for bio nieiifal upbringing. bO mnatbaVein proper proportion the 
^pnmaiy dsim^sits of a go^ edueatteo. Thdm> in. the inveree order of tbe|| 
iipportanoe, ate udormatioii^^ SMttlal csitaev, nssatid'tyscapliue^'^ 
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promotion of high ideals. I have placed information lowest in the 
scale. Even in a techiiiail school the mere acquisition of information U 
not the most important part of an edncatinn. It must be supplemented 
and liberally by training in observation, comparison, and deduction, by 
training in intellectual diacrimination, by exercise of the lesthetic faculties, 
by cultivation of a inontal perspective and the sense of proportion, by 
Constant practice in right thinking and in right expression, and by a 
knowledge of human nature. To a certain limited degree such training 
can be secured* by laboratory exercises and clinical practice, but for 
their full development it requires an ample infusion of the hnmanistie 
Rtiidiea. To omit these in the preparation of a physician’s career, and to 
ask him to rely for his mental development simply on technical information 
and practmal work, would lie a good deal like trying to sustain the body 
on a diet in which carbohydrates and fats were the staple, and tha 
proteids reduced to a minimum. ^ 

There may be those who will admit that this proposition is true for 
men in other professioua but will say that it is not so for the physician. 
A liberal educatiuu, they argue, all very well and for some it may even 
be in<)0pensable ; but a medic.d man needs it less in any ease, and with 
so much technical work to master he can ill afford the time for it. To 
such I would answer that if any man needs a genuine liberal cultnrs 
nowadays, a physician does. The physician is becoming more and more a 
man of affair^—one to whom are eutrnsted large civic enterprises and 
the settlement of problems involving complex social relations and ques¬ 
tions of adiuiuistratiou. The pubhc, too, has become critical and 
inquisitive. It insists on knowing the reasons for things medioal, 
especially in matters involving the public healtli. The physician must 
be prepared to meet this spirit of inquiry. He must be ready to 
explain, to confute, to convince. Not only must he himself know 
iu a scieutitic way the reasons for what he does, but he must be able 
to present ttiese reasons iu a lucid and convincing manner to the un- 
•cieutdic. Again, the physiciau must be all things to all men. He must 
meet the weli-boru and weiUbred on their own plane of enlightenment 
and culture; and lor the igiioraut, the prejudiced, the perv6i*ae, and 
even the villainous he must have that large tolerance and that eulight- 
eued sympathy wJach a truly liberal education should beget A kuow^ 
ledge of human nature and au ability. to deal with human problems 
are not acquired iu the laboratory. ^ They are not acquired iu the study 
room, either ; * but they are more readily learned from Socrates than 
from Galen, and certainly the atutly of literature, of the classics, of 
history, of philosophy, and of economics teach them better than do the 
stady. of bacteriology or of anatomy. 

Personally, then, I feel sure that in the training of the medical man 
aome things usually thought unnecessary should be included as of major 
iiiiportauoe^ lu this 1 feel that our ultimate aim should be higher than 
(hat wt for the preseat fo the {deal Cauroe ” proposed by, the Cooasii 
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of Medieol Education of the j^merioan Medical Association and still 
higher than the standard required just now by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. 

The former, for example, would require eighteen months of actual work 
in Latin (through Csasar); the latter would not iiecessanly require Latin 
at all except for a knowledge of the grammar. I think that the physician 
diould have hud no less than fifty months of actual work in Latiu and 
should have read Cicero, Virgil and Horace. Again, neither the oue 
standard nor the otlier requires Greek. 1 believe that jvery physician 
should have devoted at least thirty-six mouths to Greek, and should have < 
read Homer, the dramatists, and Plato in the original. The Greeks were 
by far the most artistic and the most intellectual people the world has ever 
seen; their literature represented the highest development of ancient 
thonght; and their language was marvelously delicate and powerful in- 
struoie(U( for the expression of that thought. The study of that language 
and of the literature in the original, biiiiging us into intimate contact 
with the Greek mind, fulfills better than atiythiug that has yet been 
devised the prime objects of education—information, mental culture, 
mental discipline, and the promotion of high ideals. There is^lndeed, 
no greater training for the mind than is furnished by the study of the 
Greek language and the translation of Grivk originals ; and, the Bible 
and Shakespeare apart, there is no greater storehouse for the rniiid and 
no more potent means of mental culture and spiritual uplift than is fur¬ 
nished by Greek literature. The iufiueuce of Athens is as vital to-day as 
it was when Macaulay paid his glowing tribute. No educated man, least 
of all a medical man, should ever lose personal touch with the classics. 
To him at least should never be addressed in vain the despairing query 
of the Oxford examiner: ** We dragged whom seven times round the 
walls of what V* 

For my own part 1 think it of more importance for me as a physician 
to have read Euripides than to know the technique of the Wassennann 
reaction. 1 believe that it is of greater value to me professioually to 
Have Btudided Greek than to know German. This opinion, old-fashioned 
and indeed, obsolete as it may seem, is based on a somewhat extended 
observation of different educational systems for a good many years, 
during which 1 have seen the rise and fall of several fads aud have 
acquired a realizing sense of what one most practical mau meant when 
be said ; “ Prove [test] all thiugs; bold fast to that which is good." 

1 hold fast to Greek. 

History, ancient and modern, is an indispensable element of a physi- 
eian’e education ; and so far from making nine months' study the mini- 
mnni requirement as in the Ideal Standard " of the Americau Medical 
Association, I should demand at least thirty mouths iu this branch. 

Id Eoglish, also, iiiciii Hug rhetoric and composition, I would require 
more than the, nituimum of eighteen months’ work set forth in the stand- 
ard meutioned. Cousidsriug the .paramount importance of this study 
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to ftnj luao and the painful evidence of its oeglect that we daily encouQt- 
•r, I am sure that not less than fifty mouths of actual work aro 
bttcessary. Such work would include, of necessity, a thorough knowledge 
aud critical study of the Bible, couaidered as a masterpiece of literaturSi 
to be ignorant of which is a mark of an insudicient aud illiberal 
education. 

Knowledge of the modern languages is important—I will not say 
essential. Yet an education to be ideal will cc^mprise at least a reading 
ac|uaiutauce with French and German. 

Economics, sociology, philosophy, P'^ychologv, and logic certainly should 
not be neglected in any scheme of education designated as liberal. 

Mathernatias is an important eleinefit in liberal traiDing. The amount 
at present required seems ample—perhaps, indeed, more than enough. 

Finally, an extremely valuable aid to the medical student is a knowledge 
of drawing ; aud iustrnctiou in this art—particularly in drawiwg from 
nature—should he a regular part of the curriculum. Training, as it does, 
hand and eye, au<l drilling the student in observation, drawing should 
bw taught seriously and thoroughly. 

2. Medical Liberal Studies Should be Co-ordikatb. 

In the present arragemeut the mediccil student passes abruptly from 
his uon-techuical to his technical studies, dropping the former absolutely 
as soon as the latter are taken up. This should not be. His education 
from beginning to end is an organic whole, the different portions of 
which should fit into and reinforce each other. For as long as possible 
ill the course liberal and medical studies should be co-ordinate, not eou- 
secntive ; and not only should they he co-ordinate, but should be pursued 
with equal interest and energy- As expressing niy views t caum*t do 
better than qgote again from Profe-s-ior Ja^iksou’s address : “Some tnoiw 
effective correlation of the Jiljer ii mid profeMsional curricula . . . should 
be devised than can be obtained by putting them end to end. A butt 
joint does not appeal to an engineer as a desirable arraugeineat for use 
where a welUkuit aud smooth splice is needed.*' And again : “The study 
of historical and economic subjects is of au importance in the engineering 
curriculum that rivals the stiitly of science eabjeccs ; and, in order that 
the relatintifl of eiigiiieering science aud political economy may be 
understood aud appreciated by tlie vStiuleuls, the stmly of ancU subjects 
luay preferably be carried on side by side. ... A span of horses makes 
a more effective team for co-operative work than a tandem pair, though 
it may not be so ahovry.’* True of eugineenug, which deals with 
inanimate things, how much more is this true of medicine, which deals 
with man, aud in which, therefore, the combination of the hnnianiatie 
aud the technical sides of educittion should be just so much the more 
close. * 

Such a congelation of technical aud liberal studies, if properly carried 
oat, would make the student realize that his humanistic training ia 
an integral aud essential part in the preparation for his life work. Ho 
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woqld take hie humanistic etudies seriously and would devote to them 
time and attention now wasted. We should not then have to oomplain 
that desultory habits and slip-shod methods acquired in college life 
bad unfitted the college graduate for the hard grind of the medical 
school. 

A correlation of this sort is naturally best effected in a nuirersity 
amply equipped with iustrmueuts and laboratories. lu such au institution 
the medical student would enter the college of li’>eral arts and early 
in this course —in his second year, even—would begin Kia preparatory 
medical studies (biology, chemistry, bacteriology, physiology). As he 
progresses, tliese would occupy more and more of his time, but they 
would not even late in hia course entirely suppl.mt the humanistic 
studies; and at all times the Litter would be treated as having a 
significance equal to that of his technical work and would have an 
equal ^ight in examinations. 

Such a combined course would pretty certainly take sixty mouths of 
actual work, spread over six years or seven according to the length 
of the study terms. It would necessarily involve the conferring of 
two degrees—of A.B, some time during the coarse and of M.D. at the 
end of it. 

3. Uhkecessart Technical Work to be Eliminated. 

Our present system lays rather too much stress and spenils tob much 
time on Ban*owly technical details. By the elimination of these not a 
little time could be saved. 

Personally, I would cut out much of the laboratory work. The 
student should have enough experience in this to Warn the principles of 
chemical analysis and bacteriologicjil study ; but practice in the elalKirate 
technique of such work cau well be left to the ex{>ert. The like may be 
said of subjects like materia medica, toxicology, major surgery, aud 
most of the specialties. 

I do not mean that these subjects should not be taught. On the 
contrary, they should be taught iu all their ramifications. The medical 
school, inieed, should aim to teach everything iu medicine. Bat it should 
not try to teach everything to every man. The broad fundamentals 
of laboratory work with just sutficieut practice to drive these fuiidi- 
mentals home ; the broad fundamentals of medicine aud surgery with 
abnadaut clinical practice ; aud the broad fuudamenuU of each of the 
epeoioilieB combined with sutlkieut illustrative chtiic.d experieuce are 
ftU that can reasonably require of tlie averse graduiite. He should 
BOt be required to learn or practice the more elaborate tests and finer 
mantiss of special work, which he will have no occasion to use in his 
ordinary practice after leaving college, aud which, auylK>w, will very 
likely be snpeneded in a year or two by other tests and other minatiio 
more pr«ci«e or more correct. 

To thoae who wish such special instruction it should be given and in all 
abandanoe by means of electives. To this point vre shall com* back later* 
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4. Thb Mboical Course Should Beoin and End Earlier. 

The old medtcal coiu'ite with all it.s failings had this merit that it started 
a uiiiU ill hU life work befrire lie li.ul had time to lose his initiative and 
his enthusi.iHtu, Now the atuileut, especially if he takes a hospital 
course, frequently does not he^iu practice until he is twenty-eight. 
Many cannot affordJto wait so long before beginning to earn a livelihood. 
Even if they can, they have hy tliis time lost some of the flexibility 
of mind, the fervor, and tiie ongniality that distinguish the younger 
maiK It would* uiHUmbtetlly be better if the phvaiciaD started fully 
equipped for praetioe :»t twenty-fivM or earlier. 

How to effect tliH is a s, rioiH problem. We are demanding all the 
time more and more knowledge from the medical studcmt and it U even 
proposed to lengthen the medical course to five years. As already stated 
some of the work we exact can dmibtless be eliminated ; but even allow* 
iug for this deduction, the ainoimi of actual technical work requrj^ could 
uot be accomplished in l*.‘ss than fo\iv years of eight mouths' session each. 

One obvious way of mceliiig the tlifSoulty is to lengthi^u the sessions. 

There seeiiH no good reason wliv the medical student should work but 

♦ 

eight mouths in the year. Such a long break as four months in any 
course of studies is apt to he damaging, it is uot demanded by any 
hygienic considerations. A vacation of two mouths or, indeed, of 
six weeks is ample. Ff the sessions were each ten mouths instead of 
eight tile work could be better distrilnitud, less beiug crowded into each 
day, aud the four years' cinirse couhl still be reduced to three and a half. 
If the sHiiie principle were applied to the combined course here advocated, 
the latter could reaihly be aci'oinpli'^tiod in six years. In this 8iz*years 
Course the clinical and laboratory work could largely be relegated to 
the siiiurner mouths. 

But, after .ill, tlie remedy for the present condition of things lies 
not wall the medio d collei;e iru' with the university but with the pre¬ 
paratory st'booU. The latter by th“‘ir over-crowtied, ill-arranged courses, 
their over-long vacations, an 1 tii- ii* too desultory metliods of teaching^ 
prohmg unduly the perioi uf ])r‘it ninary training. The result is that 
our high school students are two \ears behind Europe in actual attaiu- 
meut and much further behind them in concentration and ability for 
study. Ultimately a lefinnii mu^t take place. The inonlinate vacations 
will be cut down, some unnecessary and merely ornamental studies will be 
eliminated, aud the work that is required will be done with absolute 
throroughaess. Then our preparatory schools, instead of turning out 
pupils imperfectly prepared for college at eighteen will turn them out 
well prepared at sixteeu. Such a student taking up the combiued 
liberal arts aud me licat course at sixteen will graduate in medicine at 

tweuty-three, possibly at twenty-two, 

6. Nbcbssitv of Individual Teaohino. 

To secure the best results, the ideal medical course should seek to 
rttain and to emphasize that most valuable feature in any system of 
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traiuing,. vis., iiidividqat teachiog—^the man-to-maa cofi|^ket of instructor 
aud pupil la the old days this was obUioed by the preoeptorisl system. 
Each studeut was supposed to study luediciue for three years under 
a preceptor who was selected by the student himself aud might or might 
Dot be couuected with the faculty of the medical school lu my day the 
ooQuectioii betweeu student and preceptor had become largely noiniual 
but before that, it was often a real oue aud of great impprtauce to 
the studeut. The preceptor being often a man of brilliancy ^nd fore, 
and his relations with his students being intimate at/d informal, the 
instruction, no m.atter how haphazard, sank in deep, aud carried with it a 
^ persoual imprea^, which iu the ca.se of a master-mind was worth far more 
than the knowledge itself. 

It would probably be impracticable to revive this system now, nor 
would it be quite desirable, since, to accompli.sh the best results, the 
preceptc^*^ should be under the control of the medical school, so that 
the teaching of the two can be properly co-ordinated. The desired 
object might be secured by the adoption of some such preceptorial 
system as obtains at Princeton. This would mean a considerable enlarge¬ 
ment of the present teaching force. Out of this a number of men would 
be appointed preceptors, and to each of these four or five students would 
bs assigned. As in the case of the old preceptors, the relations betweeu 
instructor and student would be intimate and informal ; the instruction 
wonld be individual The preceptor meeting the students assigned to 
him twice a week or ofteuer, would straighten out their difficulties, find 
out their weak points, stimulate them to enthusiasm, and confirm them 
in their knowledge. 

This preceptorial system would be still more useful to the student 
when he took up clinical work, for in this, more than iu anything else, 
individual teaching is required. To this point we shall recur presently. 

6. Clinical Instruction Should Biggin Early. 

The medical studeut, disheartened by the apparently endless grind of 
theoretical studies and laboratory practice, is usually mightily stimulated 
and encouraged by his first contact with practical medical work. Ifis 
important that such contact should come early in his course, because it 
Dot only relieves the monotony of his theoretical studies, but also because 
it shows the real relation of the' lattter to his professional work. I 
believe, in fact, that a student should begin to observe patients beforo 
]ke has began to study the theory of medicine and surgery. A person 
wlw does not yet know the pathology or symptomatology of typhoid 
feter, nevertheless by observing a case of this disease can learn a vast 
deal about practical medicine. Under the tuition of his preceptor the 
stndoot can learn how to observe symptoms, how to take histories, bow 
to write a prescription, how to administer medicine, how to give a 
hypodermic or a cold bath, and how to nurse a fever patient Sueh 
practip^ information will be of great help to him later, when he is trying 
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to masttr the more specific theoretical informatiou given by hie teit-buoke 
and teachers. ^ 

This sort and amount of practical work I should introduce in the 
foui-th year of the combined course (correspoudiug to the second year 
of the present medical curriculum ). 

7. Clinical Work to Hu Graded and Responsibilitt 

Gradually Inckkassd. 

lu the lust two years u£ the medical course more aud more stress will 
natnnilly be laichupou cliuical work. But this should not uieau simply 
that the student sees more and more cases. On the coutrary, it tneuus 
that he gets more aud more pivictice in handling cases himself. In uo 
other way can he really learn his art. Such practice would necessarily . 
be graded just as it is in the case of a hospital interne, lu other words, 
the student under the guidance of his clinical preceptor would examine 
and as hts experience increased would treat patients specifically assigned 
to him for observation. He would follow the course of the ^S8es from 
day to day, uoiiug the symptoms aud preseutiug wrilteu reports to bit 
preceptor. Little by little he would be allowed a freer hand aud be 
giveu more responsibility until at the end of his final year he would be 
able to diHguosiicate and treat comluious of ordinary disease and injury, 
such as lie will be likely to meet in practice. 

This would mean mure time sptfut by the student in clinical work 
aud would involve cutting out suine of the theoretical teachiug and 
particularly some of the laboratory work. The exchange would be well 
worth while. 

If this ptau of individual work under the guidance of clinical preceptors 
but with increasing responsibility ou the part of the student should be 
carried out, the graduate from the medical school would not have to 
supplement hi^ college course by a postgraduate term iu a hospital. It 
would be desirable, indeed, that he should do so, but it would uot be 
necessary. Aud this is as it should be, for the conferring of the degree 
of M.D. should menu that the pofiseasor of the degree is tpso facto uot 
only entitled but also qualified to practice. 

8. Necessity for a University Hospital. 

If the student is thus to have early, abuudaut and graded clinical 
instruction under the iudividual guidance of his preceptor, the medical 
•oboul must of uecessity have its own hospital iu which such a preceptor 
is ex-offieio an atteudaut. For other reasons, too, such an adjunct ia 
an essential ia the ideal oi’ganiz:it.iou of a medical ftchool. The latter 
would not theu have to depend ou any outside hospital to supply it 
with clinical material aud cHuicd teachers. It would thus be uni'cstrictod 
in the choice of its teaching force, afid would have complete control 
of all the oMes aud the pathological material that could be utilised for 
instruction or for research. 

9. Multiplication of Elective Studies. 

Aeoording to the plan already proposed all that we should ceqnii4 
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6f th^ arerage tnedipal student for graduation woul^ be the broad 
fandarueutals of theory and a laboratory practice supplemented by a 
generous amount of gratled practical work in cituical medicine and 
•Ufgery. For the man who seeks special houours, for the man who aims 
later to specialize in laboratory work, in pathology, in the refinements 
of physical diagnosis, in surgery, in ophthalmology, or in any other 
branch, electives should be offered. These as a rule would not be taken 
up until the last year and would then replace a certain amount of the 
elinicai work required of the ordinary student. For (example: In 
ophthalmology every student (preferably in the year before the last) 
would be made to obsc^rve and leiiru the ditiuguishing marks of con¬ 
junctivitis, iritis, glaucoma, and corneal nicoratioii, and would master the 
principles of treatment of each. He wonltl get .such a practical sicqnaint* 
anoe with the ophthalmoscope as would enaMe him to make out the gross 
lesions—Ciitaract, vitreoiH opieities, upttc neuritis, optic-uerve atrophy, 
large retinal exudates and hemorrhages—and such acquaintance with 
the visual tests as would enable him to determine without any special 
iustruments the vision, field, presence of a scotoma <iiid prevsence of color 
bliaduess (the last with particular reference to the di ignosis of toxic 
amblyopia). As to refractiou he could know what hyperopia, myopia, 
astigmatism and presbyopia are, and would get a general iilea of how 
they are corrected, but would not be required to learn the technique 
of refraction-testing. Ou tlie other baud, those wlio elected ophthalmolo¬ 
gy would in their final year have more precise instruction in this branch 
with additional clinical work, and would be taught how to determine the 
refractiou accurately by the objective tests and the trial case. It would 
be understood that such an elective course would not qualify a man 
to practice ophthalmology. It would simply j)nve the way for him to 
do BO later if he wi.shed, and furthermore would enable a man who 
intended taking up practice in a place remote from specialists to do 
more justice to his patients in this important braucli. 

The choice of electives would naturally be subject to careful regulation. 
They should not displace too much clinical work, and anyone wishing 
to take many electives should put off some of them to the postgraduate 
year. 

10. Encourageubnt of Orioinal Work. 

It is the reproach of ntir universities in general and of our medical 
•diools in particalar that they do far too little research work. For 
ssssandiy indeed, student tied to a Procrustean routine has at 
pnssni neitlmr leisure nor iucliuatloii. Yet it is important that he 
ihoald devote some time to it Original work, even if it leads to no 
great results, is a mental stimulus of considerable value to the one who 
udertakes it, and, more than anything else, it leads him to esteem and 
correctly to appraise original work in others. Moreover, some at least 
of those who do original work in their uudergraduate days will rooeivo 
tlM.ii^petnstOfdo effective research in afterlife. 
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‘ Borne provietou of the eduoatiooal plan here adToeeted will make it 
euter for the mdent to develop along individual lines and do original 
wort The widespread application of individual teachiag, the iotrodoe- 
tion of cUuical study early in the course, with graded clinical work later 
on, the opportuuities offered by the university hospital, and a wiself 
limited use of electives will all tend to*this eud. So too will two features 
not yet touched on, viz., the requirement of a thesis for graduation 
the wide range of subjects offered in the postgraduate year. 

• 11. Requirement of a Thesis. 

It seems a pity that the good old custom of requiring a thesis for 
graduation was ever dropped. After a long period of prescribed . 
study and of routine work mapped out for him by his instructors, the' 
student, called upon to prepare a thesis, suddenly finds himself compelled 
to do some searching of a literature outside of his tezt-booka In 
doing this he is learning the sources for himself and no longer leaning 
on authority, he learns to compare and weigh evidence for himself, hia 
iutellectual faculties are exercised, his interest stimulated, and his mental 
horizon enlarged. 

If thq student is taking the combined course, I believe that at the ' 
time he comes up for his A. 11. degree (at the end of third or fourth 
year), he should present a thesis on some non-technical topic; and as 
a preliminary to his graduation in medicine at the end of his final year 
he should present n thesis on some medical subject. In either case, as 
of old, the thesis should be counted as the equivalent of an ezaminatioii, 
and failure in it would count as a failure in a major subject 

12. The Postoraduate Year. 

In order to fulfill its entire function as a training school in medicins, 
tile university sshould have a postgraduate year devoted to all kinds of 
electives and special studies. 

This would subserve several purposes. 

Fiist, it would help the man who, not caring to become a specialist, 
yet wishes to obtain a pretty intimate knowledge of three or four 
specialties at ouce^a thing he could not well do during all the othet 
work of his undergraduate course. Such would be the man who intends 
to engage in country practice, where he would have to be more less 
adept in all branches. For such a man the postgraduate year might 
well take tb'e place of a year or two in the hospital, and for his purpoias 
it might be even more advantageous. 

Again, such a postgraduate year would be uiseful to any graduate 
who wishes to study the latest developments in any particular line-in , 
lakKmtoiy technique, for example, or in major surgery. In pa^tiouL^, 
it might aid the practitioner by giving him under proper regulations • 
opporianity to practice operations on the cadaver, or guide the piwctiHoner- ’ 
who ^riskes to do special research work. 

ZasUj it woold serve educate the qieoisliit. .... 
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13. EoUCATira or TBl Spboiaun. 

Obo of die ttoet importont laacdona of the uaiv^rsity voald be to 
•dwote die epecialiet At preeeut die traiaing of the latter is aocom*' 
plUlediD the most haphaaard and often uosatisfaetorj manner. Nor 
have onr poetgradnate oohools adequately solved the problem. 

Ity ooQoeptioD of the reqairemeatt* for the education of a specialist 
nre^ese: 


1. Either in his undergraduate course* or in the postgraduate year 
he most have taken an elective in his chosen specialty^ and au elective 
in any dosely affiliated branch (e.^. in neurology if he is stndying 
ophthalmology). 

A He must have had at least two years of postgraduate clinical work 
in general medicine and surgery—preferably in a general hospital. 

A After this—not before-- he must take a year’s work (ten months) 
in fhs yistgraduate course of the university in his specialty. This would 
comprise theoretical technical work| lectures, recitatious^ and continuous 
prkebical work as au assistaut in the college dispensary. 

A He must present a satisfactory thesis ou some subject connected 
with his specialty. 

A He must pass a satisfactory eiaminatiou in the theory and practioe 
dt his specialty. This would include an examination in the diagnosis 
of oasss taken from the college dispensary, 

14. Tai Dboreb or Pfl.D. roa the Specialist. 

It is only fair that one who has spent so much time to fit himself and 
has proved his fituees by examination should receive « special degree. 
A diploma or certificate is hardly an adequate equivalent for the time 
and laboi; expended. 

The proposition made by a distinguished colleague in Chicago to give 
the degree of Master of Medicine seems unwise, because in the first place 
to crown the degree of doctor by that of master is au anti-climax, uud 
in the second pla^e any new degree such as M.M. is likely to be 
eonfounded by the public with the various noij-raiidic.il titles given by 
the “colleges" of optometry, neurology, eta Much better is the 
prpimUipu to give thy degree of Ph.D. ( to which, if thought neceasary« 
mpy by added in parenthesis “ iu medical science"). This degree is, 
kppwq.the world over as au boaorablo dUtinutiou conferred for post- 
graduate soieutifiu work. There ia uu reason why it should not be given 
lor poetgraduate scientific work iu medicine. 

Bbsoub. 

propositioas T hav# made iu.ty. be - saranaarisjid in the foliowing 

Klsa\ sitetch of what l^should hope to see obtaiuiug the future. 

^ ip^ ideal medioai course wili be biise^ on or ftitlisp wMltqenftaln. 
m nUiuber ot humaubtio etudhsa nompristug' prouiiueutly Gkeek^ 
Letiu, Eoglhih^ history, eoouomies, psycl^logy au4 drawing. 

A ThMS bumauistic studied wiip be pursued aide by side with thi 
taohuisal work and will be treated as of equal haportanoa Ithie eo * 
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ordination of the two will be beat effected by a doabioed liberal acta 
and teohuioal eouree leading to the degkoea of A.B. and lib. Thfa 
oonrae will coropriae sixty uouths of aotnal work which can well be 
oompressed into six years. 

3. For the ordinary medical student intending to become a generbi 
practitioner, some of the technical work now leqaired (especially la 
the laboratory) will be eliminated—its place being taken by oliniei^ 
work or by huniauistic studies. 

4. The mediciil course will begin and end earlier. This can 6e 
effected by making the work in the preparatory schools less diffase dnd 
more thorough and by lengthening the terms both in the schools and 
in the university from eight mouths, to ten. In that c^ise the student 
will begin his combined course at sixteen, get bis A.fi. at or about 
twenty, and bis M.D. at twenty-two. 

6. Teaching will, as far as possible, be made iudiriduaL T Mf wi^ 
probably be best attained by the appointment of numerous preceptmfs. 
Each preceptor will have charge of four or five students, and it will 
be his business to see that they understand their work and that they 
do it properly. His relations with them will be intirnate and informal 

6. The student will enter upon elementary clinical work early in 
his course and even before he receives any didactic instrnction on tU 
theory and treatment of disease. 

7. Clinical work will be graded. Step by step the student will learn 
to handle cases for himself. Under the guidance of his clinical preceptor 
eases will be put under his care, whose course he will follow day ty 
day. As bis experience increases he will be accorded more responsibility 

' and a free hand, until at the end of his course be will be competent to 
diagnosticate and treat any ordinary cases of disease. When he receives 
hit degree he will not need a supplementary hospital coarse in order 
to qualify himself for practice. 

8. The university will have its own hospital which shall be completely 
nnder its control and which shall be officered by its own preceptors. 

8, The university will provide all sorts of elective courses in all 
branches for undergraduate add postgraduate work. The selection of 
these by students will be strictly regulated, and only a very limited 
number can be taken by any one man before graduatioa- After 
graduation it will be possible for the student to get at his university 
most detailed instruction and the fullest practical work in any 
medical anbject. 

10. The student will be systematically encouraged to do origioal 
work. Efficient aids to this end will be the plan of individual teadiing 
and of individual clinical work here advocated, together with a wise 
application of the i^ctive system. 

11. The thesis will be restored as a reqnirement for graduation. In 
the. ooioblned coarse the student will present two theses—one on a noo- 
iedinieal subjeet for the degree of A.R, the other on a medical topic . 
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ttt'tibi dagtMo(M.D. In either eaie the Uient will^oount as tiie •qwT»> 
ll&t d( an exMUDation in a major mbjeet. 

Ifi. The nniveriity will give ample postgraduate instmction in all 
departments of medicine : * 

(a) For the bsuefit of graduates, especially those aiming to be country 
jnaetitioners, who without desiring to be specialists, yet wish to he more 
Sir lesa conTersuut with several specialties; 

(h} For graduates who wish to pursue some special line of research 
or get spedal information in any field ; 

( 0 ) For those wishing to become'specitdists. 

It. To the specialist the uniTersity will give an adequate, systematic 
and thorough training. It will require of him : 

(a) That he take certain specified electives cither in the under* 
graduate course or in the postgraduate year; 

' (i} vDMit he spend at lest two years after graduation in general iuedical 
and surgical work (preferably in a hospital); 

( 0 ) That he afterward spend a full year in postgraduate work at the 
university in the theory and pinctioe of his specialty ; 

(d) That he present a ^esis on some subject connected with his 
qweialty; 

(e) That he pass a satisfactory examination in the theory and practice 
of his specialty. 

14. On his fnlfilling these requirements the university will confer on 
him the degree of Fh,D.—The Jew Jbr£ Slate JmimU of jfsdih'rtf 
Haieh, 1911. 
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GERMS—THE CAUSE OF DISEASE^ 

By A. Fulford, M. D. 

It aeeras to me^ that to any intelligent mind “the germ ii 
the cauae of disease ** is a very fallacious statement. To be aa 
acceptable fact, the cause of disease should be the rule and not 
the exception. In other trords, should diphtheria develop in 
a family, not only every member of that family^ bat tSie 
physician, the nurse and every one who came in contact with 
the patient should develop the disease, if it be true that the germ 
is the cause. But do they ? Be honest now. Is it not a fact 
that the ones who take the disease are the exception and nat 
the rule f If it is the exception, who takes it tlien ? Dees 
this not prove the rule that the germ does uol cause the disease f 

That people develop disease after visiting ouuers suffering 
from a similar disease is merely coincidentty, and as these 
oases are so few compared ^itlx the great majority who do not 
get it, it again proves they are the exception and not the rule. 
Agfiin, as-to the so-called '^period of incubation.^* Nature hns 
a fixed time for the period of incubation of all genu life. Then 
why is this discrepancy in the period of incubation of measles 
( 10 to 14 days), of scarlet fever (1 to 6 days or longer), of 
ohieken pox (4 to 12 days), etc., etc., etc.? There can be bi^t 
one axglauatiaa of this disorepaiwy of time in the ' period of 
incttbation/* and that is; “Pi^y a matter of coinoideuoe." 
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In othar wotda, tiia oatward manifBatation of the internal atate 

j 

haa not alwaya made itaelf manifest on the one hand, or been 
noted OB the other, vrith equal promptitude, yet in each ease 
internal manifestation has ^ne on just the same, while you 
. have only reckoned ftbm the time of so-called " exposure.” If 
this is not a fact, what other reason oan any one pve for 
Nature havinn^ a fixed period of incnbation for all other germs, 

• w 

and a hap-haxard one for the germs of disease ? 

If germs are the cause of disease, rather than the result, why 
dionld not the letter that was said to be the oause of measles in 
the German Royal family have caused this disease in those who 
, bandied, instead of singling out a pair of isolated beings ? Was 
not thii’ rhther a coincidence, rather than a positive cause ? Can 
any one prove beyond question of doubt that these two oases 
ware not developing this condition at the time they received and 
kissed the *'fated” letter? Onr very currency settles the 
question (” Are Germs the Cause of Disease ?") negatively, 
beyond all questions of dispute. Just think of the millions who 
handled this filthy, germ-laden paper, year in and year out. 
On this filthy paper currency are germs enough to lay the entire 
population of the earth on its back and cause it to become a 
writhing seething mass of disease. Is this not so f Bat, does 

n? 

* Again, if the germ was the cause, and not a dependent, germ 
life would develop on barren soil, but does it ? That germs do 
not develop disease, but rather are the result of disease, is shown 
by the fact that diphtheria, small pox, chicken pox, measles, 
seaiiet fever, etc., have developed in isolated oases, in isolated 
places, where neitlier exposure nor other known oause existed, 
outside the condition of tlie child itself. 1 have myself attended 
several such eases. 

/ 

On the other hand, I feel confident that all diseases originate 
in but one way, its source depending on the individual condition 
of the patient and that is by a oliill, however alight or< seveih. 
This chill, killing off the corpuscle as it does, disorganises the 
blood, the debris results in. fermentstiou, the resultant decay 
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faroitbiajf Um laaran for the toil'for the ntalising sf the g«rei| 
whether the uid germ happened to be within or oome from 
without; while on the other hand the ^m preparee nothing, 
neither can it per se develop itself, or oaose or create anything. 
Healthy soil is barren soil; if this is not so, why do yon put rotten 
manure or fertilizer on yonr garden to make it more fertile? 
It is this same fertility in the body, produced by the fermentation 
that canses'the disease and thereby develops the germ. If 
these were not so, then every healthy body ooming in oontapt 
with the germ of any given disease would be bound to coma down 
with these conditions produced in inverse ratio, to prove that tiie 
germ caused the disease, and no being could escape. Bat, is tbia 
so ? It is not. This proves tlien that when a germ> &Ha 
barren soil it is inert, produces nothing, and therefore oaijuei 
nothing, as the majority of cases ooming in contact with these 
germs go to prove. To my mind, the greatest proofs that germe 
are not the oaose of disease are ae follow: Their inability to 
develop on barren soil ; the discrepancy in the time of the "period 
of incubation that the cases resulting from direct infection are 
the exception and not the rule, as only large nambers are 
reported in epidemios, said epidemics depending on atmospherical 
influence on the body, and not the germe. If yonr health is snob 
that yon ca\) withstand the atmospherical ahook, you will esoap# 
diaeaM, germ or no germ. . 

The worm theory, the louse theory and the germ theory have 
everything in common barring the size of the animal, aud when 
indicated Cina flOz, Lye. SOz, and X»e ean. 80z will lend their 
benign inflnenoe to render the respective aoila sterile to the 
reepeotive animate, and Mmrs. Worm, Loose and Germ will 
make a gnm.ehoe departure, thus showing t^at iiee are 
dependent on the state of the body instead of the state of the 
body being dependent on them or their influence. If this is 
not so, why do worms, lice and germe disappear after the 
exhibition of the 30tb. potenoy, which has no germicidal 
power ?-«The HemaopatAie Jteenrder,Aftil m, 1911. 
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THE MISUSE OP POOD, THE PRINCIPAL 
IN THE CAUSATION OP DISEASE. 


^ Bt Elmbe Lbb, A.1C., x.D., New Toek. 

Late Chairman, Phjrsinlogj and Dietetics, Americao 
^ Medical Association. 

, The science of living begins at the mouth. As a man eats 
and digests his food so he is. Owing to errors in human feeding, 
disease is latent in e^rery man and at all times. The few that 
do not abuse health have the rewards which follow upon it. 
Scarcely anyone escapes sickness aud pain. Life is maimed and 
bnt half what it might be on account of sickness and premature 
^und health means living by knowledge aud not by 

ohance. 

<3Tain8 of the cereals are only good, but the cooks spoil most 
of them before they reach the immaa palate. Conventional 
oooking is far from blameless in the causation of disease. 
Artificial appetite and gluttony please for the moment, to be 
foUowed later by compoand interest in pain and bodily distress.' 
The mouth is the open door to health and strength, likewise, 
to self-iujury and early destruction. 

banger is the gangs that tells how much to eat. Taste 
recognizes what is good and directs how long food is to stay in 
the month to be acted upon by saliva, while the souse of smell 
is always on guard to aid taste in selecting the wholesome and^ 
to reject the harmful substaDces offered as food. With hunger, 
taste, smell, all acting in harmcuy, the stomtich is safe. 

Wrong habits early acquired often abuse the hospitality of 
the stomach. The first warnlags of t^Jury, done to the gentle, 
patient stompoh, are mild, followed later by absolute protest 
against further abuse; finally, after much warning, many 
psoteets and great injury, disease is established. Then come 
mfi^ingj disability and sorrow. But, fortunately, it is never 
too to mend. 

JDigeotiiHi is properly performed by the stomach and its juices, 
eviy in those instances in which thsi foods are correctly selected 
,4:^d aided by gentle cooking. Owing to the Artifices of modem 
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oookeiy/ the senfee of tavte is coiifarad^ the emell ia bewildaied 
and appetite ia ancertain or exafirgeriited. Suc)i delicate aeuae 
tools need carerul and trained handling' lest their ed'^ea be 
dolled. If these human instruments of precision are to last 
and be useful till age is ripe, beware of abases and rougdt 
usages. 


Foods are forced into the gullet and stomach too rapidlj'. 
Coffee and otlfer drinks distend tlie stomach. Too much haste 
is the rule. Too much is eaten is the comnfon practice of young 
and oldl The stomach is loaded too quickly and with too 
much. Eagerness to eat much and too often, and a desire for 
an overgenerous variety, swamp the digestion. 

Eating and drinking for health and strength are tw« CBe^ 
finest iirts in the life of the human being. But neither eating 
ncr drinking can safely be left to human instinct or customs. 
These are processes so delicate and subtle, and far reaching in 
their consequences, that it is not safe to trust to the instinct 
alone, nnguided by intelligent forethought and experience. 

Social custom has made modern dining a prolonged misdeed 
against the stomach. Dining for sociability would not excite 
protest, were it practiced with a due regard for the higher usee 
of food as a means of satisfying natural hunger. By virtue 
of the fullness of vitality, it is common to fall into the habit of 
table wrongs, and, apparently, he well. 

In reality, so delicate are tlie organs of digestion, that even 
slight erroys of the diet may bring on disease and fatality. If 
the mouth were taught to reject what is unfavorable in the 
digestion of food, and if food was in the proper proportions 
and quality, no one could know by. any unpleasant sensation of 
the existence of a stomach. In health there ia no consciousness 
of internal organs or processes. 

It is so ordained that man may live to an age of sixty or 
seventy years, but to suffer half his life from disease is not satis* 
factory living. A life under right habits of living is worthy •* 
of every man’s best efforts. Living according to the intent of 
nature should oarry human age above one hundred years, and 
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tlM iMt. yMM ouglit to b« Uie plwiaaQiw^. Rpoor and c«^>a61 
it dm the old, oopemallf if that old •g|».,u, tbo roward lor 
|trade^' and rigbteoas living. 

A man frequently wants to die after he fiu^s .that his powers 
linn fuling and liia nerve lost. Loss of vitality and shattered 
linrves are nsaally ascribed to over-work and over-worry, but 
a truer explanation is indigestion. Over-work of the stoinaoh 
and foods that are not wholesome, qpnstitute the first weak 
link in the chain of health. Such food material as is not in a 
state of adaptation for easy solution when it reaches the stomach 
may, and usually does, lay the beginning for consumption, 
eaneer, tumors, abscess, rheumatism, neuralgia, neuritis, paresis, 
InSra^u^right's disease, apoplexy and nervousness. 

Every eare is to be taken to preserve a sound stomach, and 
tku is most successfully accomplished by paying great attention 
to food while it is yet under the oontrol of the hands, the senses, 
and judgment. The importance of thoughtfulness in food 
selection is a matter that can not be over8ta,ted. It assures 
certainty of digestion, and saves the stomach, from fag and 
disease. A sound stomach is the surest means of avoiding 
sickness in other parts of the human body. . 

If the stomach is over-served with heavy,, fatty food, and, 
especially, if such food has not been partly digested by correct 
cooking and ripening and softening, some part <j>f the contents 
pass into the system in a state of incomplete digestion. 
Dyspepsia and indigestion are widespread, and by reason of such 
defects at the very source of strength, the body is ,wealcened and 
•Qoumolates sediment faster than the system can remove it. 

A tingle mistake is but a tri&ing ^cident in the whole life 
of the body, but many such happenings, day after day, hnild 
•urely for aiokness, suffering and premature death. Let any 
iCBMI toke note of the passing hence of friends and aequaintMoes, 
smd who is tliere that can truly feel safe ? 

Heuith and safety depend on right habits goi^ by knowledge 
by a belief, ^hyeieel human raquifcmenta are not to 
W'neglected under the Mxppcpitiqn tont somf jtower, outride 







ifa« body, will MV« DUin in the fiioe of hie r^peetad mtetekee. 


By taking’* heed and anpplying the neada of bnoean life as we 
know it,. it is reasonable and right to expeot immanity from 


snfibring and disease. 


The disease called Grippe or Inflaensa, for example, originates 
in oonsequenoe of some defect of the stomach. It is impossible 
to acquire foal blood and coiiseqaent bodily disorders' where 
right feeding*is the daily rale. Such diseases are not to be 
treated at the point where they first show themselves. The 
affection in the nose and throat in such oases are convenient 


spots selected by the disordered system to give a warning of 
the revolt going on within the body. 

The disease is always inside the organism before i1^ aflpSars 
upon some part situated nearer the surface. Mucus or yellow 
pas from the throat, nose or lungs is the effets prodaot from a 
diseased blood. The system is trying to remove the waste by 
forcing it to the point of least resistance, such as the nose or 
throat that it may be thrown off. 

A scientific treatment of disease begins by kindly prohibiting 
the entrance into the stomach of all objectionable food 
sabstances, till such time as the blood oan free itself from the 


waste with which it is snroharged. It may take the blood in a 
few days, even a few weeks or months, to so renovate itself as to 
make it safe to again return to the nsual table-food. 

The scientifio physician of experience will observe patiently 
and confidently the patient’s need for nutrition, as unmistakably 
shown by weakness and loss of weight. It is good treatment 
to offer what is delicate, light food to a sick person. Nothing 
is ever lost by euoouragiilg the return of real hunger, and 
everything is gained for the good of the patient. 

Let not your fear of complications, or yonr theories of fasting, 
or waste of patient's strength, cause any neglect of the fore¬ 
going rules in the scientific treatment of the* unfortunate sick. 
The hanger signal will appear in due time, but if it should not 
come, it diows that the ease is hopelessly fatal, in such ca^ 
It wthild be wholly osskn to form food; 
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'body depends upon the amount of food thtt it oan^prepare aod 
•bsorbjl^ while stren^tii and bodily oomfort, depend upon so muoh 
as is perfeotly converted and assimilated. Perfeot dij|;tatioa 
depends npon health of the vital orgpans, and in turn perfeot 
htealth of the vital organs depends upon a perfect digestion, 

It is seen by tliis interdependence hettveen vital parts and 
digestion, tliat continuous lieaith depends upon an ’’even balanoe 
of forces acting in harmony. If the food is proper and digestion 
perfect, nature has a fair chance to show itself in the beauty 
of health. 


Mental and physical wrecks and human beings with added 
^1^s,*%re directly traceable to mistakes which start at the 
month. It seems strange that man's food, his best ally, can 
at the same time be his greatest danger. Food may be good 
mad wholesome, but it is uot to be adiuitted into the stomaoh 
till it has been inspected and passed, as safe, suitable and bland. 
It is a common mistake to think strength possible upon scanty 
food, on the contrary physical endurance is a matter of perfeot 
diction and fall eating. 

Temptations of the table and sideboard appear hard to resist, 
habit is strong and holds on with a tight grip. Cliildren are 
misfed as a rule from the beginning, thus creating a J)ad tendency 
before the infant leaves the nurse. As a growiug child, the 
dangerous habit of gorging candy and stimulating food if 
nnoheoked, child sickness and disease are thus produced, aud iu 
SO other way, save in rare cases. 

Children have many narrow esoanaa from death, but reserve 
vitality carries, some of them to\aature years, even though 
affected with disorders aud disease all along the way. In spite 
of daily and oft repeated errors, .ohildreu manage to live and 
.|prow, but many are stniited and deformed by the time the 
growth is finished. False table^babits begun iu the early ymre 
.ofUfe are next to imposaible to correct. ; . 


Th^ ttpl of favemble edibles, ie m^^ive, the JtattAr o^oles are 
is the fdUowing euttiaer;M»w. , ipwUty eeryiee i>f any 
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food idfttoital rests largely apod tiie mode preparation, and 
use at table. The best foods may be spoiled in the kitohea. 
The cooking of foods for table usens a calling that is se^mnd to 
none, a worthy, high, noble p^fession or work. 

Tablb of Food Articles. 


Tomato, celery, radish, beet, turnip, caret, cabbage, asparagus, 
squash, potato, onion, spinach, kale, lettuce, cucumber, romaine. 
endive, oysterplant. kohlrobie. celery knob, rhubarb, and some 
others. 


Apple, peach, plum. pear, orange, lemon, grapefruit, banana, 
pineapple, raisin, apricot, berry, cherry, grape, cranberry, fig. 
date, prune. 

Bean. pea. rice, wheat, oat. rye. barley, corn, hominy, 
maccaroni. honey, sugar, salt, pepper. 

Peanut, pecan, walnut, hicorynut. almond, filbert, brazilnut. 
cbestuut. pinenut. 

Oysters, fish, poultry, meat. eggs. milk, cream, butter, cheese. 

> game, are unfavorable human foods; if used at all. it should be 
in emergencies, or sparingly.—The Medical Times, April. 1911. 


A STUDY OP NATRUM MURIATICUM. 

By T. G. Stqkham; M.D. Lond.. M.R.C.S, Eng. 

Bbfobb dealing with the subject of my paper. I wish to thank 
the members of the Liverpool Branch of the British Homoeo¬ 
pathic Society for the honour they have bestowed on me by 
asking me to read a paper to them this evening. The number 
of evenings at the disposa'/of the Society in a Session is limited, 
and when I see before me so many who have already by their 
past contributions proved what interesting and instructive papers 
they can produce. I am the more sensible of their generosity 
in giving up one of their evenings to a stranger who, I fear, 
will be but a poor substitute for one of their own number* 

I was given to anderstand that the Liverpool Branch of our 
Society desired me to read a paper on some Materia Medica' 
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vabjeot. Now tniIoM J am prepared to introdaoe tome entirelj 
new drag or some new provinge of an old one, it ie not poaeible 
for me to present to you anything of much originality. I have 
no new drag or new provings to bring forward and so mast 
content myself with choosing an old and well-known one, viz., 
natram mnriaticam, and incorporating in my study of it my 
nwn personal experiences with it, trusting that the subjeot itself 
may be of sufficient interest to such keen students of the 
Materia Mediea as you are, to cause you to overlook and excuse 
the imperfect manner in which I am able to treat it. 

Natram muriaticum, or common salt, is more widely 
distributed in Nature than any other substance, except water. 
~^l~ W< pve c eofc in all the tissues and fluids of the human body, 
and is the most important of the chemical substances found in 
the blood plasma, in which it is present in the proportion of 
about 0*7 per cent. From its simple constitution, and from 
the fact that tlie body cells readily take up sodium chloride, 
whereas they do not so readily take up other salts, the phosphates, 
sulphates, carbonates, &c., salt is the great regulator of osmotic 
tension in the organism, and performs by this means one of its 
chief fuucfcionsy viz.| keeping the blood eeruia at a uniforia 
specific gravity. The whole quantity of salt in the human body 
is approximately 11 oz.; and if more than sufficient tp counter¬ 
balance the daily waste is introduced into the system^ it is at 
once excreted hy the kidneys. The constituent elements of the 
blood plasma have a great stability and are found in an almost 
constant quantity, so that if salt is taken in excess it is not 
allowed to accumulate in the blood^erum but mnst be at once 
drained off by the kidneys, or if their^ salt excreting function 
is impaired it is deposited in the tissues. The average daily 
consumption of salt is pat by Widal at a little over | oz. li 
was thonght at one time that salt increased the proportion of 
faydroohlprio acid in the gastric juice, but this has been shown 
by Dr. Reiohraann to be an error; nevertheless, if the body is 
starved of its due amoant of salt, the hydrochloric acid percentage 
^ will be reduced. [Ij Voit says that Culinary salt is a powsrfal 
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iMimalftiit of tissue metamorphosis; it increases by means of its 
physical properties, the capillary oiroulation of fluids iu the 
organism ; it increases the oxidation of albumin, and through 
this the quantity of urea excreted. Culinary salt is a true 
diuretic. In order to excrete the salt from the body, water is 
required; this water always passes through the kidneys, and, 
if the supply of water from without is limited, is abstracted 
from the tislues." Voit's statement that salt increases the 
excretion of urea is confirmed hy [2] Dr. Bischoff’s experiment; 
he found that a dog taking daily 1 lb. of beef without salt 
excreted 22*5 grm. of urea, while with the addition of salt to 
the drink he excreted 28*34 grm., showing an increase of 6*84 
grm. of urea, daily. As this increase of tissue metabolnMl^lB’ 
produced by salt we are not surprised to learn that it acts as a 
stimulant to motor activity. Like all excitations this stimulation 
hastens on fatigue and necessitates a compensating rest. This 
exaltation of energy is accompanied by a feeling of welLbeing 
such as is constantly associated with stimulants which exalt 
the capacity for work and provoke an illusion of increased 
power. It will be readily understood, therefore, how easily a 
habit of excessive salt-taking is formed and how difBcult it may 
be to break it off. It is astoiiishiug how many people indulge 
in excessive salt-eating ; iu fact, nearly everyone takes a great 
deal more than is necessary to supply the needs of the system. 
Two grammes daily are all that is required and anything beyond 
this is luxury. As 2 grm. are about the amount normally present 
in our food, the practice of taking salt on the plate to add to it is 
superfluous. There is much less sodium chloride in vegetable 
than in animal food and, fw this reason herbivorous animals are 
much more greedy for salt than the carnivora, which appear to 
care little for it. It is probably for this reason that in religious 
rites we find that when animals are offered to the gods they 
are offered alone, whilst fruits are offered accompanied by salt. 

Ordinarily any excess of salt in the food is at once got rid 
of through the kidneys and no barm result*. A certain amount 
of strain must, however, be put on those organs if they are 
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habitually overworked in ibis way» and aonietimes their powet 
of ezoreting' salt fails and we got tbe symptoms of oblorida 
retention. Tbe liability of tbe kidneys to this derangement 
differs much in diffbrent individuals, some are able to take 
mormoos quantities of salt for long periods with impunity, but 
with others it is the reverse, especially if the kidneys are in any 
way diseased; the sodium chloride will be retained, and as it ie 
not allowed to remain in the blood, it will be de']^osited in the 
tissues, where by the attraction it has for water, it will be the 
cause of generalized or localized oedema. Tbe salts are excreted 
with tbe water by the glomeruli of the kidney, tbe convoluted 
tubes being concerned in the excretion of urea. The glomeruli 
noABMly excrete a solution in which the salt is in such proportion 
that tbe urine is isotonic to the epithelium of the convoluted 
tubes, *.e., it freezes at 0'78* C. This solution leaves intact the 
riiape and histo-chemical reactions of the renal epithelium. If 
the functions of tbe glomeruli are so disturbed that they let 
through either a more concentrated or less concentrated urine 
than this, a urine that is hypertonic, or hypotonic to the epithelial 
cells of the convoluted tubes, those cells suffer and may be so 
damaged as to cease to function normally, with tbe result 
that thbre is albuminuria. 

Dr. J. Cartaigne [3] relates an instance where q deficiency 
of ealt produced albuminuria: “ A medical student, who wished 
to experiment on himself the result of a dechlorinated diet, took 
for eight days exclusively boiled meat and bread without salt. 
On the fourth day he had traces of albuminuria, and when one 
of us saw him for tbe first time on the eighth day he eliminated 
60 c. grm. of albumin, which compl^dy disappeared when he 
vetnrned to an ordinary diet. 

The instances in which excessive salt has produced albuminuria 
are many; you will find one amongst the poisonings by natrum 
muriaticum in tbe “ Cycloptedia of Drug Patbogenesy," and tbe 
iojeetioa into the veins of animak of large saline solutions, 
'aontaining 0*7 )>er cent, sodium chloride, eaused tiie passage of 
af albumin in the urine. 
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This injorioas action of salt upon tfa« kidneys in certain people 
suggests caution in the use of normal saline injections, especially 
if there is reason to think the kidneys may be diseased. MM. 
Aohard and Paisseau [4] made an autopsy on a woman in 
whom, to combat an internal hemorrhage following hysterectomy 
there was injected under the skin in twenty-four hours 10 litres 
of artificial serum, containing five parts of sodium chloride and 
ten of sodium sfilphate to the litre. Death occurred, and was 
due to pulmonary oedema. There was also considerable oedema 
localized in the renal pyramids, and epithelial changes were 
present in the tubules. 

The following fatal case is related by Charles M. Combes, 
M.D. [5] : " Mrs. N., aged 3.5, underwent a vaginal dbphdffiST 
tomy. To prevent post-operative thirst and renal congestion 
the operator ordered normal saline solution by hypodermoclysis, 
500 O.C. to be injecte^ under each breast. By mistake a 
concentrated stock solution was injected. When seen four hours 
later the patient was unconscious. The symptoms not point ing 
to hmmorrhage, a search for the cause led to discovery of the 
mistake made. It was computed that the patient had received 
subcutaneously 1,920 gr. of sodium chloride, which had in the 
meantime become completely absorbed and diffused through 
the body. A/ter six hours of coma a period of excitation 
followed; she was maniacal and talked incoherently, remaining 
in that condition until death, twenty-four hours after. Three 
hundred cubic centimetres of urine were excreted during that 
time which contained 11 grin, of sodium chloride, the normal 
amount for twenty-four houjs. Evidently the kidneys were 
nnable to deal with the excAsive amount of salt brought to 
them." 

£eng^ [6] relates the case of an old man, the subject ef 
arteriosclerosis, with renal sclerosis and aortic insufficiency, in 
whom a subcutaueous injection of saline salts, at 0*7 per cent., 
caused, on two di^ernt occasions, an attack of pulmonary oedema 
with intense dyspnoea, slight pain, subcrepitant r&les, and 
crepitations. 
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M. Widal [7] has abown how, in certain caaee of Brig'ht'e 
disease, one can, by prolonged ingestion of chlorides, oanse at 
will large generalized oedemas, and how one can, only by with* 
holding chlorides from the food, cause the oedemas to disappear. 
The very important parctical conclusion results that salt is a 

dangerous food for certain persons, the subjects of Bright's 

* 

disease, who on the other band, are benefited by withholding 
salt from the diet. 

Widal [8] fnther says : " The chloride cannot be deposited 
in the tissues without attracting to itself water; where salt is 
deposited, there will be oedema present, so that variations in 
the chloridation of the organism entail variations in the hydration 
"o^he tissues, as is readily shown by periodical weighings. In 
the normal subject the variation in the amount of water in the 
body does not exceed 8 to 4 pints, while in respect of the 
chlorides the variation limit is about drachms. Hydration, 
secondary to chloride retention, takes place in two stages. It 
is already far advanced when its existence is manifested by 
perceptible oedema. That stage is preceded by a period of 
progressive hydration, not associated with any visible sign. 
This may reach 10 or 11 lbs. Daily weighing reveals the 
existence of the pre-osdematous period, and enables us to foretell, 
with considerable accuracy, the probable date of the appearance 
of clinically-perceptible oedema. Manifest oedema that invades 
and distends the subcutaneous tissues is the least alarming 
feature of the hydration process. Vastly more injurious is the 
visceral oedema revealed by the scales. This visceral chloridamia 
( chloride retention} may be mandated by dyspnoea, vomiting, 
diarrhoea, headache, Cheyne-StoSes respiration, attacks of 
eclampsia, according as the incubus falls upon the lubgs, the 
digestive apparatus or the nerve centres. Even albuminuria 
.may rise and fall in proportion to the amount of salt taken." 

These facts with regard to the retention of salt in the tissues, 
with the accompanying oedemas, have given ifise to>the modern 
deohlodhydratibn treatment of nmal disease, which aims, by the 
wi tiiholding of salt from tiie dietary, to get^rid of oedemas of 
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tha Boboataneoaa tissuaa and organa, whioh are one of the 
principal ejrmptome of kidney disease. 

An illnstration of this treatment is afforded by a case by 
Professor Lindsay [9], published in the British Medical Journal 
of July 10, 1908: C. was admitted into Professor 

Lindsay’s wards in the Royal Victoria Hospital on December 
8, 1908, suffering from chronic tubal nephritis, accompanied by 
extensive and 'somewhat extreme oedema. The amount of 
albumin in the urine was large, viz., 1'6 per cent. The patient 
had no toxic or ureemic symptoms, but presented the signs of 
a moderate secondary anaemia. The oedema was the leading 
feature of the case. Routine treatment of the usual kind, viz., 
purgation, diuretics, hot-air baths, &c., was orderSd i'HF' 
persevered with for many weeks with scarcely any appreciable 
effect. The patient continued much swollen, and the albumin, 
though varying in amount from time to time showed no 
progressive diminution. On March 6, 1909, a salt-free diet 
was prescribed, the amount of albumin being then 1'6 per cent. 
On March 14 the amount of albumin had fallen to 0'8 per cent., 
and the oedema was diminishing. Ou March 25 the albumin 
had fallen to 0'4 per cent., and there was progressive improve¬ 
ment in the oedema. When the pcitient left hospital the urine 
was still albumjnous, but the oedema had wholly disappeared.” 

In some cases of Bright's disease there is a marked dissociation 
of the eliminatory functions of the kidney. The kidney may 
pass normal quantities of phosphates and urea and yet retain 
part of the c hlorides. Whatever the degree of infiltration of 
the tissues and the gravity^of the general symptoms, if tha 
proportions of urea in the blobd is approximately normal, or at 
any rate if it is less than 15 gr. per litre, we are justified in 
hoping much from treatment by a chloride-free diet: if, on the 
the contrary, the proportion of urea exceeds 30 gr. per litre the 
prognosis is extremely grave. 

In eonstructing a so-called salt-free dietary it should be 
remembered that so-called "saUless bread” and meat both 
contain no more than 8 gr. of salt to the pound, while milk 
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oontains as much as 25 gr. to the litre. An ezolatively milk 
diet will, therefore, contain a considerable amount of salt and 
will not serve the purpose. A mixed oh1oride>free diet represents 
about 20 gr. of salt a day. Chloride retention occurs in cardiac 
affections at the period of failure of compensation. Any 
ingestion of salt at this stage will increase the oedema and 
accentuate the general symptoms. [10] Cardiac affections may 
be classified thus: (1) The period of perfect compensation when 
the kidneys have normal power of eliminating salt; (2) the 
period of premonitory cardiac symptoms when the salt<eliminating 
function of the kidneys is easily upset and is imperfect for any 
excess of chlorides; (.3) the period of complete asystole when 
kidVieys are unable to eliminate even the normal amount of 
chlorides. 

The dechlorbydration treatment is not altogether without risk, 
for some oases have been reported where consequent on the 
stopping of salt in the diet in order to get rid of oedemas, re* 
absorption from the tissues into the blood has taken place faster 
than the kidneys have been able to eliminate the fluid and 
cerebral symptoms have supervened, such as torpor, delirium, 
muscular stiffness, relaxation of sphinctres, and even Cbeyne* 
Stokes breathing. It is due to a want of co-ordination between 
the re-absorption and the urinary excretion, th6 polyuria not 
being sufficiently brisk, and occurs most commonly in old people 
the subjects of arteriosclerosis. 

Sodium chloride has the property of modifying the toxicity 
of microbial excretions. Microj^ial toxins, when present, caU^’ 
for defensive action on the part ofsithe organism, which issues 
in the attraction of sodium chloride to neutralize in part their 
' morbid effects. The saline saturation involves, as a consequence, 
an accompanying attraction for water, and in this way the 
presence of toxins in the tissues causes oedema. 

I have touched at some length on the dechlorbydration treat¬ 
ment because it has come into Irogne during the last few years 
and is a usefnl addition to oar means of combating certain 
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forms of renal and cardtao disease. It is also a good illustration 
of the effects which chemical substances can cause in the bodj, 
merely by their physical or physico-chemical properties. Some 
of these effects are very similar to those caused by natrum 
muriaticum when used in a high potency and acting dynamically* 
The same partial correlation between the physico-chemical and 
dynamic effects of a drug occurs in the case of carbo. vegetabilis, 
carbolic acid^ kreosote ferrum^ and other drugs,' We, as homoeo¬ 
paths, rarely find occasion for the use of crude salt, or salt in 
high potency is one of our most valuable medicines. There are, 
however, a good many instances recorded in medical literature 
of the use of salt in its crude form for various diseases, 
may be of int-erest to relate a few of them. It is still more 
interesting to notice those instances in which the salt was given 
for the same diseases for which we have found it curative in high 
dilutions. Tlie following extract from the Medical Times and 
Gazette^ 1856, vol. ii., p. 675, affords a case in point: [11] 
Dr. Morosclikiii observes that, during the presence of scorbutus 
and ague in the Trnnscancasian Provinces of the Black Sea, 
quinine sometimes entirely lost its powers. When no very 
prominent scorbutic affections were present he administered 
1 oz. of salt ill water, in two doses daily, during the absence of 
the pyrexia.* In patients in wliom the paroxysms were incomplete 
very abundant sweating followed, the skin reassiuned its normal 
appearance, and the various other signs of amendment followed, 
the disease becoming cured in a few days. In cases in which 
the improvement was only partial, quinine now became more 
efficacious. Of 103 cases seventy were completely cured and 
the others ameliorated,^^ A similar testimony to the value of 
salt in intermittent fever is given by a report addressed to the 
Paris Board of Trade by M. Willemin, late Sanitary Physician 
in the East in 1854: [12] ''Common salt has well-marked 
febrifuge properties. In Damascus, this salt stopped the fever 
six times out of every seven cases; and even very small doses, 
as from two to four half-ounce doses in 6 oz. of water, were iu 
most cases sufficient. This therapeutic agent is espeoiplly 
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Talaable in ansemio individoids, apon whom the marsh infloenee 
acts most severely.” 

The same virtue is claimed for sen-salt in [IS] a memoir 
presented by M.. Piory to the Academy of Medicine in which 
it is stated that sea-salt is a good substitute for quinine in 
intermittents and acts equally energetically with this drug on 
the spleen. 

In the cholera epidemic of 1832, salt was lauded as a remedy. 
Dr. George Beaman, M.R.C.S., of King Street, Covent Garden, 
wrote a letter to the Lancet, in which he relates that he had 
successfully treated eleven consecutive cases of cholera in its 
w^st form by giving emetics of common salt. He says [14] 
*'To an adult he gives three tablespoonfuls of common salt in 
} pint of tepid or cold water; this produces vomiting in less 
than one minute, and the vomiting ought to be powerfully 
violent; such effect is followed by immediate diminutions of 
the cramps and very marked increase in the fulness of the pulse ; 
the other symptoms are much amended, the voice becoming 
stronger and the muscular power greater.” 

In a paper read before the French Association and published 
in the Revtte SdenUfiquc, August 31, 1878, M. Howze stated 
that he ^ad met with great success in treating wounds with 
abundant purulent discharge by means of a satumted solution 
of salt. He attributed its beneficial effects to its antiseptic 
action and to the density of the solution. If we place some 
pus and a saturated solution of chloride of sodium in a test-tube, 
the pus soon appears at the surface of the mixture. In the 
discussion that followed, M. Cabdlo of Madrid said that he 
had employed sea-water in the treatment of atonic ulcers with 
good effect,—a statement of interest to those of us wbe lately 
heard and saw M. Quinton to demonstrate the effect of itotonie 
^ama on chronic ulcers. Salt has also been used in the treat¬ 
ment of thrush in infants [15], as an external resolvent for 
indumted lymphatic glands [16], aud in chronic ulceration 
of the cornea [17], in each case as4 Ibea! application. 

Pr. A. Bidder of Berlin says, the [18] tracUlioner (1884, p. 
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298) ar^fneg that sodium chloride renders the tissues nnfav(mr< 
ahte to the develc^ment of the bacilli of tubercle and tbfit in 
young persons with tubercular processes going on in' the bones, 
joints, glands, lungs, ftc., 3ss.-Si. «of qpmmon salt should be 
given three or four times daily with the food. [19] Di^ George 
Huy advooated that chlorides should be given instead of iodides 
in chronic lead poisoning, and recommended that a drachm of 
common salt* should be given three times a day. He contended 
, that lead is eliminated principally in the form of chloride of 
lead or of oxide dissolved by chlorides, that is to say. Nature 
eliminates the lead by making it soluble in water and then 
removing it by the urine.- Therefore, when we give the patient 
iodide of potassium, we simply render the lead less sotuble liifkn 
Nature would make it, and instead of hastening its removal we 
retain the poison in the body. 

In view of our nse of natrum muriaticum for headaches it is 
of interest to read [2U] Dr. Addington Symonds' Gulstonian 
lectures on headaches, delivered in 1858. He says of headaches 
which have their source in disorders of the stomach or duodenum, 
commonly called bilious headaches, “ I will only mention as a 
contribution from my experience of such cases, that long periods 
of exemption Irom returns of these headaches have occurred to 
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patients wlu> bave faithfully observed my direction that they 
shoifld drink a tumbler of common salt and water every mornings 
an boar before breakfast/' Probably the bilious headaches for 
which Dr. Symonds found this treatment beneficial had for their 
cause some disturbance in the part played by the salt molecules 
and would have been cured much more pleasantly by a few 
drops of natrum muriaticum SO. Bilious" headaches often 
occur id persons who are disposed to rheumatic gout, and there 
seenis to be some part played by the salt molecnles in the pro¬ 
duction of this diathesis. [21] A doctor, Joseph Drew, M. B. 
liond., who practised at Beckenham, sent an interesting letter ^ 
to the BTitisi Medical Journal (1878, p. 689) in which he re¬ 
counts his personal experience in ridding himself of attacks of 
gout and of crippled gouty joints by abstaining firstly from 
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alcohol and then from salt as a condiment, and by taking as 
little of it as possible in his food. And the influence of sodium 
chloride in stiffened joints, gouty or rheumatic, is further shown 
by the modern treatment ^ such joints by cataphoresis, whereby 
the chlorine ion of the salt is by means of the electric current 
disengaged from a solution of sodium chloride in iij^tact with 
the negative electrode. 

These are the principal uses to which salt hast been put as a 
therapeutic agent by the orthodox school. In all of them it 
has been used as a crude substance or in strong dilution and 
in quite an empirical manner. Its employment has accordingly 
been partial and spasmodic. For its more extensive use, and 

indications when to give it we are indebted to 
Hahnemann, who in his chronic diseases gave a pathogenesis 
of sodium chloride, comprising in the first edition of that work 
897 symptoms, and ID) the second edition 1,349. These symp- 
toms, Hahnemann says, were mostly obtained from healthy 
persons who took globules moistened with the thirtieth dilution. 
Natrum muriaticum was also thoroughly reproved by the 
Austrian Frovers Society, and the provings may be read at 
length in the Cyclopeadia of Drug Pathogenesy.^^ From the 
time of Hahnemann, it has been one of our best known and 
most frequently nsqd medicines for diseases of a chrpnic chnrac* 
ter, and has often been brought forward as an illustration of 
the development of therapeutic power in a substance by^ the 
process of trituration, notably by [22] Dr. Burnett in bis 
Monograph entitled Natrum muriaticum; a Test of the 

Doctrine of Drug Dynamization/'r*-The Brituh Homoeopathic 
Journal^ April, 1911. 

(To he cofiUnued.) 
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EDITOR'S NdTES. 

OatB as Plague Preventan. 

Andrew Buchanan states in the British Msdical Journal, that 
some three years ago he prophesied that few years hence we 
shall look on the neglect of the cat as one of the moat extraordinary 
things in th^^hole history of our inquiries into the plague and its 
prevention," and tliat this prophecy is beginning to come true. 
While the author does not claim that direct infection never 
occurs, he holds that there is every reason to believe that plague is 
mainly due to rats. Poison and traps are inoffectual in disposing 
of the cats, which are sure to return. The theory that the plague 
is dying out is not sufficiently widl founded to warrant any reliance 
being placed on that hope. In discussing the comparative value of 
cats and inoculation, the writer points out that the inocniation ^ 
the immense population of India (3vcry year or every time tlie plague 
threatens would bo an impossible task at the present time. Al¬ 
though a knowledge of the value of keeping cats is spreading, there 
are many parts of India in which this is not fully understood, and 
the interval between epidemics slionld be utilized to impress the 
people with the fact that no other means of ridding a locality of rats 
compares with the rat destroyer provided by nature—the cat.—Tho 
Iforth American Journal of Uommopaihy^ March, 1911. 


Dysmegalopsia. 

This is a term applied to defective visual recognition of the real 
size of objects, which a#b thought to be either larger (macropsia) or 
smaller (micropsia) than their normal dimension. In those coses 
presenting these defects there is no lesion whatever of the ocular 
apparatOB, the media, the eye movement, the optic disc, and the 
retina being quite normal. It seems to be a purely psychical 
phenomenon, though no doubtj^tbero is an underlying change hitherto 
undetected in the cells of some part of the brain concerned in visual 
perception. The Lancet of October 29 calls attention to *a case 
recorded by Dr. Liebscher in the Monatsschrift fiir Psychiatrie 
und Neurologic for August. The patient was an arterio-sclerotic 
of 62, with typical involution melancholia, including auditory 
hallucination. He complained that everything he looked at was 
^ha-kin g or vibrating, especially if his left eye only was used. Objects 
appeared^ to the patient smaller than they really were. The upper 
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parti of letters seemed to be broken and bent to the left^ ahd some¬ 
times the left side of any object appeared latter than the rights. 
We have drugs which produce many of these conditiona ''^hna 
lycopodium causes objects to seem to vibrate, like heated air, 
hyosoyamns, nux-moschata, and onosmodium make objects appear 
too large ; and aurum, glonoin, hyoscyamiis, lycopodium, and platina 
too small; while belladonna makes them look crooked. It will 
be noted, too, that all the drugs have an influence on the braiu, 
and produce many psychical symptoms. It would be interesting 
to know whether Dr. Liebscher’s melancholic patient was taking 
any of these medicines.—The Briiish Hom<Bopathic Journal^ March, 
1911. 


Beneficial Effects of Fragrance. 

It may be advanced as a general truth that all sweet smells are 
conducive to health. A.t least they are harmless. Science has 
demonstrated in some detail the antiseptic properties of the esssatinl 
oils of lavender, eucalyptus, clove, rosemary, and other plants; 
and their power to destroy bacteria has been tested with, in some 
oases, the most satisfactory results. We all believe, not without 
good reason, that the air of a' sun-lit pinewood is not only pleasant 
to the nostrils, but is highly advantageous to health in the lungs and 
the arteries, from the development of ozone ; and indeed, the state¬ 
ment may be ventured of fragrant herbs of all kinds that, wherever 
the sun shines upon them, they express (as has been, quaintly said) 
their graUjvlwsB in health-giving ozone. Everybody knows the 
wonderful, because inexplicable, effect of lavender water, eau-de- 
Oolo^e, and attar of roses in driving off headaches, pacifying the 
agitated nerves, and invigorating the jaded mind. But even to robust - 
people in steady health, the effect of certain odours is to stimulate 
the mental faculties and to give positive pleasure in their exercise. 
On temperament, too, they have beneficial influence. In counteract¬ 
ing or combating mental disease sweet odours may yet find a recog¬ 
nised place in practical pathology. In one of his EasayB^ Sir 
William Temple records the effect of a visit to the India House at 
Amsterdam. He and his party weie among stores of all kinds of 
i^ioery (cloves, maoe, nutmegs, cinnamon, etc.), and felt so revived 
and recreated by the aromatic fragrance all round them as to eiyoy 
for a long time afterwards an exaltation of good health and good 
humour much beyond their ordinary cheerful experience. Thereupon 
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he wrote, lamenting the neglect of eoente in modem physic. And 
John Evelyn was no less emphatic, and was even eloquent, in his 
advocacy of the odours of leaf and flower. It was he that soberly 
proposed to make London the healthiest and happiest city in 
. Christendom by encompassing it with hedgerows of sweet briar, 
rosemary, jessamine, etc., and with plots of lilies, .musk and 
maijoram—The Uomceopathic World, March 1, 1911. 


Ascarides Poisoninff. 

Santonin is a poison to ascarides, hence its employment in 
worms. But the worms themselves secrete a substance which is 
poisonous to human beings. Ascarides possess a repulsi've odour, 
described as pcpperdike, which becomes more marked affflr section 
of the worms, and produces marked toxic effects on some persons. 
Professor R. Qoldsclimide, of Munich, who is himself thus affected, 
has publislied an'interesting note in the Munchener mediziniachs 
Wochsnschrift of September 20. The symptoms vary in individual 
cases; they are irritation of the eyes with conjunctivitis and 
lachrymation, sometimes sneezing occai*s which may be complicated 
with chronic naso-pharyngeal catarrh or with chronic oough. 
Professor Goldschmidt himself suffers with severe attacks of asthma 
occurring every night for a week, the attacks appearing regularly 
at the same time every night. Repeated attacks increase the 
susceptibility. ^ When the coelonic fluid of ascarides is injected into 
rabbits in doses of 2 c.c. death occurs in ten minutes. Some persons 
are immune to these toxic effects, but most people suffer to some 
degrea If any of the body fluid of the ascaris comes in contact 
with a sensitive surface, such as the conjunctive, severe inflammar 
tion rapidly develops, and the hands may swell; but the minute 
particles given off in the air which conveys the odour are sufficient, 
as above mentioned, to cause tho attacks of coryza or asthma, which 
have a remarkable resemblance to hay fever. 

. A chronic irritating cough is a well-known symptom of the 
presence of ascarides in the intestines, and the irritable condition 
of the nostrils is a diagnostic sign. These symptoms have usually 
been ascribed to reflex irritation of the pneumogastric nerve, but 
it would seem that they are caused more directly by the toxin 
excreted by the worm and absorbed from the intestines. We are 
not awiue that the tissue juice of the ascaris has ever been given 
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for bay fever or asthma, hut we think a trial should be made of 
it.—Tl»e Britinh Homaopathic Joitmal, March, 1911. 


£262 for an Egg- 

The egg of the Great Auk is well known to ])osaess a great value 
for collectors. The last specimen, sold in January of this year, 
had the not uiinsual romantic history of so many collfctors’ treasures, 
iiT that its early ownera were unaware of its value. Wlien it came 
to the London sale, however, it was a different matter. From a 
first bid of 160 guineas, the price rose to 250 guineas, at which 
figure it fell to Mr. Armhrecht, a great collector, and better known 
to us as a member of a fiimous firm of Homceopathic Chemists.— 
TJte Ilomaoputhic World, April 1, 1911. 


The Contagiousness of Poliomyelitis. 

An editorial in the Medical Record says that it is only a few 
years since this disease commonly, although improimrly, known as 
poliomyelitis, ceased being considered as a simple degenerative process 
of the spinal cord and came to be looked upon as an acute infectious 
disease. To-day it is stated that poliomyelitis,, or as Holt suggests 
that it be called “epidemic myeloencephalitis," is an acute contagious 
disease, and by many boards of he.alth it has been included in 
the list of reportable diseases. This contagious aspect of the 
disease ds emphasized in a recent article in the Archives of Pedia- 
triet, in which Holt compiles the statistics of all epidemics which 
have occupied since 1907 and calls attention not only to the fre¬ 
quency with which several cases have been observed in a single 
family, but also to several instances in which thh disease appears 
to have been carried by a third party and others where children 
have contracted it by entering an infected house at the time har¬ 
boring an acute case. The evidence strongly supports the theory 
of direct contagion of the disease, and considering the terrible 
results of an attack, often even more pitiful when not fatal, and 
in the light of the danger from contagion by the so-called abortive 
which, occurring in conjunction with paralytic cases, may be 
easily overlooked, but one equally dangerous, it would seem wise, 
during periods of epidemics at least, that all cases of the disease 
not only should be reported, but should also be rigidly quarantined. 
The North American Journal of ffonueopathp, April, 1911. 
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Typhoid Vaoolnatiob in Tranot. 

About a year ago the French Academy .of Medicine appointed 
a oommiasion to investigate and report on typhoid vaccination. 
Recently the committee reported, recommending the vaccinaticm 
ae ^a rational means of diminishing the frequency and gravity of 
typhoid fever in France and the colonies." Dr. Delorme, Inspector 
Omxeral of the army, however, entered a vigorous protest against 
the report, baaed on his belief that the process was imperfect, the 
protection uncertain and the complications following undesirable.— 
The HonuBopaikic Recorder^ April 15, 1911. 

Inoculating the Army. 

According to a press despatch over 1,200 men, a divigjon of tJae 
army dispatched to the Mexican border, were inoculated with 
vaccine to protect them from typhoid fever. This may be medical 
science, but there are those who are '"inclined to believe that the 
plan adopted by the Japanese medical corps is better. The Japanese 
sent men to investigate and test the water, food and campgrounds 
of their army, while the American medical scientists vaccinate and, 
presumably, assume that the men can drink infected water, eat 
bad food, have unsanitary camps, and escape all the consequences 
of these. These American army scientists are surely an optimistic 
lot of men, if they think a cause will not produce its effect. I^phoid 
vaooination at best is but an experiment, an unwise thing to make 
on an army that may be badly needed, and an unjust thing to the 
haman beings who have no choice in the^ matter. The Inspeotor 
General of the French Army recently, according to a Paris letter, 
entered a vigorous protest against the practice. —The HomcBOpa^ie 
B$oord 0 r, AprU 15, 1911. 

gfosil Poz in|h6 Philippine Islands. 

Our esteemed and always interesting contemporary. Public Sealih 
Jttporti, edited by the (J. S. Marine Hospital Service, tells us 
bow small pox has been almost done away with in the Philippine 
Iriands. The entire credit is given to vaccination. Havana, Colon 
and Panan were noted for epidemic diseases until the American 
sanitarians set to work and cleaned them up, since when they are 
models of health. It would seem logical that the same work that 
was so affective in these places was equally effective at Manila* 
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and that the credit of the good health there eboald be pven to the 
aonitary eqnad rather than to the oo^-pox artuta. This seema to 
be the raoie reasonable when one reads the weekly reports of small 

V 

pox in Italy publisbed in our pfficial contemporary. For inetanoei in 
this very number Italy is credited with the care of 221 oases of small 
pox and 145 deaths from that disease. Italy is as well vaccinated as 
Oertnany but^ from all accounts^ its sanitation is rather primitive, 
hence small pox, and several other things that grow up, where the 
sanitary squad is inefficient. Incidentally Japan, thdroughly vacci¬ 
nated, had an exceedingly wicked epidemic of smallpox, due, they 
naively explained, to “ueglect of sanitation.” From all this comes 
the belief that the sanitary squad is not getting all the credit due to 
them. Washer-women, scrub-women, scavengers, white-washers and 
others of that ilk are the best of prophylactics against zymotic 
diseases an^ epidemics.—The ffomoBopathic Becorder^ April 15,1911. 


The First Operation Under Ether in Enropa 

One of the most dramatic scenes ever enacted in which medical 
men grouped the stage has been recently described by Dr. F. William 
Cock in the University CoUsgs Hospital Magojsnne. It is the 
account of the first capital operation performed in Europe, when 
the patient had been rendered insentient by inhaling ether vapour. 
The story, striking enough in itself, for it tells of the realisa¬ 
tion of what surgeons had vainly sought since surgery existed, 
has the added attraction that the compelling personality of 
X^iston enhanced the interest of the occasion, while Dr, Cock’s 
restrained, but vigorous, writing invests the narrative with doe 
faseiriiition. Dr. Cock tells us that Eobert Liston had leamfc 
from Dr. Eoott, a general practitioner of Gower-street, that a sno- 
cessful trial of ether for a dental operation had taken place in hia 
house on Deo. 19tb, 1846. Liston at once sought the aid of 
Mr. Peter Squire, the well-known chomist of Oxford-street, and 
asked him to evolve an apparatus for administering ether. This 
, was for use on the following Monday, Dec. 21st, for a patient in the 
ITi^iversity College Hospital. Peter Sjquire accepted the challenge, 
and at the suggestion of his nephew, William Squire, the*ether 
inhaler, when put together, was tried upon the nephew. It was 
William Squire, who administered the etiker to Liston's patient, 
profiting by his personal experimkoe. The quaint operating theatre 
ip the old hospital is crowded and WilUaxn ^uire esMja ta 
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test hts ether inleileT on eome Tolanteer patient. This is 1 p.m.; 
aa no willing student presents himself, a hospital porter is oom- 
inandeered and the experiment proceeds. Rendered excited but 
not ansBsthetised, this man leaps from the operating table and 
runs amok through the audience of students, and is only secured 
just in time to save a worse hap{>ening. He is led away muttering 
that he would take no more of the “d—d stuff.” At 2.15 Robert 
Liston enters, ^‘that magnificent figure of a man, 6 ft. 2 in, in 
height” “*^6 are going to try a Yankee dodge to-day, gentlemen, 
for making men insensible”—so Liston introduced ether to a London 
hospital. Dr, Boott had told Liston of Dr. Bigelow’s account of 
Warren’s trial of the ansesthetic at the General Hospital, Boston, 
Massachusetts, at the instance of Morton, himself one of the pioneers 
of this epoch-marking discovery. All is reatly ; Listoi^nods to bis 
house surgeon, Bansoiue, who despatches Edward Palmer, the dresser, 
to bring in the patient from Ward I. The man is a butler, aged 
36; he has a disorganised knee-joint and diseased tibia, and it is 
decided that the thigh must be amputated. William Squire places 
the mouth-piece between the lips of the man and clips his nostrils 
while ether is poured on the sponge in the Nooth’s apparatus. 
Without a groan or a struggle the patient sinks into insensibility. 
**Liston stands by, trying the edge of Lis knife againt his thumb 
nail,” William Squire looks at Liston and says, I think he'll do, 
sir.” William Cadge, Liston's junior, who became in later years 
one of the most distinguished of the hospital’s pupils, is told to take 
the artery, jlansome, the house surgeon, holds the limb. “Now, 
gentlemen, time me,” says Liston, and his knife flashes round the 
limb, deftly fashioning the flaps; then it is exchanged for the saw, 
and the amputation is complete. The time record is variously given 
—28 seconds, says Squire; 27 seconds according to Buckell, a 
whilom student who still survives; 26 seconds is called by “yellow¬ 
haired Russel Reynolds ”; but 25 seconds by Palmer, the dresser, 
and upon him the great man^smiles. The inhalation had been stopped 
as the operation was commenced, and the handkerchief whicli had 
been laid over the face is now removed. The patient tries to lift 
himself, and cries out, “When are you going to begin t Take me 
back, 1 can’t have it done.” He is shown the elevated stump, drops 
back, and weeps a little; he is taken back to bed to make a recovery, 
perfect if tedious, as recoveries were wont to be in the days before 
the voice of Lister had been heard in the land, Liston utters his 
epilogue thus: ^^his Yankee dodge, gentlemen, beats mesmerism 
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bellow.” Dr. Elliotson had been, of ootirse, a pfayttoian in UniTerai- 
ty College to within a few years of thb time, and ao Liston’s bitter 
oompairiBon is given with a spice of sarcasm. The notes of this ease 
taken at the time are extant, and we read; **Not the slightest 
groan was heard from the patient, nor was the ooantenance at all 
expx^ecsive of pain. This was the first capital operation which had 
been performed under the narcotising influence of ether vapodr' 
and it was perfectly successful.” The facsimile of Palmer’s neat 
ealigraphy and the portraits of Liston, Cadge, Squire, as well aa 
diagrams of the apparatus, the operating table, and other details 
are given by Dr. Cock and bring the historic scene before one with 
an intense reality. Had the drug failed, as xdtrous oxide had seemed 
to fail when publicly tried by Horace Wells in the General Hospital 
at Bostoy perhaps Liston might have echoed the angry cries of the 
students when they shouted ^‘humbug” to poor Wells and broke his 
heart. Another scene, this time enacted after Liston's acceptance 
of aneesthesia, is the experiment of Simpson with obloroform in hra 
own house. The details cannot be here rehearsed, although they 
are scarcely leas thrilling. The net result of these happenings in 
1846 and 1847 we know, and realise the part they played m 
the marvellous development in operative procedure which is our 
oommonplace to-day. How far the modern feats are from the 
utmost possible attainment of even such giants in surgery aa were 
laston and Ferguson and those of their generation Dr. Cock reminda 
us, adding that within a year of the event chronicled Robert 
Luton had passed from life, dying at 53, as a result- of an aortic 
aneurysm attributed in origin to a blow from the boom of his 
yacht. him, truly may it be said: ^Ante diem peiiit, aed 
non Bine gloriA' ”—The Lancet, April 22,191L 
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TREATMENT OF CROUPOUS PNEUMONIA 
By Db. Lorenz, Stottgaet. 

On the I6th of May, 1906, I was called to see a lady, who, after 
having suffered, from a catarrh of the superior respiratory passages, 
bad been seized with a severe chill and dyspnoea, followed by heat, 
ii^the night from the 4tb to the 5th of May. 

He patient, now sixty years of age, had always been sickly, and 
especially very sensitive to <lrafts; she had also frequently suffered 
from disturbances in digestion. Even before she was taken sick, 
her state as to nutrition and as to vigor had been muck reduced. 
Her complexion, and her expression, as well as the laboured and 
much accelerated respiration at once made the impression of a severe 
case of disease. An examination of the thoracic organa showed 
dull sound in the percussion, extending to the middle of the shoulder- 
blade, at the same time weakened respiratibn, with a breathing' 
sound at expiration, and rattling noises. The rest of the lungs was 
nnencumbered. The heart did not show any enlargement, the 
sonnds were clear, the pulse 100 to 110; easily compressed. The 
respiration was superficial, accelerated, 30 to 35 a minute. The tem¬ 
perature taken in the middle of the night in the axilla was 39.7. 
The tongue showed a thick, white coating, the skin was somewhat 
moist, the uAne brownish yellow, somewhat turbid; the expeo-^ 
toration tough and rust-colored. 

Of medicines the patient had taken of her own accord Acfmiie 
and Bryonick 30, one dose of each. She now received Ferrum 
fho^hor, 6, three drops every two hours. The day passed with¬ 
out any further aggravations, but the following night was very 
restless, and the patient was, in consequence, very tired in the 
morning. Bather disquietinl was her steady refusal to take any 
nourishment. The dulneas had increased in its extent upwardsr 
and had, on the whole, become more intense, the respiratory noise 
had become loudly bronchial; at the edge of the dulness crepita¬ 
tion could be noticed. The frequency of the pulse had also in¬ 
creased somewhat. The sensory was clear, at least daring the 
day. I now gave the patient Jodium 3, giving her three drops 
dissolved in one-tenth of a litter of water, of which she took a 
laUespoonful every two hours. The following night was de^ 
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eidely more restful, the temfMHmture was somewhat lower, the 
coating of the tongue was las thick, and the appetite improved. 

An examination on the forenoon of the 8th showed signs that 
the resolution in the lobe of the lungs affected had already begun. 
The pulse had again gone back to 110, and the general condition* 
was decidedly better. In the course of the day the fcver broke, 
thus on the fifth day of the disease. The resolution in the lung 
proceeded quite rapidly, and her recovery proceeded undisturbed. 

11. Mrs. Sch., seventy-three years of age, living in the coun¬ 
try, came under my treatment on the 12tli of July, 1908. With 
the exception of a catarrh on the chest that returned every winU^, 
she had always been healthy and able to work. 

Three days before tny call, she was taken with a shaking chill, 
followed by a bloody-colored, tough expectoration, with dyspncea 
and pains in the right side, in the back, and in the regihn of the 
lower ribs. She made the impression of being severely sick. 
The respiration was short about forty in the minute; the pulse 
bad a frequency of 110, with large waves; the tongue was dry, 
the sensory was obscured. On the right side there was dulness 
up to the middle of the shoulder-blade ; and bronchial respira¬ 
tion ; on the left side there was vesicular respiration, with copious 
rattling. The heart is not enlarged; the sounds are clear. The 
uxine is saturated, temperature 40. Prescription; Bryonia 6 
and Jodium 3. 

During the two days following, the dulness became still more 
intense, and also extended itself somewhat upwards. There was 
an increasing somnolence, a bluish discoloration ; the darkly livid 
color of the tongue, and the increase of tlie frequency of the pulse 
up to 120, caused quite an alarm. But this proved to be height 
of the diseasa Next day, on July 15, the temperature in the 
evening did not rise as high, and in the night it sank very rapidly. 
Towards the morning of July 16, the patient fell into a sleep from 
which she awoke refreshed. The Bl!ght iiTegularity in the pulse 
Was quickly stopped by Kali phoB. 3. trii, and tbe expectoration 
was advanced by Tartar Btibia^. ^. Her recovery proceeded steadily 
and quickly, so that in two weeks she could travel back homa 
' II*I. On October 29, I was called in to see a patient who was 
seventy-five years of age, who had been taken rick fonr days be- 
fovw with chills, cough and an expeotoi^tion of bloody color, and 
with lancinating pmns in the region of the left shouldeivblada 
:Tlm patient bad not been Mvere disease, and 
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evidently did not think much of the nttack, and with admirable 
energy kept going abbut, until her iscreanzig weaknesa made it 
impoBsible. When I first called on her, she did not yet make the 
impression of being very sick. Her respiration was, indeed, 
accelerated, but not labored ; the pulse showed 90 to 100 beats, 
and was regular. The heart was not enlarged, the sounds were 
clear. Over the left lung there was dulness and bronchial respiration 
extending up to the lower third of the shoulder-blade. The tongue 
was dry, the u^ine dark colored, the temperature in the evening 
39.2, and the expectoration of bloody color and tough. The patient 
received Ferrum pho^h, and Scilla 6, in alternation. Next day 
there seemed to be an alleviation, the temperature went back 0.5, 
and on the lobe affected there was a fine rattling noise, the bronchial 
respiration was diminished, the pulse somewhat retarded, the night 
moie restful. Still this had only seemed to be the crisis. The 
temperature, indeed, remained below 38, but the pulse was accelera¬ 
ted and became irregular, the respiration more difficult, and the 
genei-al impression was not that of reconvalesceuce. Kali phoipK 
6 trit, moderate doses of wine, and Furo did not suffice to stop the 
decrease of her strength. The pulse increased in frequency up to 
the next day. The dulness of the heart extended on the right 
side to the middle of the sternum. On the left lung a mew in¬ 
filtration had formed in the upper half, while the lower half bad 
remained the same. Tt was, therefore, manifest that the process 
was extending in the lung although the temperature had fallen. 
I therefore gave in alternation Kali 'pho9ph, 6 and the tincture 
of Strophanti and also Jodium 3, but without any result. The 
pulse increased in frequency and the strength decreased, and on 
the twelfth day of her disease, the eighth day of her treatment^ 
death ensued. 

The ill results in this case may be ascribed, first of all, to mis¬ 
takes in her treatment before I was called in. In spite of her 
fever, the patient had not takqp to her bed, and had hardly taken 
any nourishment during these days, so that her strength was al¬ 
ready much reduced at the b^inning of the disease. I cannot see 
that there app^red to have been much effect on the disease from 
the medicines, and under the cii-cnmstanora this was hardly to Save 
been expected. It was quite different in the other two cases. In 
these oases I have a distinct impression that the course of the dis- 
aoBB was favorably influenced by the use of loiina, I know very 
wdl that two oases are not sufficient prove anything, because 
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in judging of effect and oauae not all the nnknown oaniiM can be 
eliminated. Bnt if we view not only the final effect) but all the 
tingle phases of the disease, the favorable effect of Joditm becomes 
much more probable. An improvement of the sleep, of the coating 
of the tongue, of the appetite, all appeared right after giving the 
Jodium, even before the diminution of the fever and the crisis 
took place. So also the absorption of the exudation followed 
very rapidly, although the case was that of a patient with indolent 
power of reaction. Also in the second case, whi^h from the start 
showed very serious symptoms, and which extended over the whole 
of the lower lobe, according to my experience without the use of 
Jodium an unfavorable result might have been expected, and it 
is surely not by accident that after two days use of Jodium the 
improvement set in, followed on the third day by the fall in the 
fever. If we'sbould succeed in aborting the course of croupous 
pneumonia by Jodium, where this is Homceopathically indicated, 
and thus to confirm the statement made by the well known Kafka, 
which, to me, has hitherto seemed rather venturesome, then, also, in 
this disease, the superiority of Homoeopathy over the old school would 
be plainly evident—The Homceopcdhic Recorder, Hay 16, 1911. 
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A CASE OF APPENDICITIS. 

* V 

By Fraitcib J. Wheeler, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

A. W. Age 6. Female. The child had been ill three days before 
medical aid was sought On examination, T. 102% pulse corres¬ 
pondingly quick. The patient was lying on her back with her 
right leg slightly flexed and complaining of much pain. The hip 
joint was apparently free from any disease. The skin over the 
region of the right iliac fossa was red and isflamed ; and over the 
same area thdte was considerable tenderness on palpation. On 
making a rectal examination some fulness was found together, with 
marked tenderness. The respiratory movement of the abdomen on 
the right side was impaired, 

Clinically the case was one of appendicitis, but the totality of 
the case (including flushed face and dilated pupils) was Belladonna. 
Bell. 30 every three hours was prescribed. When seei^ the next 
morning the child was in less pain and the bowels had acted 
naturally. The bowels had been constipated and had not acted for 
three days. During the day voiniting began and the child could 
only keep down soda-water; warm fluid was vomited immediately. 
Until I found out that fact from the mother, I was unable to find 
a remedy which gave any relief from the sickness. A few doses of 
Pho8. 30, then stopped the vomiting. Some pain remained which 
was ^ by hot applications and >- by doubling up. Colocynth 30 
relieved the abdominal pain and the case then made an uninterrupt¬ 
ed recovery. A point of clinical interest was some thickening 
which remained, and could be felt both abdominally and per rectum, 
and which I think leaves little doubt that the diagnosis of 
appendicitis was correct. This case illustrates the fact that the 
name or label by which any disease is known has very little to do 
with the indicated remedy. ^ many cases are spoiled by thinking 
allopathically instead of in accordance with the teachings of the 
Masters of Homoeopathy. 

2. A Case of Chilblains. 

S. H. 38. Housemaid. The patient consulted me last November 
on account of troublesome chilblains. Her health was generally 
very good. She had suffered from severe chilblains on her hands 
and fingers for the last six ye^rs during the winter months. 

Symptame of the case : 

BxtremUiee. Chilblains on fingers and hands. Hands swell and 
durn, < winter, > hot water for a time, < after, > warm room 
> night, -< day. 

The fingen split and then heal up if left alone." 

Cold feet and hands. 

Face, Hot JtuehedJace after food. 

Stomach.—Avereion to fat food, Heartburn, < fruit; <jams, 
eqpeeially raspberry. 
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HeadaeJiti ,— Fopebead and temples. Ti|;bt sensation across fore¬ 
head. 

J/,P.—Nothing abnonnal. 

Mind *—Nothing ofanracteristic. 

TretUmmt. — Petr* Cm,, one dose, November ; Petr. Cm,, one 
dose, December. 

The patient was seen again at the beginning of January. The 
hands were quite uorpinl then, and have remained so since, sJthough 
the w^eather has been cold and frosty at intervals. <. 

Cidearea Carh. —An interesting experiment.—Some lady friends 
of mine were recently concerned to that their fowls were bi'eak- 
ing and eating the eggs ; three or fouj|||^eiug found broken daily. It 
is, 1 believe, usually stated to be impossible to break them of this 
habit when once it is commenced. The hens were laying badly, and 
the egg-shells were thinner than normal. The idea occurred to me 
that the fcwls wei*e probably lacking in shell-forming material, and I 
suggested as an experiment that some Calc. Carb. should be added 
to the drinking water. Three drops of Cede, Carb. 30 were added to 
a gallon of water once a week. That was six vreeks ago and the 
following results were obtained ;— 

(1) , Two eggs were found broken the day after the first dose of 
Colo. Carb. had been given, but no attempt had been made to eat 
the shell as on former occasions. The shells of the broken eggs 
were thin, and bad apparently given way from being trodden upon. 
Since then no eggs have been broken or eaten by the hens. 

(2) . The shells Lave been thicker; in some instances unusaally 
so. 

(3) . A week after the commencement of the experiment a 
curiously-shaped egg was found in one nest. In shape it resembled 
the old-fashioned egg-timer. It was roughly two-and-a-half inches 
in length, three-quarters of an inch in breadth either end, and 
constricted in the middle. Its shell was markedly thick. 

(4) . A very marked increase in the number of eggs produced 
has taken place. 

It would be of interest to know if similar experiments have been 
tried before and with what resulta—The £Io$n<sopathic Worlds 
May 1, 1911. 
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ARE THERE MEDICINES FOB TUBERCULOSIS? 

Bt W. a. Shepard, M.D., Coix>rox)o Springs, Col. 

A few months the writer eujoyed a trip through the East, tisitiug 
some of the larger sauatoriutnfl for tabercuUMis, aud ^as very much 
impremd with the care taken in diagnosis. « The blanks used for 
diagnosis were ^ery complete and elaborate. They included the history 
the grandparents on both sides, the uncles, aunts and cousins, the 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, in a search for any possible 
evidences of tuberculosis in these various branches of the family. It 
also included a careful history of the patient from childhood, going 
into the various diseases and their effects. After this very careful 
exainiiiatiou we found on each examination blank a very agnail space 
allotted to treatment After looking over several of these blanks, aud 
failing to find any jottings under the head *n.Veatruent,” we questioned 
the superintendents to know what medicines were used, and where the 
record was kept of these remedies. They were all agreed that there 
were no medicines for tuberculosis ; that uo matter what conditions 
they found, they did not administer medicine, unless perhaps a patient 
needed calomel or quinine or tonics of some sort. 

The patients were put in bed aud kept there if the temperature was 
99° or above. The general prescription was out-of-door life, a generous 
diet of the best of food, and liberal liiucUes of milk and eggs. Tuberculin 
WHS used iu some cases, but with unsatisfactory results. Tiiis seems to 
be the general feeling in regard to tuberculosis ; and it is not to he 
wondered at, for in looking back over the history of tuberculosis for 
centuries we had that the treatment of the disease has been a coutiuuous 
failure. Occasionally a case was cured by some means, but when the 
same means were applied to a hundred other cases it failed. The 
disease is a destructive one, taking the lungs out of the chest, little by 
little, until insufficient sound tissue is left to support life. It is no 
tvonder that physiciaos looked upon the disease as uue that would remain 
inourable. It has been pronounced incurable for centuries, by the very 
brightest physieians that have li^d before os. For this reason, it had 
become unpopular for any physician to try to do anything for tubercular 
patients more than to give them tonics and make them as comfortable 
as possible. 

Now we can see that it was ail a mistake, and that if the same interest 
could have been taken by physicians a hundred years ago, or even fifty 
yean ago, as h ^ been taken during the last five years, thousands of 
liyipe might have been saved, aud the< treatment of tuberculosis would 
have been greatly advanced. However, it is possible that the treatment 
ai this ^mm wis not as iatsUigent aud succmful as was the treatment 
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iot othftT dueuea, lor we find tkat blood-lettk^ eetkartiee and Uisterif^ 
ware vwy frequeotlj ased. The writer can very well remevber when 
taberoolar patiente were treated unmercifallj with meet nozioiu doeee ; 
when cathartics wm freely used to carry off the disease through thw 
bowels ; when blood-letting was employed to reduce the fever, and when' 
the most horrible blisters were applied to the chest for the purpose of 
drawing the disease oat through the chest walls. It is not aurpriting 
that a change has come about, and that now almost no medicine is 
administered to those who suffer, j^ost as they did years ago^ with 
night-sweats, fever, and all the other phenomena that go to make up^ 
consumption. We believe, the pendulum baa begun to swing the other 
way. Physicians recoguize the fact that medicines oan do good, and 
that patients are never injured by the use of the indicated remedy. We 
believe that in all classes of disease a rule will be establi^ed, after a 
while, that a medicine shall never be used unless indicated, but ouly 
those medianea shall he used for tubercular patients, or any others,, 
that will do good and not harm, and medicines that will he pleasant to 
take and not noiious. This is our prediction. 

Tuberculosis is a disease that is made up of a vast number of symptoms, 
doe to toxic and pathological conditioua. The fever of tuberculosis is a 
sepsis, due very largely to the absorption of purulent matter from the 
lungs into the circulation. When the lymphatic system, or any other 
part of the body, happens to he the seat of the disease and begins to 
busk down, fever is sure to occur. It is also very apt to appear at 
the period of invasion. And why not prescribe medicines upon these 
symptoms and control the sepsis, just as we would in childbed fever, or 
any fever of the kind, or as we use measure to control typhoid fever 
and keep it in check ? Why not use the same methods, changed, of 
course, according to the symptoms and pathology of the* disease ? The' 
successful physician, when called to a patient suffering from any form 
of disease, takes into consideration all the symptoms and pathology 
ci the case* Then he makes np his mind as to what remedy wilL 
control all tha symptoms best. Sometimes he prescribes for a single 
gronp of symptoms, controlling them/ and then makes a re-stndy of tho’ 
case, and controls the next group of symptom's that are the most promi¬ 
nent, and so on until the dioeane is mastered So in treating taberculosii^, 
;^e symptoms that show most and are most prominent are the ones tO' 
liecontrolledassoonas possible. For instance, if a patient has night 
aweats, there are remedies to control them. There are remedies that 
wffl. control the fever to a certain extent; but both of these symptoms- 
;depend upon the pathological conditions that we jSnd. This is also true- 
of'the emaciation, and of the symptoms that come from a deranged liver ;; 
for We find, as soon as the lung beepmes diseased, the liver is overworked, 
and than we have added to the ooisfdez, the symptoms due to an inactive- 
and diseased liver. These can be taken into account and helped veiy 
miifhi indoad. We find, also, that tiie heart is overworked^, and 




mrtaia symptofDS develop on that account. So we miwt take eare of 
the eymptoniB that are due to an overworked heart. Heretofore phyaioiane^ 
have claimed that it waa impossible to control these eymptome, on account 
of the destruction going on in the cheat, but this is not true. Homceo- 
pathio physicians are more successful in ti^eatiug symptoms couuected 
with tuberculosis than are other physicians, because they treat upon a 
■ymptomatic basis, and they can iu a good many cases control the 
disease when it is in its acute stage, and keep the patient alive until the 
disease becomes cj^ronic. So we frequently find in homoeopathic prac* 
tice cases of tuberculosis that hnve become chronic, and they live along 
for years iu comparatively ct>tiif*n uble health, losing a little every year,, 
until they finally succumb to the disease. 

All the remedies that are iudicated in the treatment of tuberculosis 
have been very thoroughly studied, and their general uses discussed iu 
the jouruals, but perhaps not with a view of their use iu this special 
disease. The remedies we find most frequently indicated wre Aconite, 
Yerat vir., Baptisia and GeUeiniurn when fever is piominent; Arsenicum 
iodat, Tartar emetic, Hepar sulpli., and Merc. sol. for the diseased 
pathological condition of the Inug ; Sulphur, Calcarea carb., and Silicia 
for constitutional symptoms; Atropia, China, Hamamelis and Iodine for 
night sweats ; Ipecac, Aloes, Nux, Bryonia, China, Merc. cor. or Merc, 
sol. for the bowels. A close study of these remedies will aid a physician 
in controlliug the symptoms that show themselves in this disease. 

Prescribing for tuberculosis is more difficult than in many other 
diseases, on account of the destructive nature of the disease, its obstinacy, 
and the complication of symptoms that arise. Our great object has been 
to reach results, and do it as quickly as possible ; so we have prescribed 
in our treatment of tuberculosis such remedies as have seemed to ua 
best for the patient, without regard to any “pathy” or “ism,” or anything 
else. The good Lord has given us a great variety of remedies as well 
ns a great variety fof diseases, and out of this great variety of reinediea 
the close student of materia medica can select not only the remedy, but^ 
the potencies. Our experience has been that the lower potencies are 
Uie Iwt in this disease, although we occasionally find symptoms so clear 
cat that we can prescribe ‘ the higher potencies with success. The great 
aim is to check the progress of ^lie disease, and this can be done to a 
very great extent by a close study of the symptoms themselves ; for, as- 
we have said before, the disease is made up of a train of symptoms that 
arise from the destructive condition that is. going on in the cheat Tho 
writer has no desire whatever to discuss potencies. Every physician 
anil be a law unto himself, when it comes to prefleribing for tuberculosis,, 
for he will find that no disease requires as careful prescribing as does^ 
fobercnloais, and there is no chronic destructive disease in which he ca» 
nap as great results. 

- (tee remedy that has never been studied carefully for toberouloaie^ ai^,,i 
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ilie remedj that is particalarly indioated in that diaeitae^ is osygan. 
Take a strong, healthy man, and shut off part of his air, and he wUl 
begin to lose flesh and strength ; he will become pale ; and if the lack 
of air continues for months, he will become badly emaciated, and aoqaire 
many of the symptoms of tuberculosis. This is demonstrated very 
frequently among miuem who have to work in air made impure on 
account of Jack of oxygeu in it, and also on account of the increased 
carbonic acid gas. We also find iu tenement districts people who are 
living in air deflcieut in oxygen and loaded with poisonous exhalations 
from their crowded condition. Now suppose the air is shut off by having 
tuliercnlar deposits occur iu tlie lungs from some cause (and the causes 
are uniuermis). What happens iu this case 1 The patient fails to take 
into his lungs the amount of air necessary to maintain his strength, the 
blood 'loses its oxygen, the hsemoglobin becomes deiicieiit in its supply, 
the patient begins to lose his vitality and strength and flesh, and as the 
deposit increases, and the disease extends into the lung tissue, the blood 
becoiaea more and moi-e impoverished, so far as the amount of oxygen in 
the Inemoglobiii is concerned, ami we find all the symptoms of tuberculosis; 
aud these symptoms are due to a lack of oxygeu. As to just wliat 
changes occur in the blood from lack of oxygen, we do not know ; and 
just why it is that bacilli will remain iu the lungs when there is a lack 
of oxygen in the lung structure, we do not know ; we simply know that 
it is true, aud that nothing so far has been found to check the spread of 
the disease through the lungs. Looking upon tuberculosis as a disease 
due to a lack of oxygeu, and believing, if the proper amount of that 
element could be supplied to the blood, that the disease was curable, 
the writer has for many years experimented with the use of oxygen in 
this disease, with the most gratifying results. We believe that oxygen 
is indicated more than all the other remedies combined ; that it meets 

t 

not only the symptoms of the disease, but aJso the lithological conditions ; 
that it is the only remedy that will cure the disease ; that since the dis* 
ease is plainly due, to a very large extent, if not entirely, to a lack of 
oxygen in the blood, the rational and sensible thing to do is to restore 
that element of the air to such au extent that the patient shall take into 
the circulation as much oxygen as he would, if the lungs were perfeetlj 
healthy. 

By following this up, we have found that in most first stage cases all 
tbs symptoms of the disease disappear in a very short time ; that in 
eecond-stage cases the bacilli disappear in from one to two mouths, aud 
in advanced cases, where there are ^pavities, wiUi no laryngeal or bowel 
eepipUeatious, the bacilli will leave iu from three to four months. Of 
^ttrse," this sounds like an astonishing statement, bat we have proved it, 
and it is due to the faot that baciliifMW* Uve taasygeo. Oxjged ie 
the ohly thing so far, that can reach them . 

while it is reaching the bacilli, it makes the blood so reriatant tint iliiK ' 
for the bacilli to find Mj cokare fieldc^ia th^ laogs. , la 
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othw words, they oauuot live in the aysitem that ie eiitnrated with oxygen. 
Abtmdant clinical obeervation proven this to be tme. 

The process of healing the lungs after the bacilli have left them is 
another matter, and is largely iufineaced by the constitutional and other 
effects produced while the diseasn has been progressing. If it were as' 
easy to heal the lungs as it is to get rid of the bacilli, the time for caring 
a case of tuberculosis would be greatly shortened. But here, again, is 
where proper prescribing comes in, for in order to heal the ulcerations 
and the diseased^ condition of the lung, the proper remedies, combined 
with the use of oxygen, must be employed. 

Oxygen has not been considered a remedy for any disease, and neither 
has nitrogen, nor any other element of the air. Patients have been in¬ 
structed to take long, deep breaths so as to take large quantities of air, 
but this often brings a too severe strain on the lungs, and may bring on 
a hemorrhage or extend the disease. Patients are advised to go into 
the mountains and live in high altitudes, because there is somiuch less 
oxjgeu in the air there, and the patient will have to breathe so much the 
more deeply in order to get all the oxygen he requires, that the lung 
tissue will be strenghtheued thereby ; and by breathing the rare, dry 
air and taking forced diet, the tlUease is sometimes brought under 
control, the patient’s life extended for a good many years. But this does 
not bring about a cure ; it simply checks the disease, and in a good many 
cases aids nature to throw out a lymph that encapsulates the diseased 
areas, if they are not too largo, and brings about what is called a cure. 
As long as the patients remain in the open air aud keep up a general 
condition of good health, the encapsulations remain firm and strong, en- 
dosing, as they do, the bacilli aud purulent matter. The patient is free 
from cough aud all the symptoms of tuberculoaia, except that in moat 
cases they do uo( regain their strength and vigor, for the bacilli, even 
in an encapsulated state, insure a lack of vitality as long as the patient 
lives. If, however, the patient should suffer from any disease that 
brings up a high temperature, these encapsulations are very apt to 
break down, no matter how perfect they may have been, and no matter 
in what climate the patient may live. In this case the bacilli are set 
free to spread through the lungs like wildfire. All of us have had 
experience in cases of this kind, and know how much more quickly the 
patients will die when these encapsulations open and set the bacilli free. 

The great study, then, as we look upon it, is a study of oxygen ; for, 
as we have said before, while the iudicnted and closely prescribed remedies 
will check the disease to a certain extent, as long as the bacilli remain in 
tbs system the pathological couditions upon which the symptoms depend 
will oontinne in spite of all the medicine that has yet been prescribed. 

in an article written by us for the Medical World, September 
we took the position that a cure of tuberculoaia has not been made when, 
the diseased areas are encapsulated. We hold that a healthy cioatrii^ ' 
be formed iusteaiL The editor^ however, exoeptkm.to ^ 
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,, tad that if thft «itas wtas ta<M|m1atcJ 

'taiodfdbe ccHwidered cored. 'We find, bowerer, io ooV ^iNsrienioe la 
^ tietaog tobereuloeia a great many taaes that have chaoged dimate tad 
^balre faHed to be cured by encapeulating the dueaaed area. The reaeoa 
;:ia that the diaease has broken down areas in the lung tissne that are ao 
large that uatni-e, no matter how she may be aided, can not throv oot 
lymph enongh to cover them. Those patients who recover by a change 
of climate and forced diet are those who have not been seriously affected 
by the inroads of the disease, but who have a good many small dia oa eed 
areas scattered through the lung tissue cases, if the digestive function is 
good and the patients remain in the high altitude, where the air is dry 
and cool, they may live for years in a very comfortable condition of 


health. Some of them, after spending five or six years in die high 
altitude, can go into the lower altitudes and live until, unfortunately, 
diey are taken with some disease that induces temperature. Then, as we 
have said ''before, these encapsulations break down. In our use of the 
oxygen treatment we do not have that ditficiilty. We have had under 
our control a good many cases where the eucapsulatious will break down 
after the treatment is begun, and healthy cicatrices will form, leaving all 
the lung tissne that remains in the chest astonishingly good, and the 
patient being freed from tuberculosis, can live in any altitude, just as 
they would, if they never had the disease. 

The question of method and the best means of employing oxygen is 
a very^important one. But before applying any method we must have 
a clear conception of the problem that confronts us, and this,' in a simple, 
oomprehensive way, is the way it presents itself to our mind. As soon as 
a tublercular lesion occurs in the lungs, no matter from what cause, and 
no matter how shall the lesion may be, it interferes with the operation 
of the lun^ to an extent altogether out of proportion to the size of the 
lesion. We find this true in pleurisy and peritonitis. The result is 
that in the case of affected lungs they do not expand so as to press against 
the diseased area. Consequently the whole lung is affected in its opera¬ 
tion, and does not take in the amount of air that it otherwise would. 
We find that a vast number of the air cells are not in use, and a vast 
number are only partially in use. All are working feebly. 

We also find that as tbe diseased portion of the lungs begins to break 
down, the residual air, coming in contact ifith the diseased areas, becomes 
poisoned, and its presence in the weakened lung tissue increases the 
potability of the spread of the disease, and makes these portions of the 
1un|^ a culture field for the bacilli. In this way there is no doubt but 
the disease is spread through the lung tissue. We find that the 
'^^mMRis tad matter discharged from ^ diseased areas are drawp down 
tbre^gh the bronchioles ~ into*: ths hdidthy portions of the lung tiarae^ 
tad 4 food many air cells fiUlfcl tip with this pus and bredeen^doste 
tita%fiBd while they are uot destroyed, they hra useleta We fiiid, 
fl o q si ffldah pd STW^i ■> thr ditrear where the afir oells oohlseie 
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Mid form ioUd maMeo that are not yet- broken down, bnt are dmply 
unused. We dad in some cases that inflammation will follow in weakened 
lug tisane, and fibrous deposits will occur that in time break down. 
We find, in looking at these diseased lungs, that one lung, or one lobe of 
one lung, may be in the first stage, or stage of deposit, while another 
may be in the third stage, or cavity stage, in which the lung structure 
has been destroyed. 


No wonder, when we come to look at it in this way, that this problem 
has heretofore been considered an impossible one, in which nothing 
be done i; but when we look upon it as we do, with a view of applying 


oxygen and other medications to this condition of things, it does not 
seem so impossible; and our experience has been that it is possible to 
arrest the disease and save all the lung tissue that is left when the 
treatment be^ns, unless, as we have said before, serious complicationa 
have arisen, or too much destruction of' the lung tissue has already 
occurred. The great difficulty heretofore in using oxygen hgp been that 
physicians have felt it should be used iu unnalural quantity. That is^ 
they expect their patients to breathe pure oxygen gas, which is very 
irritating and unnatural. If old Dame Nature is to be helped, she must 
be helped in her own way, and nature never provides pure oxygen alone 
for the lungs, and never provides it in larger quantity th^ it is found 
iu the air. Taking our clue from nature, then, it would be very intereat- 
iug and instructive to know just how much oxygen a perfectly hmithy 
man, with a given vital capacity of the lungs, would absorb from the 
air in a given time ; and then to decide just how much this man is taking, 
if the lungs become diseased, in the various stages. Thl% of course^ 
is plainly almost impossible, because the amount of oxygen absorbed into 
the circulation depends upon the amount of work done by the musoles 
and upon the^ amount of work done by the brain. We do approximate 
in our method so closely that the patients show the effect of the oxygen 
iu a very little time. We have to be guided by the condition of tiie 
patient as to the amount of oxygen he should use; so we dilute it for 


each individual case. 

We have fouud, in the course of our years of experimenting, that no 
matter how carefully we apply the oxygen, it does not seem to stimulate 
the elimination of carbonic waste that occurs in the system, but by 
using it iu combinatiou we a^au stimulate this process of elimination 
from the lungs to bring about practically the same result that nature 
obtains during the process of eiidoamoais and exosmosis. Ju other words, 
the study of the use of oxygen must indude iu it the study of every 
process and condition connected with respiration ; and this must be 
with a view of aiding nature, aud not forcing upon her means and 
methods she can not adopt. The result of thus aiding nature, in our 
lu^ld% has been what it must be in the hands of any physician who w9l 
api^y the methods, or improve upon them, that of reducing the fevsy; 
and night sweats in a very short time. We, have had patients come to tflb 
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Tmt Cottage Homes who had, for peihape Itro or three looeiha befone 
comtag, been caning a tempecatsreief iOjfi to 104^, with ebill asd feoer 
•Terj daj and a night sweat every ni|||ht, and loeing flesh rapidly. Tha 
flftver is quickly reduc^, the chill stopped aud night sweats eared entirely 
within three or four days from the time of applying the oxygen method. 
We have seen them almost inimediately atop losing flesh; and they 
begin to gain fleeh rapidly if the digestive and aaelmilative fonctions 
are normal. We do not advocate forced diet, but expect patients, in 
a very short time after they begin treatment, to acqnire a satisfactory and 
natural appetite, calling for substantial articles of food, and taking all 
that nature requires 


It is not uncommon at all for us to see patients whose diet has been 
forced, aud who are carrying more flesh than the lung tiaeae could famish 
oxygen for, when taken off from their forced diet of eggs and milk, to 
lose flesh until the amount corresponds with the amount of lung tissne 
actually in Qse. Then we have seen patients, after coming to a normal 
appetite, gain flesh in proportion to the improvement in the lunge. In 
fact, this is the rule with all our patients ; that the flesh increases in 
proportion to the improvement in the lung tissue. It is not uncommon 
for physicians to see in patients who have been under athletic training 
iu colleges, whose fat has been trained oMand whose musclee have be¬ 
come large and strong, that the lung tissue hits developed in proportion 
to the muscular structure, lu fact, it is a rule that the lungs will increase 
in capacity in proportion to the development of muscle. We have seen 
those same athletic men discontinue their training and adopt some 
sedentary life, and begin to lose their muscle and take on fat At the 
same time, the capacity of the lung decreases in proportion to the 
decrease in the muscular stmcture, aud the unused portion of the long 
becomes a culture field for tubercular bacilli. • 

^ow, suppose the youug athlete should have an attack of la grippe^ 
with its deposit of serous fluid in the luug tissue ; or if he should have 
a bad cold, with its j^rocess of inflammation through the bronchial tubes 
and bronchioles, he is iu the right condition for tubercular deposits to 
occur, and they are very apt to do so. 

We have now in mind a youug man who had gone through exactly 
this experience in one ol the southern colleges, and came here in advanced 
second stage of tuberculosis, with an abundance of bacilli and profus^ 
expectoration, and with a large/area of dallneee, showing deposits in 
various portions of the lung structure. He had lost a good deal of flesh,' 
and seemed Hlniost a hopeless case; but after a while he began to improve 
end in about six months returned to his home in the South well. The 
tubercular bacilli disappeared after the third month. This was in 1005. 
Paring the summer of 1910 he passed ifhvough a siege of typhoid fever, 
iofdug. bis flesh, but he recovered it again in a perfectly natural way; 
spidlM ehown 'no sign whatever of tubereulosis. This has been our 
egp^rieuce with these atUetk people, and with, the admiiiistration of tbe 
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oxygen method, anlew cayitiM have formed. In that case they, are* very 
modi more diffienlt to cure than aie nay others. There is no quesUoe 
at all but that we can make a large amount (rf good blood if the digestiviq, 
and ^assimilative organs are in good condition ; but this blood must be 
parihed in the Inngs, and if the lungs haye lost their capacity «for takiiqi' 
in air, the blood can not be purified, for oxygen is the great purifier, 

A very large per cent of the patients we take are those who have spent 
more or less time in the various sauatoriums, and under various treat¬ 
ments that have^for their object the encapsulating of the diseased areas. 
One case comes to mind that will illustrate the diiferenoe between 
bringing about healthy scars and encapsulating. 

^ young man came here several years ago with tuberculosis, and was 
apparently cured by the climate. He regained his flesh and strength, 
bnt feeling afraid to go into a low altitude, he kept himself iu the Bocky 
Mountaiu region working all the time. He said he never felt really as 
strong as he did before he had tuberculosis, but still was gble to work 
and was free from cough, uutill he came here visiting about five yearn 
ago. Soon after coming here, he was taken with la grippe. After la 
grippe a cough came on, and it seemed so mnch like his original cough 
that he and his friends were very much worried about it Upon examina¬ 
tion of the lungs we found small, dull areas through the upper lobe qf 
the left lung and through the central lobe of the right lung, and some 
of these areas had evidently broken down, as there were rales and Uie 
q>atam was loaded with bacilli. After being under treatment for a 
month or six weeks the bacilli disappeared and the cough was very much 
better. But then other areas broke down, discharging purulent matter 
and bacilli that fairly covered the slides. This lasted for only a few 
days, when another interval of apparent health followed ; then came 
another brealiing down of encapsulated tissue, with abundant bacilli 
and purulent matter. This process was frequently repeated fram April 
to November, when his lungs seemed perfectly clear. He had regained 
his former weight and health, aud was pronounced well and free from » 
tuberculosia He went into a low altitude, where he remained for several 
moatha He had occasion to come here again, and 1 examined his lungs 
and found that all the lung structure in his chest was perfect. The vesicu¬ 
lar murmur was especially good, aud the lungs seemed strong, and were 
very unlike what they were wflen the first examination was made. He 
has now been in a low altitude, working on a farm, for about two years. 

This experience of ours has been repeated over aud over again, and 
shows the difference between an apparent care from the influence of the 
elimate and forced diet, which means an encapsulating of diseased areas, 
and a core brought about by the use of the oxygen method, which is 
certainly the way natu^ > to be helped to bring about a cure. We 
B^ht give a vast number of these cases, but they would only illustrate 
:the effect of the treatment upon different forms of tbbercuk^ Isi 
eoaolurion let US say that until recent years there has never beM ^aBy , 



iadnoemeiit, whatever for a phjddaa to pat time wd money into 
•tody of tabercaloaifli and had it not been for the liberal support given 
the goTernmente of the old countries to original researdb^ we might 
Still be looking upon tubercnlosis as incurable in all its stages. It is 
true that, now the field is opened, a great many {diyncians are experi¬ 
menting along the lines of original research for the purpose of finding a 
cme for tubercaloeis; that thus far these experiments have been along 
ihe line indicated by Koch when he discovered the bacilli and said he 
hoped the discovery would lead to a cure.for tuberculosis through 
use of Tuberculin, or words to that effect; that Tuberculin has been 
tried most faithfully, and other medicines by the hypodermic method 
have been tried most faithfully, with a view of destroying the bacili; 
that since the bacilli are so largely albuminous and so hard to reach, it 
has been impossible to affect them without destroying the albumen and 
other portions of the blood; that the use of oxygen, for the purpose tit 
patting the^ system into such condition that the bacilli can not live in 
it, bad not to our knowledge been undertaken on an extensive scale until 
we began experimenting with it, for we found that the bacilli can not 
exist in a system that is abundantly supplied with oxygen. In our hands 
this method has been eminently successful, and has been the means of 
coring a great many cases that are living and have lived in their old 
homes, surrounded by the old surroundings, and have not re-acquired 
the disease. 

The field for the use of oxygen in tuberculosis is a large one, and so 
far only partially explored.—The Mtdical ilrfvancs, April, 1811. 
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Eyib since its introduction, more 
than 30 years ago, SCO'x"i'’S 
EMULSION has enjoyed the 
undeviating good will of the medical 
profession. The retention of this 

f ood will has only been made possible 
y unceasing care in the selection of 
the very finest materials and in 
maintaining every detail of their 
manufacture at the highest point of 
perfection. Scott’s Euulsiom has 
thus won for itself a position as the 
standard emulsion of cod liver oil, wt a* Brnmiiw 

the quality of which never varies, 
being always the best that it is possible boor ptoom i 
to make. 

.MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, MARCH 20, 1906. 

*1 hare roeomsieiidod 

SCOTT’S EMULSION 

both for r^^l^ron and adolts in caaeo of incipient or threaten* 
ing oonenmptlon. I also find it good for o^^i^ren after they 
hare been attacked by brore^itie following meaelea, severe 
colds, etc. X think the average trill take it with relish—^ 

a great point in the administration of any of siMdicine 

to the yonng. I regard it as an elegantly prepared 

Bxuunov.” 



MJ)., ^H.B., F.R.C.S. 
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I^EURONE 

I 

( Registered. ) 

Specific for all sorts of acute, chronic and obstinate cases 
of Neuralgia, Neuritis, Sciatica, etc., eta 

Thb inveterate character of the appiilling matadv of Neuralgia, Neuritei, 
ScifttiOfti taxed the iu^reauity of oouutfess physicians and surgeons 

for relief. The/eputed drugs arc mimy—both in Allopathy and Homoeopa&y— 
but they seldom give any permanent relief. 

After an experience covering over a period of 35 years ^e now venture to 
put this medicino before the medical profession and the public in general. 

We can guarantee that a few doses of ir61ir01l6 ^>11 permanently any 

patient, however refactory his malady may be. We have tried not a few cases 
and have met with remarkable success, and we are therefore warranted in say¬ 
ing so, especially to the medical profession. 

We would earnestly request all pliysicians and surgeons to gioe this medicine 
a trial fw a couple of days at least, where serious operations appear to be im¬ 
peratively necessary, c.^., removal of the Gasserian Ganglean in cases of Trijfd- 
lll |Tin.l Neoralgia or in obstinate cases of Ovarian Neuralgia (where the 
removal of the Ovary-Oophorectomy-~is considered to be the lut resource 
the operation being a risky one) and we are sure it will not be in vain. No 
physicians and surgeons should thcrctore run the risk of operating before 
giving this medicine a trial for at least a couple of days. 

Price per phial Bs. 2 . 


FEBlllCIDE 

4 

' ( Registered, ) 

In Chronic Malarial Fever of all types- 

\ 

Ifahriftide-acts marvellously on all types of very Chronic Mdarial Fever 
XODriOiu enlarged Splcon, Liver, etc,,) where Quinine, Areenu^ 

Atoxyl, Suamin or other such reputed drugs have not produced 

the desired ettect. 

It mav be taken both in a state of intermission and 
. ^ also while the fever u on 

Its Aperient Actmn renders it specially Valuable. 

After a patient and persisted "I*® 

eine Kost Efflcaoioiw even in the Worst T;^e8 of Fevers. 

(Juotidian, Tertiim, and in Oadwctic r.TW. 

Price per phial Be* !• 
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A STUDY OP NATRUM MURIATICUM. 

Bt T. O. Stonham, M.D. Load., M.B.C.S. Eng. 

(Continued from page 245.^ 

A good general view of the pabhogeaesie of natram maria* 
iioum may be had from tvro cases of chronic poisoning with salt* 
one in a girl and the other in a man, recorded in the ''Cyclo¬ 
pedia of Drag Pathogeneay/^ The first case, that of a girl, 
aged ISi, presented the following symptoms; "She had a pale, 
suffering appearance, with sunken dull eyes surrounded by blue 
rings. On account of weakness she slips from one chair to 
another, but feels best when lyings which she does for several 
hoars during the day. Her countenauce betrays the highest 
degree of sadness, crossness, irritation of disposition, with ten¬ 
dency to anger and qaarrelsomeness, she readily bursts ont 
crying. DisincUnation for work. She is vexed at having to 
answer questions. The circumference of her body has strikingly 
diminished; she has become thin. Heat of meuth, heartburn, 
■our taste, loss of appetite, constant loathing, nausea, with 
flow of saliva into the mouth. Feels as if a plug were atiok- 
ing in her throat with contraction. Sour and slimy vomiting 
generally two hours after eating, followed by headache. Imme¬ 
diately after a meal feeling of fulness and pressure iu stomadi 
wiflh oontraotion) ahooting and cutting in bowels; bnming^ui 
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abdomen from belotr upwards. Chill all over body after v6- 
miting. Great chilliness of back. Tearing in back from above 
downwards, worse in the afternoon. Menses irrevular and 
scanty. Hands full of warts.'' All these symptoms arose from 
a lonof continued eatiu? of salt to excess. For two months 
she was treated with mix vomica, ipecacuanha and other .drag's. 
In vain. She was then given the antidote to hatrum maria- 
ticum, viz., sweet spirits of nitre. She recovered in a short 
time, losing, all her warts, recovering her former good spirits 
and cheerfalness, and becoming strong and blooming. 

[9] The second ca-^e is that of a big, thin, dark complexioned 
man, aged.3^, who was also n great salt eater. He complained 
of the following symptoms; “L >38 of memory, so that he 
can with difRoulty hud the right word, forgetfulness, dazedness 
in the forehead, and loss of ideas. Want of sympathy, mis¬ 
anthropy, prefers to be alone, low spirits, sadness, fear of soma 
serious illness, though he is indifferent to life. Pressure and 
heaviness in the occiput, worse after eating, weariness, heat in 
the head when eating, pressure and heaviness of eyelids, so that 
he can with difficulty keep them open. Itching ulcers in the nose. 
Aching in right lower maxilla, yellow spots in face. Burning 
in tip of white furred tongue. White watery saliva accumulates 
in the mouth when speaking; undefined toothache in the 
afternoon. Itching eruption on scrobiculns cordis. Pressure 
in stomach after food; many flatulent sufferings; stool psppjr, 
followed by exhaustion. Constant irritation in genitals. Inter¬ 
mittent heart-beats with anxiety, in afternoon. Bruised feeling 
in sacrum, especially in morning, when standing or walking; 
lame feeling in sacrum; boring pressure in sacrum when sitting ; 
prickling and fprmication on the skin of the sacrum. Tearing, 
in bones, at one time of arms, at another of leg; slight tearing 
drawing in hands and feet; prickling in tips of right fingers 
and in right big toe; .falling asleep of hands and feet. Great 
exhaustion, especially in the morning. Itching all over the 
'body in different places. Dislike^o cold air; chilliness in the 
. open air," This cose was also completely oared by sp. nitr. 
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daic.j two drops in a fiablespoonfol of water, to be tabeit daring 
the daj by teaspoonfuls. In four days the chief symptoms were 
gone. 

To these two cases I will add one of ray own whicli I have re* 

oorded in the British Homaopatkic Review. [23] It occurred in 

a patient who was very fond of salt, and habitually took a great 

deal with her gaeat, soap and vegetables. She was fond of salt 

fish and salt butter, and had recently taken a great many onions 

baked with salt. She was aged 50, past the climacteric and - 

had been ill for several weeks. She complained of a constant 

feeling of coldness, especially down the hack of the head and 

spine; it felt she said, as if jugs of cold water were being 

poured down her back, and no amount of clotliin^ made an 3 r 

difference. She had a sallow appearance, and the skin was 

dry and shrivelled. She had become much thinner, and had 

but little appetite. There was much thirst, which was incessaut 

all day; she said 'she felt she could drink gallons.' Obstinate 

constipation, pains in the legs and arms, weariness and tenderness; 

also pain in the small of the back was very troublesome, 

especially on walking about, it was relieved on lying down. 

Fluid coryza from the nose and eyes, and a dry tickling itf the 

throat with paroxysm of congh. She was very depressed, shed 

tears freely, Kut disliked to be sympathized with. She wept 

most, while alone. There was an irritating papular rash, the 

principal seat of which was at the back of the neck, and mostly 

at the margin of the hair in the nape, but there was also 

some on the face, hands and Bngers." 

. * 

These three cases of cbronic poisoning by salt conld be 
multiplied indefinitely. 2t is astonishing how many oases 
one comes across if one is on the look-out for them. They will 
not all be quite so typical as these, but most of them ^will 
present a good many of the symptoms just narrated, and on ^ 
inquiry it will be found that excess, though not always any 
great excess, of salt has been taken with the food. My case 
was ordered to take less ^It, and was given two pilules of 
natrum muriaticum SO, night and morning, and in a few days 
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ibe wai well. It is not neoessarj to tell these patients to leave 
off salt entirely, indeed, they nrill often get well under natrum 
mdriatioum 30 without altering their habits of salt taking. 
The system is somehow given the power of disposing of the 
excess. But it is obviously best to cut down the salt to a 
moderate amount. 

Having now considered the pathogenesis of natium mariatioum 
in its broad, general outlines, we will proceed to examine in 
more detail the action of salt on the separate systems of the 
body. And firstly, in the mental and moral sphere, disturbances 
in which were always held by Hahnemann to be of the first 
importance in the choice of the remedy. The mental and moral 
iymptoms of natnrm mnriaticum can be summed up in one 
notA-'-depretsion. This is a mental characteristic of most of 
the soda salts, but the depression of natrum muriatioum is 
quite distinctive. The mind is depressed, and tends to dwell 
on disagreeable and depressing subjects. Fast injuries are 
called to mind, and a feeling of enmity against the authors of 
them is indulged in. But though there may be no particular 
unpleasant incidents to recall, and the patient's circumstances 
may be everything that could be desired, he is still profoundly 
depressed, and the depression is accompanied hj an extreme 
tendency to shed tears. Nevertheless he cannot bear that 
anyone should console with him. If questioned as to the cause 
of his misery he resents it and gives short answers. He gets 
away somewhere by himself to indulge his miserable feelings and 
his weeping. He is easily startled, easily provoked to anger, is 
restless and distracted, and forebodes all manner of evils. The 
memory is weak, he is very forgetful, and is hung up in speech 
for want of the right words. All intellectual labour fatigues. 
Sometimes there is an alternation of immoderate gaiety, but 
d^ressioh predominates. In women these depressed mental 
symptoms are especially marked about the time of the menstrual 
period. 

Dr. Talcott [24], who was Medical Superintendent of the 
Homdsopathio Asylum for the Insane, ‘Middleton, New York, 
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reported a case of melaDchoUa oared by natram mariaticain : 
" Urs. F. vraa admitted to the Aaylam April'3, 1879. She 
had been gradually failing in health and epirita for nearly a 
year. There was a history of intermittent fever qnenohed 
with quinine. When received she had the appearance of an old 
woman, although she was but 35; her features were pale, thin, 
drawn, sallon*, and haggard. She was very restless, ansmio 
and feeble, with poor appetite, and had slept but little for 
several weeks. She complained of headaohe mostly in the 
occiput. She was incoherent in speech, constantly repeating 
short expressions such as tell me the story,” "give me the 
papers,” " they know,” and other disconnected reqjarks. Her 
breathing was laboured, inspiration lengthened, expiration very 
brief. She was much given to frequent and profuse ebullition 
of tears. Was thirsty and chilly at intervals. Patient had 
taken chloral hydrate for sleeplessness with indifferent results. 
Natrnm muriaticnm was at once prescribed and steadily oonti* 
nued. The first night she slept one and a half hours, and 
within five days sufficiently, and continued to do so till, in less 
than three months, she was discharged a fat, rosy, healthy, 
and happy young woman.” 

In the readiness to shed tears natrnm muriaticnm resembles 
pulsatilla, sepia, and ignatia. With sepia the patient bursts 
into tears while being questioned about her symptoms, but is 
not so resentful to consolation as natrum muriaticnm, and 
instead of seeking solitude dreads it. Pulsatilla is mildty tearful 
all through, weeps before a word is said, and likes to be pitied. 
With ignatia the weeping is assooiaiied with a hysterical mood. 

The headaches of natrifm muriaticnm are important. They 
are situated mainly in the forehead and temples, and may be 
semi-lateral. Speaking generally they are of a congestive type, 
the head feels full, constricted, and the brain seems to prasS'. 
down on to the eyes, making the eyelids heavy and difficult to 
keep open. The pain is throbbing or beating, as with little 
hammers, sometimes shooting; it is worse for movement and' 
better for quiet and lying down. The headaches ooms.^oh 
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priDOipallj ID the morniniv, often on vrakin^, and tend to get 
better towards 'evening; they are relieved byaleep and relieved 
by perspiration of the scalp. Another natram mariaticum 
headache is an occipital one, which may extend to the nape 
and shoulders. The frontal or temporal headaches are often 
j^riodicalj and may be associated with vanishings of sight and 
with nausea and vomiting; these are apt to occur vespeoially at 
the menstrual period, either before^ during, or immediately 
afterwards. There may be vertigo, worse for movement, stooping, 
or turning in bed; a sensation on moving the head as if the 
brain wavered. The natrum muriaticum headache is very 
similar to tl\at of bryonia, but it is more apt to be periodical 
than the bryonia headache, and to occur in a different type of 
persons, in one of irresolute temperament and in feeble health, 
instead of in the vigorous, full-blooded, energetic temperament, 
oharacteristic of bryonia. As an illustration of the cure of a 
ohronio periodical headache by natrum muriaticum, I will relate 
the following case; '‘N. G., female, aged 19, has for a year or 
more suffered from periodical headaches, coming on at first every 
two or three months, but latterly first every month, and then 
more recently every fortnight. They are more apt to come on 
t at the time of the period, usually towards tlie cessation of 
menstruation, and more commonly when the flow has been 
scantier than usual. The headaches last all day, she wakes with 
them, and they get worse till the afternoon or evening, when 
she sometAnes vomits, but without relief to the headache, which 
does not depart till she has had a good night's sleep. The pain 
is in one or the other temple, and is throbbing or beating in 

a 

character, not affected by bathing; with' hot water, worse from 
stooping;, better from lying; down quietly; there is loss of 
appetite daring the headache. Tlie catamenia last three to five 
days, are moderate or scanty, with some hypogastric pain of 
not severa character on the day before the flow commences. S ho 
is idways very low spirited at the monthly periods, cannot 
xCfcain from tears, and has a good cry every evening. On 

^ L 

October 21, 1909, she was given a dose of natrum mariatioum 
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200, which'was followed by one similar dose on the next 
morning:. ,On November 6 she reports: ^Up to the present, 
I have not had an attack of headache. I have felt much brigfhter. 
I sleep well, but awake unrefreshed and am very drowsy till 
about 11 a.m.^ On November 27 she again reports : ' I am 
feeling much better lately, I have just got over my courses, 
five Mays agd. 1 did not have a headache before the time but 
on the second day it came on about 2 o^clock, just after lunch, 
and was situated right across my forehead. This lasted fonr 
hours, and went away just as rjnickly as it came. This was an 
unusual kind of headache, as I generally have it the first thing 
in the morning and it lusts all day. I did not# feel at all 
depressed this time, I am glad to say. I am feeling a great 
deal better and brighter.^ She was given another single dose 
of natrnm muriaticum 200. Oo December 28 she writes : ' It 
is about thirteen days since my period. 1 have had a great, 
deal of headache this time^ hut did not wake np with it except 
on the third day, when it lasted all day. I had headache for 
five days, which lasted on each^occasion for aboat four hoars and 
then disappeared. The period lasted longer this time, viz., 
eight days. I am not feeling so tired, and have enjoyed maoh 
better spirits lately. She was given one more single dose of 
natrara muriaticum 200. This sufficed, for she had no retarq 
of the headaches. I have seen her again quite recently, and 
she tells me she has been much better altogether, a statement 
which her appearance corroborates.'' 

Sometimes hemiopia accompanies the headaches, usually at 
the^ commencement. It is perpendicular hemiopia, vision for 
objects to the right or left side being blurred or blotted out. 

Another kind of headache lor which natrum muriaticum is 
very useful, is that associated with eye-strain. It is a reflex 
headache caused by strain or spasm of the ciliary muscle, and 
occurs in oases of . hyperopia, or of. hyperopia and astigmation. 
Dr. Lambert published several cases of this kind in the London 
Homoeopathio Hospital Reports for 1899. The following is ons 
of them : [25] "A. G., aged 3^ admitted August 10, 1(1199, 
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«omp1aiamg' of constant^beadaohe of ten years' duration. She 
vas wearing (glasses ordered* at this hospital six years ago, aa 
follows : Right eye + 1*75 n., and + 2*25 D. oyl. axis 185*, 
and left eye + 5 o. sph., and + 5 d. cyl. axis 185*. Examina* 
tion revealed the following : Right eye vision = with above 
glass B= Left eye vision less than not improved by her 
glass. Retinoscopy showed refraction to be 'H- 4*5 in one 
meridian, and + 3 in the other meridian in each eye. Right 
eye vision with + 2*5 d. sph., and + 2*5 n. oyl. axis 35* = 
Left eye, vision with 4*5 D. sph., and + 5'5 o. cyl. axis 135°, 
gives best vision, but a poor result. 

** On inquiry she described her headache as of a dull, heavy 
oharaoter in the frontal region, she had it constantly and awoke 
with it in the morning. She was ordered a change of glassee, 
and nat. mur. 30 ter die. On October 19 the result was as 
follows: Headache after persisting for ten years has quite 
disappeared. The pain was like a cloud over the brain, and 
there was intense depression. It disappeared after taking the 
medicine for two weeks, and was not due to the glasses, as she 
has not got her new ones yet. 

Patients who are good subjects for treatment with natmm 
mnriaticum often have their ailments made worse by a sojourn 
at the seaside, and this holds good for the natrum muriaticnm 
headaohe. Dr. Burford has recorded a case in the [26] Honuxo- 
pathie World, of October, 1889. " A young lady complaining 
ef severe headaohe coming on only at the seaside, beginning in 
morning and lasting till night, was given natrum mnriaticum, 
10 m. (F. C.). In two days the pain had quite vanished, 
although previously it was so severh as to confine her to bed. 
Though she prolonged her stay at the seaside for several weeks 
the hmidaches did not return : a fact. Dr. Burford remarks, 
showing, ‘ that the potency continued during the whole Ijme 
to antidote the tendency of the crude drug.'" 

There is reason- to suppose that some attacks of migraine are 
oansed by the sudden discharge into the blood-stream of ohloridM 
ntoinedin tbe tissues [27J. Dr. William Russell reoerds in 
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the Lancet For December 8,1910^ an interesting case of migraine, 

in which the attacks were associated n^b a great rise in the 

limmomanometer readings of the brachial artery, polyuria, and 

the discharge in the urine of a large quantity of chlorides, the 

attack being followed by a chloride excretion diminished below 

the uormaK Natrum muriaticum in high dilution will often 

cure the tendency to migraine, and it is not unlikely that it 

does so by bringing back the chloride excretion by the kidney 

to a constant normal level, and so preventing the retention and 

subsequent sudden liberation of the chlorides which is associated 
« 

with the attacks, and may possibly cause them. 

Natrum muriaticum has a marked influence on th^ secretion 
of mucous membrane. The mucous secretion is either too watery, 
or the membranes are dry from absence of moisture. As in other 
tissues, so in the mucous membranes there is a disturbance m 
the nosmal amount of fluids iu one or other direction. There 
seems no change in the quality of the mucus, but only in its 
fluidity. There is excess or deficiency of water, and it is hard to 
say whether excess or deficiency is the more characteristic. 
There may be excess of water in the secretions of one mucous 
membrane and deficiency in another; thus, watery diarrhoea may 
coincide with a dry mouth causing excessive thirst, or vice verea; 
coDstipation, resulting from dryness of the rectum may occur 
with a moist tongue and increased saliva. The symptoms will, 
of course, vary accordingly. Taking first the conjunctival 
mucous membrane; we have already noted the tendency to tears 
from increased secretion of the lachrymal gland, but there may 
also be an increased mucous secretion which may cause nocturnal 
agglutination of the lid6,^ud is apt to be most marked in the 
external canthi, and associated with cracks and ulceration of 
those parts. But the more usual condition is of a feeling of 
great dryness of the lids, giving rise to symptoms of pricking, 
itching and burning in the lids, and a sensation as if a foreign 
body is in the eye; the margins appear red, and a condition of 
conjunotiva arises resembling granular conjunctivitis, for which 
natrum muriaticum ia a useful remedy. The eyes feel v^ry ^ 
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dry ai^ as if fall of san^ and the discharge is watery and 
acrid. 

the nose we have the two conditions again; there is either 
Tiolent fluid coryza, with loss of smell and taste and much 
sneezing, a condition which renders it very homoeopathic to a 
common cold when it takes the form of a oopions fluid coryza. 
In a recent epidemic I have cut short several "^ueut colds by 
means of nat. mur. SO; or the nose is sore with a sensation of 
gpreat dryness and feeling of obstruction, and the discharge of 
thick mucus like clear white of egg. The soreness and discharge 
may be on one side only, the left. 

A case of chronic nasal catarrh in a middle-aged gentleman 
lately came under my notice. It had supervened on influenza. 
The back of the nose felt dry and sore, and thick mucus hung 
about the posterior nares. There was also much mental de¬ 
pression and muscular lassitude. Nat. mur. 30, every foufth 
night soon rid him of his coryza, together with his depression 
and languor. In the mouth we get copious salivation with salt 
taste) and a clean, shiny moist tongue with bubbles of frothy 
saliva along the sides of the mouth, lips and tongue are dry and 
cracked, the tongue stiff with dryness, much thirst, a sensation 
of hair on the tongue, which may also have a mapped appearance, 
as if the tongue is covered with ringworms. (Silica also has the 
hair sensation on the tongue, and several medicines have the 
mapped tongue, such as ars., nit. ac., taraxacum.) The gums 
and teeth present a picture of scurvy with swollen, bleeding, 
ulcerated gums, very sensitive to cold or hot things; and the 
toothache is aggravated by cold air and by touch. Aching in 
the lower mazille. 

In the throat there is hawking of salty-tasting mucus, a 
sensation as of a sore plug in the throat, dryness of the throat 
with a sense of constriction. Sometimes a sensation extending 

•up the Enstach|an tube as if the ears were plugged. The throat 

0 

iften has a glazed, dry apjiearanoe, and sore throat resulting 
from the application of lunar caustic are successfully treated with 
4 |^trttm muriatioam. The dryness of the throat often gives rise 
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to a feusatioQ as if a splinter were In the threat, as is the case 
with ar^.-nit., hepar., nit.- ac. ahd ulumiua. The symptoms 
referrable to the alimentary tract are ag^n those of disorder in 
the regulation of the amount of fluid in the secretions. There 
is intense thirst for large quantities of oold water, whict^agress 
with the patient. Note the contrast with tiie arseuicaur patient 
who also has thirst for cold water, but in small quantities and 
it disagrees; and with the phosphorus patient who has thirst 
for cold water which relieves at first, but the patient vomits 
it as soon as it becomes warm in the stomach. Food generally 
; disagrees and causes fulness and nausea, and a sensation of 
conti^tion at the epigastrium. There is often an version to 
bread, and fat food, and a desire for bitter, sour, or salt things. 
He feels better on an empty stomach. Sweat may break out 
on the face during a meal, and after the meal the abdomen and 
stymach feel inflated, and the patient becomes somnolent. Add 
and acrid rising. 

In the intestines the most characteristic action is the produc¬ 
tion of a watery diarrhQea*with borborygmi and pain abont the 
region of the umbilicus; this is relieved by copious, watery, 
painless evacuations. Dr. Clarke [28] mentions an experience 
of his own. For a common cold he took eight globules of 
nat, mur. 200^ “ The next day,” he says, “ the cold was better 
but I felt ill, and presently a copious, gushing, watery, light- 
coloured diarrhoea set in, and persisted for some days, draining 
all my tissues, and reducing my weight by half a stone before 
I could think of the cause. Then the dose nat. mur. flashed 
on my mind, and I at once began to smell at a bottle of sweet 
uitre, the antidote. Th^ diarrhoea and all other ^mptome 
vanished in a way 1 have never forgotten.” The Austrian 
firovers constantly experienced this painless and copious watery 
diarrhoea, preceded in many cases by some pinching pain • in the 
umbilical region. I recently had a case in ap elderly gentle¬ 
man oi an acute attack of diarrhoea coming -on so violent^ 
that it was impossible for him to dose off to sleep without au 
escape.of fluid in gushes from the rectum into his pyjans^. 
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Copious stools, quite painless, succeeded each other at frequent 
intervals. After taking* nat. mnr. 80 he only had one stool 
and ms rapidly quite well. But we perhaps* more frequently 
think of nat. mar. for the opposite condition of constipation. 
Here the secretions from the colon are deficient and the rectom 
is nnnaturally dry. There is a feeling of constriction in the 
anus, and the stools are hard, dry, and crumhlidg, like sheep’s 
dung. There is frequent urging, which is unsuccessful or very 
scanty. The difiicalt evacuation is frequently painful, with a 
^feeling that the anus is being torn and sometimes there is 
passage of blood. When the constipation is chronic there are . 
often piles^ which may itch, and excoriation in the intergluteal 
groove, which is painfully sore on walking. Constipation 
coming on at the seaside would indicate nat. mur. Dr. Clarke 
has rebted a case of nat. mnr. constipation in one of the numbers 
of the Homaopathie World : [29] " A young married woman, 

aged 20, had been confined nine weeks before with her second 
child. Recovery was tedious. She bad general weakness, a 
vaginal discharge, headache, and constipation. A fortnight 
after the confinement she was given an ounce of Epsom salts but 
without any effect. She had always been constipated and was 
nsnally relieved two or three times a week by artificial means. 
Once she went for four weeks without a motion. The stools 
were copious, but composed of small lumps, and she bad much 
pain after the motion. Had piles. She was given nat. mur. 

6 iqi. three or four times a day. The following day the bowels 
were moved of themselves. She passed a large quantity of fssces 
without pain, and this she did not remember having ever oc¬ 
curred before. She felt faint while the motions were pasting. 
Her health was otherwise improved.” 

There is not a very marked action of nat.' mur. on tht res¬ 
piratory mucous membrane. Accumulation of muons in the 
larynx in the morning is a symptom produced by it, and the 
inncns may be* blood-tinged; but more commonly tbe cough 
is a dry one, excited by a tickling in the throat or epigastrium, 
end causing a pain in the forehead at each cough, and perhaps. 
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bIbo, an escape of urine from the bladder, in this latter respect 
resembling^ caueticum. The tickling congb is worse in the 
evening on lying down on bed, and is relieved by sitt^g up, 
like pulsatilla. The cough is sometimes spasmodic with itch> 
hig and vomiting and copious lachryination; when this last 
symptom is present in whooping-cough nat. mur. would be 
indicated. * 

On the vaginal mncous membrane the two opposite eSects 
are noticeable. There may be an abundant leucorrhcea of trans¬ 
parent, white, thick mucus, or unnatural dryness of the vagina 
with smarting and burning rendering coition painful. There 
is discharge of mucus from the urethra after the ^emission of 
urine causing itching and biting. 

On the generative organs the chief symptoms in the male 
subject are the excessive irritability of the sexual instinct with 
physical weakness, an increase of smegma behind the glans, 
itching and crawling sensations in that part, and a gleet-like 
discharge of clear mucus. It has been found useful in gleet, 
especially that left behind after gonorrhoea suppressed by nitrate 
of silver injections. 

In the female generative system perhaps the most character¬ 
istic symptom is a pleasure .ond bearing down towards the 
genital organs every morning on rising ; she feels she must sit 
down to prevent prolapse. This seems to be due to a relaxed 
state of uterine ligaments and of the muscles forming the floor 
of the pelvis. It resembles sepia ia this symptom, bat ooq|e» 
oa more immediately on first ^ettin^ up, Jt is associated with 
a painful dragging in the Iiitnbo-sacral region which is relieved 
by lying on the back/ The catamenia may be preim^ture^ 
profuse, and watery, but are more commonly delayed and scanty, 
and are preceded, accompanied, and followed by the headacho 
described earlier and by great sadness and low spirits., Abdominal 
cramps may be present. These delayed and scanty, catamenia 
are usually one of the symptoms of ansemia, and when other nat. 
mur. symptoms are present there is no surer cure for it. During 
ptegoancy morning, sickness of frothy, watery phlegm a 
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oniving for aalfc are the principal indications callin^r for tbii 

dru^. 

In the urinary sphere 1 have already mentioned that excessive 
taking of salt may cause albut^inuria. This is, however, m 
physical action due to excessive concentration of salt in the urine 
forming a hypertonic solution which is injurious to the renal 
epithelium of the convoluted tubes. I am not aware that it can 
cause albuminuria by its dynamic action, nor do I know of any 
oases of nephritis where it has been aaccessfully used. The altera¬ 
tions it causes in the urinary excretion are probably secondary to 
changes produced in metabolism, and not to any action on the 
kidney itself. These alterations are either an extremely copious 
excretion with concomitant frequent emission, or a more scanty 
urine wjth brick-dust sediment. There is cutting in the urethra 
after micturition, and some weakness of the bladder sphincter, 
permitting of the escape of urine on coughing, and inability 
to hold the urine long. 

The prolonged taking of excessive salt causes profound 
nutritive changes to take place in the system', and there arise 
not only the symptoms of salt retention as evidenced by dropsies 
And oedemas, but also an alteration in the blood causing a 
condition of ansemia and leucocytosis. There seems also to be 
A retention in the tissues of effete materials giviug rfse to symp¬ 
toms loosdy described as gouty or rheumatic gout. The provings 
Are full of such symptoms. I will briefly indicate some of those 
which can be collected from the provings recorded in the 
^'Cyolopasdia of Drug Fathogenesy." Transient drawing pains 
in the inferior maxills, pulling pains in the ears, sticking in 
the side of the chest, drawing pains from nape to oooipnt, 
violent long-lasting stitch in the knee, stitohes in the hepatic 
region, peculiar sensation in hip-joints, which, on turning, 
seem to come ont of their sockets, crawling, drawing and fine 
Pitching in the tip of the right index and thumh, cramp-like 
dmnng in the right forearm towards the joint of the radios, 
diawiilg and tension under le^ great toe, cramp in calf, returning 
xeg^^y at short intervals, paittial tension in tendons on left 
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aide of popliteal space, frequent^^fine stitclies bene and there ia 
«kin as if nettlerash were breaking* out, stitch through peotoralis 
major in the direction of the shoulder-joint, stitching pains in 
all parts of the body, espeoially the fingers and toes, and 
numerous similar symptoms. The provings are full of them. 

Dr. Barnett [SO] records several cases of patients suffering 
from rheumatic and gouty disorders whom he cured with nat. 
mur. For instance, A young gentleman of about 21 years 
of age came under treatment for synovitis of the right knee 
with considerable effusion. Patient had a dirty-lookihg skin, 
was constipated, and had luatiy nat. mar., pains in the lower 
extremities. He was given nat. mur. 6, one dose io^water every 
three hours. The medicine purged the patient so severely that 
it had eventually to be left off; it also produced a great discharge 
of urates, the urine becoming very thick therewith ; no other 
medicine was given, and the patient was well in a fortnight.” 
Also the fcdlowing case ; “Mrs. M., aged 60, had a most severe 
attack of rhenmatic fever, the joints being much swollen, red, 
and distressingly painful. The 'usual homoeopathic treatment 
was adopted, but with no great success. It was her fifth attack 
of rheumatic fever. Between the third and fourth week this 
was the condition; ill-cniniired skin, obstinate coustipatica, 
fi)ul tongue, urine very pale and limpid, great depression of 
spirits, fever, joints red, swollen, and painful, great restlessaess, 
iow and desponding of the future, sour perspirations, insomnia, 
bedsores, and great weakness. She was given nat. mur. 6 trit., 
as much as would lie on a shilling, every two hours in water. 
No other medicine was given and no auxiliaries used. Next 
day her urine became a Ifttle cloudy; the second day the bowels 
were moved, and tben diarrhoea with loaded urine set in ; the 
swelling, redness, and pain in the joints went away, the skin 
became cleaner-looking, the tongue cleaned gradually, the 
perspirations ceased, her spirits became brighter, and in ten days 
beginning the medicine she was in full convalescence.” 
Dr. Buructt mentiouB several other oases where nat. mur. was 
given for somewhat similar complaints aud a critical evacifaiiw 
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from the kidneys or bonrels was produced with disappearanoe 
of the symptoms. 

Tiie anGeinin is sr^nerallyi though not always, associated with 
constipation, and also with cardiac and circulatory symptoms 
-p-anxious and violent palpitation at every movement, pulsations 
through the body, palpitation on lyinqr down, especially if lyingf 
on the left side, fluttering of the heart, irregular atfd intermittent 
pulse, shooting or stitching pains over cardiac region, particularly 
at the apex, seusatiou of coldness over the praecordia. 

Another indication of the way in which natrum muriaticum 
impairs nutrition is shown by the emaciation produced. The 
patient losejs flesh notwithstanding a good appetite, in this 
respect resembling iodine, but whereas with iodine the patient 
feels better for eating, food makes the nat. raur. patient uncom¬ 
fortable. The wasting of nat. mur. is especially marked about 
the neck. 

Then there is marked weakness and relaxation of the muscalar 
system, the patient is always tired and disinclined for any 
exertion j the muscles ache and feel sore, the tendons are stiff, 
ankles tread over from weakness of the peronei, there is asthenopia 
and sadden vanishing of sight on reading from weakness of the 
ciliary muscles of the eye; the internal recti are weak, favoring 
strabismus, the abdominal muscles feel weak and she likes some¬ 
thing tight round the abdomen, she feels better with the corsets 
on and tightened up, the womb falls from relaxation of the 
muscular structures which should support it, the bladder retains 
urine imperfectly from weakness of the sphincter, the watery 
diarrhoea is very argent from a similar condition of the anus, 
the back aches and feels to need suppoltt in the lumbar region 
and there is a desire to lie down with something hard pressed 
agfainst the back and this relieves. Exertion generally makes 
the patient worse. 

Then the nutrition of the skin is impaired. The subaoeouB 
glands secrete too much sebum, and a greasy, oily state of the 
skin ensues especially on hairy pai^ such as the head and face 
and the genitals, where the sweat glandjs are most numerous : 
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OT ^ey teorAe too little and tlie hair beoomes dry and talla out. 
Moiat, or moife^ofteni drj eruptions appear^ the aftti of eUotioa 
being the margin of the hairy scalp on the forehead or ni^, 
the bends of the joints^ especially of the elbows and the hamsi 
and the intergluteal and crural-labial or crural-scrotal grooves. 
The dry eruptions may take the form of iris oireinatus. Fever 
blisters break out about the lips and chin^ cracks occur abont 
the orifices of nose, mouth and anus, as well as at the comers 
of the eyes^ resembling nitric acid. The nails are dr^ and 
cracked^ warts occurj especially on the palms of tba^nds. 
Nash [Slj mentions that the upper lip may be thicker^ or 
swollen^ in which symptom it resembles belladonna and calcarea. 
Urticaria, worse from exercise. The crystalline lens, like the 
skin, takes its origin from the epiblast, and Virchow in his 
pathology quotes an authority who gave chloride of sodium' to 
dogs until he produced opacity of the crystalline lens. So we see 
that natrum muriaticum can produce cataract and is a remedy to 
be thought of for that complaint, and one would expect, from the 
'general similarity of many of its symptoms to diabetes that 
diabetic cataract would be influenced by it. 

Some of the most important symptoms of natrum muriaticum 
from the therapeutic point of view are the fever symptoms. It 
is a chilly remedy, the patient feels cold and shivering down the 


spine, diflferent portions of the body feel cold, such as the 
praecordia, the stomach, the back, the hands and feet. He is 
not, however, any better for sitting over a fire, although sensitive 
to cold air. He likes to be wrapped up warmly, - but this does 
not prevent the chilline^. He is chilly and thirsty at the same 
time. 

Natrum muriaticum rivals cinchona and arsenicnm as a 

m 

remedy for intermittent fever. The indicating symptoms are 
given by Farrington [32] as follows: Natrum muriaticum 

is to be conBi46red when the chill comes characteristically between 
10aadllB.m. The chill begins in the small of the back or 
‘in the feet. It is aocompanidfi by thirst, and by aching pains t. ' 
all over the l>ody. Sometimes urticaria complicates the basO* 
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Fever is usunlly violent. Thirst increases with the heat. The 
headache becomes more and more throbbing. So severe is this 
cerebral congestion at times, that the patient becomes delirious. 
By and by sweat breaks out quite copiously and it relieves the 
headache and also the other symptoms." It has gained most 
repute in chronic agues, especially in those that have been 
suppressed but not cured by quinine, but is potent also in acute 
oases. Dr. Mitchell of the Chicago Homceopathic College says 
[S8] " Instead of being a remedy of feeble power over iuter- 
mittents, as is asserted by some in our school, it is one of the 
most powerful. 1 formerly regarded it ns most useful in chronic 
oases, and pfter cinchona, but more extended experience with 
it convinces me that it is equally powerful in recent cases, and 
those that have not taken any quinine. Quotidians are most 
likely to be checked with it but it affects tertians favourably in 
some cases. Profuse perspiration is a good indication. Thirst 
during chill is usually characteristic of natrum muriaticum. 
Time of chili has not helped me in the selection. I have not 
been able to verify Boenninghausen's 11 a.m. indication; 
intermittents cured by nat. mur. have commenced both morning 
and evening." With regard to the time of the commencement 
of the fever 1 am bound to say that the pro^ngs in tbs 
“ Cyclopslia of Drug Pnthogenesy" would show that the 
afternoon or evening is the time at which the fever most 
commonly occurs. This, too, was the time of the fever in one 
of [84] my patients who was poisoned by taking, night and 
morning, some pilules of the 30 dilution. He had been given 
this as treatment for a chronic conjunctivitis,, the result being 
that a diarrhoea with wasting and general enfeeblement set in 
and an afternoon fever during which he felt chilly but had a 
temperature as indicated by the thermometer of 101* to 103* F. 
On discontinuing the drug the fever ceased. I think, therefore 
we must consider that it is not necessary that the fever should 
set in from 10 to 11 in the' morning, though that is given in 
lutist books as one of the chief indications. 10 to 11 a.in., 
ooetiirreuce of symptoms applies to other than the febrile ooesb 
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A8» ail indfcation of nat. muv. Evening occurrence and aggra« 
vation are also chnracteristic. The relief of the ajmptoms on 
the outbreak of profuse perspiration is also characteristic of 
other states than fever. All nat. mur. symptoms are relieved 
by perspiration^ and the perspirations are profuse. Perspirations 
alone nre one of the nat. mur. indicdtions, sweat on the face 
during eatiug^^ierspiration about the nose and mouthy of the head 
of the axilla, the genitals, and the feet, 

[85] There are some symptoms characteristic of natrum 
muriaticum which are not easily classified, such as, ''as if some 
displacement had taken place in the head^' "as if cold wind 
blowing through the head/^ " pain like a rope round the head 
drawing tighter and tighter,” "as if eyeballs too large,” " of hair 
on the tongue,” "as if hair were lying lightly on inner edge of left 
thumb towards wrist,” "as if a foreign body sticking in cardiac 
orifice behind sternum,” " when walking as if abdominal viscera 
loose, dragging,” " as if rough, hard, foreign substance in rectum, 

" as if a string between uterus and sacrum in posterior fornix.” 
Natrum muriaticum patients are made worse by sea-air, but 
"better by the seaside ” may also indicate it; they are chilly but 
desire open air, and are worse from the heat of the fire and from 
the sun ; worse in summer. The toothache is worse from warm, 
food and alfe worse from cold drink, or drawing in cold air. 

i 

He likes to be covered but it does not relieve. Is worse for 
bodily exertion, and also from mental exertion, talking, writing, 
or rending. Lying down relieves the vertigo, beadacbe, backache, 
and aggravates the cough and palpitation. In backache he can 
stoop readily, but it paius to straighten up. Is worse after 
sleep, from 10 to 11 in tl\^ evening. Worse from coitus, from 
eating, from bread, acid food, fat, wine. Better going without ' 
regular meals. The full sensation is better from tight clothes. 
Back is better from lying on something hard. Rubbing relieves. 

Natrum muriaticum is antidoted by smelling or taking sp. 
nitr. dulcis., by its own high potencies, by phosphorus, especially 
the abuse of salt in food. Arsenicum antidotes the had effects 
of sea-bathing. Natrum murintioum antidotes abuse of nitrate 
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of gflrer, abase of qaioioe, bee stiags, It has for its oonple- 
meatS) apis, eapsicao), and sepia. It is often asefal for the 
train of sjaptoins set op by disappointment, fright, fits of 
passion, loss of fluids, nastarbation, intermittents suppressed 
by quinine, lunar caustic, bread, fat, wine, acid food and salt* 

This, gentlemen, concludes the information which I hare 
collected for this paper, with regard to this wellknown and 
universally distributed substance, common salt; which the genius 
of Hahnemann and' the obsenatiqns of his disciples have raised 
from being merely an article of diet to the position of a deeply- 
aetiug and most valuable medicine, and so doing have given a 
proof of the^ truth of the law of similars, and of the power 
elicited by dynamization.-The BriM Emopdic Journalf 

May, 1911. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES- 
Duration of PregnaiM^. 

MoDonald in the Amer, Jow, ^ methodl 

cf oaloulatioa which is useful in those cases where the date of the* 
last menstruation is not known. It is based upoQ the theory that 
the fundus uteri rises 3.5 cm above the symphasis each lunar month 
after the sixths until at full term it lies just 35 cm above this point. 
The measurement is taken with the patient lying on her back, the 
tape being allowed to follow the contour of the uterus from the 
qrmphasis to the final dip of the fundus. The author lays down the 
rule that the duration of pregnancy in lunar months is equal to the 
height of the uterus in centimeters divided by 3.6 cm.—^The North 
Affteriam Jawmat of Hommopathj^ Aprils 191L ^ 

Legal Control of Venereal Diseases. 

The American Society of Sanitary and Moral ProphyIaai:is, at 
a meeting held in the New York Academy of Medicine,, has urged 
that gonorrhcea and syphilis be made “reportable” diseases, as 
tuberculosis and the exanthemata are now, in order that sufferers 
might be isolated if necessary. It also advocated the wide circulation 
of educational literature in the form of pamphlets. Recently 
several of the popular and low-priced magazines have published 
most outspoken articles on this subject, and the names syphilis and 
gonorrhoea h^ve seen the light for almost the first time outside of 
professional journals. Oonorrhma in particular demands attention,, 
now that gynseoologists realise that it is the cause of a great part 
of the pelvic diseases of women, if not of the sterility generally 
attributed to advancing civilisation.—The Lcmeet, April 8, 1911. 

s 

Apocynum in Heart Disease. 

Our regular brethren hifre for a long time contributed Soatteifrig 
articles to medical literature in favor of apooyhum. One of the 
most recent is contributed in the article by Dr. Wm. M. Gibson 
in the New York State Journal of Medicine. He praise^ the drug 
as follows: Of the treatment of dropsical effusions and genm»| 
anasarca, much might be said if time permitted, but 1 want especially \ 
to call attention to the efficacy of one drug in the treatment of thif 
distressing and often obstinate symptom, apooyitnm oannahhm*^ 
Vrom no other rmnedyhave I obtained sudi marked relief hv tho 
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variouB degi’ees of dropsy as from the use of a reliable preparation 
of this common herb. An infusion of the fresh roots gives us e* 
full medicinal value of the drug, but the fluid extract may also be 
used when the roots cannot be obtained. If the fluid extract is 
employed, it is advisable to give it in capsules, filling each capsule 
at ilie time the dose is to be given, its exceedingly bitter taste can 
only be covered in this way. Its action is exerted on the heart 
muscle and is also markedly diuretic ; it carries off krge quantities 
of water through the bowels, and this, too, without any serious 
disturbance of digestion or the depressing and exhausting efiects of 
powerful cathartic. While numerous references to its value in 
dropsy have been made of late, it is an old remedy and one well 
worthy of trial in the treatment of the frequent complication of 
cardiac iusufl^iency.—The North Ame^^ican Jownal of HomcBopathy^ 
April, 1911. 


Importance of Preserving the Gall Bladder. 

J, W. Long in the Lancet'Clinic is reported to have stated that 
an analysis of eighty-six of his own cases convince him of the 
importance of preserving the^ gall bladder in all instances except in 
the presence of new growth, especially primary carcinoma, and 
in gangrene, where the whole thickness of the bladder wall is 
involved. Infection and empyema are only relative indication, 
and usually do well under cholecystectomy. The cystic duct obstruc¬ 
tion, always present in empyema, is gradually overcomp through the 
beneficent influence of drainage. Stone impacted in the cystic duct 
has always been successfully removed by the author. Even 
perforation was not an invariable indication, as the author had two 
oases that did perfectly well under drainage. No organ in the 
body responds so efiectually to drainage as the gall bladder. Drainage 
is the sine qua non for curing the patient of the widespread sequalla 
of gall-bladder infection. The relation between the gall-bladder 
and pancreas is very intimate, both anatoihically and physiologically. 
The gall-bladder is not a storage pouch for bile, but is rather an 
expansion tank for the bile system. Its removal is always followed 
dilatation of the ducts. Pure bile injected into Wirsung’a duot 
saused pancreatitis, bile mixed with bladder mucosa did not, a 
eogent reason for preserving this function. The only avenue 
through which chronic pancreatitis may be treated is the bile duct 
mutem, and the best way is through the gall-bladder.—^Tfae North 

of^Honwopaihgf April, 1911* 
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^ A Reminiscence of an Irish Giant. 

Persons living at the beginning of the nineteenth century went 
often able to relate interesting reminiscences of the giants who 
peopled the earth during their youth. English inemories of the 
end of the eighteenth century, though often sensational, are none- 
the-Iess frequently worthy of credence. An amusing chapter of 
anecdotes concerns a giant, Patrick Cotter of Kinsale (1761-1806 
who has often been confused with his better-known predecessor the 
^ Irish giant/’ whose skeleton adorns the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. Cotter, indeed, exhibited himself 
under the name of the Irish giant, and was known as Charles 
0*£rien. A “ Northampton Tonsor,” writing in The Mirror^ a 
popular magazine, in 1827, describes the visit «f Cotter to 
Northampton towards the end of the ^eighteenth century. He Was 
then in his seventeenth year, remarkably healthy-looking, of a 
mild disposition, and 8 ft. 7f in. in height. After the exhibition 
of the day, and when the dwarfs of Northampton had retired to 
their cribs, this proud giant of the earth would take his momiug 
walk, measuring with amazing strides the distance between the 
George Inn and Queen’s Cross.” The barber trotted behind Mm 
at full speed, and the giant now and then paused to light his pipe 
at a lamp-post. He was a conversationalist and humorist, and his 
intelligence was above the average. He slept in two b^s, placed 
end-to-end. After exhibiting himself for some years hd retired 
from the show business and died at Clifton at the age of 46. He 
IB buried at Bristol, and the rumour of his grave turns up periodically 
in the provincial press as though to dispute the authenticity of 
the skeleton of Charles O’Brien or Byrne, which John Hunter 
macerated and preserved in his famous museum. The period of 
the French Revolution produced also in France its tale of varions 
monsters, but minds at that turbulent time were ready to believe 
anything.—The Lancet^ April 29, 1911. 


Wind Instruments and Longevity. 

Without any definite grounds pathologists have ascribed to the^ 
blowing of. wind instruments injurious efiSscts on the heart and 
longs. In the Tale Medical Journal for February, Dr. James F. 
Rogers states that he investigated tiie subject a few years ago and 
found that fchig teaching is not correct, and that theie is no evid^ce 
that emphysema of the lungs is produced, or that there is any 
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increased proclivitj to tuberculosis or other pulmonary 
among performers on wind instruments. He also could find no 
, evidence of any bad efiect on the heart. Since the publication of 
these facts, Dr, Foroheimer, in his “ Prophylaxis and Treatment of 
Internal Diseases,” has stated that “just as many players of stringed 
instruments have emphysema as players of wind instrumentSj” and 
after a long experience of musicians he has come to^ the conclusion 
that “ neither emphysema nor its predisposition is a result of their 
occupation.” To determine statistically the effects on longevity of 
playing upon wind instruments, Dr. Rogers .consulted Grove’s 
*' Dictionary of Music and Musicians ” and Champlin’s " Cyclopsedia 
of Music and Musicians,” and calculated the average age of 100 
performers t^pon wind instruments and of a like number upon 
stringed instruments. The average length of life of players upon 
wind instruments was 63-5 ears and of players upon stringed 
instruments 62 years. Of the former, 34 percent, reached ages 
above 70 years. For the different wind instruments the average 
ages were as follows : flute, 61 -2 years; oboe, 63 years; bassoon, 
63 years; horn, 64'4 years ; clarionet, 65 2 years; trumpet and 
ommet, 69*1 years. It is interesting that the players on wind 
instruments who exert the greatest intrapneumonic pressure—namely, 
performers on the trumpet and cornet—were the longest lived, 
whUe the players who exert the least pressure, the flautists, were 
the shortest Dr. Rogers does not attribute the greater longe^ty 
of the former to the higher pressure, but to the facts ^at the mote 
rigorous would be apt to take an instrument requiring much effort 
and that only such as could make a mark as virtuosi would secure a 
paragiaph in an encyclopedia. A consumptive, like Sidney Lanier, 
might be a brilliant flautist, but no consumptive could make a fine 
•olarionetist or trumpeter. These figures therefore refute the current 
'teaching that playing upon wind instuments tends to Hbor tim 
longevity. It appears to have been assumed, that the high intisir 
pneumonic pressure during blowing, which may exceed 100 i nn *, 
^of mercury, would tend to cause emphysema. But the fact is over¬ 
looked that this pressure is counterbalanced by the pressure of the 
«diest wtdis on the lungs.—The Laneei, April, 29, 1911. 
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. Have Mosquitoes or Flies any Share in the Spread 

of Leprosy ? 

« ^ 
For some years the medical staff of the United States Pablio 

Health and Marine Hospital Service have been investigating, in 
the Hawaiian Islands and in other places where opportunities offered, 
the various problems associated with the occurrence of leprosy. 
Our readers may remember that in The Lancet of Feb. 27th 1909, 
we drew attention to a report on, “The present status of the 
Leprosjr Problem in Hawaii,” by Dr. Walter R. Brinckerhoff, at 
that time directoj: of the leprosy investigation station in the colony. 
In that report he discussed with much ability the possibility of 
the mosquito acting as an agent in the diffusion of the disease, but 
came to the conclusion that on the whole the probabilities were 
against such a mode of the spread of leprosy. Since then the 
question has been receiving farther attention at the ^nds of 
Passed Assistant Surgeon Donald H. Currie, who is now the 
director of the Hawaiian Investigation Station. In a series of 
“Studies uiK)n Leprosy,” published recently at Washington, Dr. 
Currie and his colleague, Acting-Surgeon Harry T. Hollman, 
contiibute a number of articles dealing with leprosy from various 
standpoints. The most interesting of these are Dr. Currie’s experi¬ 
mental studies on the influence of mosquitoes and house-flies in 
disseminatiug tho disease. On theoretical grounds it appeared 
possible that mosquitoes drawing blood from a leprous nodule might 
convey the basilli to the skin of a healthy person subsequently 
bitten by the insect. Leprous ulcers are situated often on exposed 
surfaces, especially on the face, and are therefore easily accessible 
to the mosquito in search of blood. Moreover, the rubbing and 
scratching of the site of a puncture on the healthy skin by the 
person bitten might be thought of as likely to expedite the inocula¬ 
tion. The mechanism for the transference of B. leprea from thf 
leper to the healthy individual, therefore, appears to exist. To 
'determine whether the blood, which the mosquito has imbibed from 
a leper, contains the bacilli, and whether such bacilli, if imbibed, 
remain in the mosquito for a I’easonable length of time, Dr, Currie 
devised a series of experiments. His conclusions now published 
are unfavourable to the view that the mosquito is concerned in the 
spread of leprosy. He demonstrates that these insects in feeding 
do not imbibe Bk leprse for the reason that the mosquito 'inserts 
ifis proboscis directly into a blood-vessel, Ihus obtai n in g blood free 
from bacilli and unmixed with lymph. The insect neither avbSds 
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bit^ig a leprous no4ul6 &or is its digastiye trao| or the oon t sine d 
flni^ capable of altering the mprf^ology of this ba^os in a reason- 
skblp length of time. The mosquito, therefore, is not, Dr. Carrie 
^ayi, of e[udemioIogicaI importance as regards leprosy. With 
respect to the influence of domestic and other flies found in and 
around houses in Hawaii, Dr. Currie'S investigations show that 
irhen givfsn an opportunity of feeding on leprous fluids these 
insects will afterwards be found for several days to contain B. lepns 
in their intestinal tract and in the fsces which they drop on food 
and other articles. This fact, together with the well-known habits 
of the house fly, makes it certain that if ther6 is opportunity 
afforded to feed on an exposed leprous ulcer these insects will 
firequently convey immense numbers of B. leprs, directly or 
inflirectly, co the skin, nasal mucous membrane, and digestive 
tract of healthy persons. But our present-knowledge does not per¬ 
mit us M decide whether such fly-borne hacilli are or are not capable 
of infecting persons whose skins dr mucous membranes are thus 
contaminated. Meanwhile, until this definite knowledge is forth¬ 
coming, we are justified in regarding these flies with grave snspidon 
as being in all probability one of the means by which leprosy is 
disseminated.-—The Lctncet, April 39,1911. 


The Inflaence of Old Age upon the Type of lUnesB. 

In a paper read before the Vienna Medical S<Baety Professor 
Scfalesinger discussed the changes produced by old age influencing 
the course and type of diseases. He said that in elderly^ persons 
many diseases presented symptoms differing materially from those 
iriiich were met with in young people. The reason was mostly 
riia arterio-aderotic changes so firequent at the present day, with 
the concomitant affections of the heart an^ the exhaustion, so to 
say, of the vaso-motor centres of the medulla oblongata; the pro- 
^tivQ and preventive apparatus of the organism was also soma* 
^hat altered. There were very often difierences between the axillary 
and the rectal temperature of old people. The so-called asthenic 
type of senile disease was often aocompained by pyrexia, but this 
OGHild be found only by rectal thermometry. The difference might 
be as much as from 1” to 3^ 0., which, however, did not permit 
any prognostic oondi^simu^ as in younger patients. The examinatioil 
f£ the senile thorax gave resuHs quite differmt from those ^obtained 
iif'sdoliscence because ,tixe vibrations of the ossb&ed or odoified 
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tboriix were of^ a diatiinot type. The lut&gs tended to bmnie 
atrophic and the respiration was more, aaperfioiali thus prodooU^ 
apaotal physical oondition, with changes of the percussion note 
and the sensation of resistance. In senile tuberculosia extensive 
anatomical lesions might give rise to comparatively mild clinical 
SymptomSi only some r&les sand a slight manifestation of consolida¬ 
tion being often present in cases of serious diseasa HsBmoptysis 
was not more frequent than in young patients. The pneumonia 
of old age was often of an ambulatory type. Apoplectic attacks 
might occur in which there was no other anatomical change than 
cedema of the brain; meningeal iiritation might last for weeks. 
Disease of the alimentary canal was often disguised under the form 
of chronic gastro-enteritia. The ordinary prognostic and diagnostio 
aids were therefore not to be depended on in the treatment 
elderly patients and must be supplemented by the condderation 
of the special features of each case.—The Laneei, April 8, 1911. 

The Cigarette. 

Mora tiiaa eight and one-half billions ti cigarettea were sold 
daring 1910 ift the United States nearly one hundred djgaretM 
are produced and distributed every year for every man, woiioan amd 
child among our ninety millions of people; nor are here included 
those ’‘coaiBn-nails” that are rolled by the stnokers themselves di^' 
the imported brands. Imports of cigarettes art large; but oompl^ 
tively little in proportion to the output of American fiictories. 
The UniHd iStotos Tcbeteco Journal obndders that the enormous^ 
increase last year over the number of ci^retfbs smoked in 1909^ 
(1|806,487,3081 hi spite of an increase in the revenue 

tax of TI cents, and a widespread niovement against cigaifettd^ 
emcdting throughout the country. Denunciation seems to have 
hvteeaaed tW popularity of the cigarette. We do not in this' pta^ 
submit moral arguments against its use; nbr do we heife considbr 
the cigar and the pipe; ^or do iro address thd adult sdibk^^ 
reeoje^^mg full well that the man who has attained his majoiSty 
BMist work out his own destiny, and that after twenty-dne, totodcd 
(when used as dgars or in the pipo) ict dfhUiiCtfy benedibikl to many 
Belt Our obeervations here are puitfy medical and hsvd td do 
with'the MtiftltiBg of c^arettes by the lad; the adolhscent and ffth* 
yoDth. 

Some years'ago tihe late Dr. LN. Love declared': “The 
Beatal waieoks, youths who have come under my care during 
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tea yean^' whose lives'^ were failures or who fill suicides* graves, 
impress me that to-day tobacco stands as the gravest danger omfront- 
ing'the new century, and the medical profession has a fearful 
responsibility in educating young men and their parents to appreciate 
this danger.” Such observations and others of a like tenor have 
been widely concurred in ; there is niol^ no little literature on the 
subject, some of which is a trifle hysterical; and entitobaooo 
leagues and legislatures have fkken action (sometimes ill-advised) 
in these premises. Nevertheless, in view of the statistics above 
given the general trend ^ sentiment against the use of tobacco by 
the immature must seem sound in essence, v 

Tobacco is one of the ^^paratriptics,” one of the savings-banks of 
the tissues ; and there are many occasions of stress and strain when 
the adult fieeds its comforting and sustaining pi'operties. Not so 
the youth, however, who has superabundant vitality, and no 

stimulant or restorative. Moi*eover the cigarette smoko is inhaled 
deep into the lungs, invading the most delicate tissues, whilst cigar 
or pipe smoke seldom gets by the epiglottis. 

Among the baneful effects cff nicotine (or thm pyridine compounds 
into which it is converted) are those of the nervous system as 
evidmiced by tremor, vertigo, giddiness, weariness, pains in 
various nerve-centers, amnesia, aphasia, jisychic aberration and other 
sytuptoms referable to spinal or cerebral irritation ; and especially 
such vaso-motor paralyses as cold extremities, pallor, clammy hands 
and excessive sweating. Brunton ( who made a most scientific 
investigation ) found that at first nicotine powerfully increases the 
blood pressure and slows the heart ;,the arterioles are contracted, 
partly by reason of stimulation of the medullary vaso-motor centres, 
partly because of the local action upon the arterioles themselvea 
This slowing is presently followed by the rapid pulse of heart- 
'^gwglior paralysis. The symptoms thus refertion; and especially 
such vaso-motor paralyses as cold, regular and rapid pulse, precordial 
pain oftentimes severe and terrifpng and very like angina pectoris. 
The myocardium may become impaiitod by constSbt contraction of 
the coronaries; this and the rise of blood pressui'e ifiay lead to 
arteriosclerosis ; a true angina may develop, as also a fatty heart. 

Digestion is often impaired, much saliva may subconsciously be 
•wallowed by smokers who do not spit; especially in the neophyte 
does this occasion nasusea, vomiting, flatulence and gastralgpp. No* 
doubt also the normal gastric secretions are thus diminished, 
h^|i»erchlorbydria induced, and the muscular* tone in the digestive 
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trsiSt impaired. Tobacco may affect the dose and tliroat either by 
direct irritation or indirectly from dyspepsia or other constitutional 
disturbances. 

Smoking produces, by local irritation, a catarrhal conjunctintis, 
or the nicotine, when slowly and continually absorbed front the 
alimentary tract, may inda6e acute or chronic amblyopia. Impotence 
has been ascribed to tpbacco. Those who work in tobacco are apt 
to suflbr asthma, anemia, respiratory diseases and digestive distur¬ 
bances. As we are here concerned mainly with the immature, it 
seems relevant to consider tho experiments of Yas upon puppies. 
By means of tobacco he ^induced anemia ; the hemoglobin and the 
red blood Corpuscles decreased over one-balf; the solid residue and 
the alkalinity of the blood decreased a little, whilst the leucocytes 
were decidedly augmented. * 

By this pi'esentation, and much else, we conclude that a substance 
which can, when persisted in, so . profoundly affect the youthful 
organism, is likely to work destructive and permanent changes 
in his tissues and in his morale. And as to woman smokers of 
cigarettes!—1—The Medical ThmSf April, 1911, 


Compulsory Vaccination. 

Dr. R. F, Rabe, M.D., New York, Formerly Health Officer of 
Weehawken, N, J. writes thus on Compulsory Vaccination :— 

Compulsory vaccination is contrary to the fundamental principles 
of individuals' liberty. Vaccination by scarifications may and does 
protect from small-pox, so far as vve are able to judge. It is beyond 
tho power of any one to prove that iminunity to any disease, alter 
the use of any prophylactic, is duo to the latter. At the same time 
it is fair to state that the history of vaccination shows beyond any 
reasonable doubt that wherever it has been systematically and 
extensively employed the prevalence of small-^x had been greatly 
diminished. Vaccination by scarification is contrary to the basic 
principles of shrgical cleanliness, in that it requires the surgeon to 
directly inoculate into a hoalthy body a morbid product of an 
animal disease (cow pox) of tho origin of which he is never certain 
and the nature of which is frequently a grave doubt. Vaceme is 
frequently contaminated with tho germs of various fatal diseases,, 
such as tetanus, for example. Even the bMt of so-called glycerinated 
lymphs have, upon bacteriological examination, been found to bo 
so contaminated.« • . ^ « 
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la vaooiaation by Boi^rifiofttioo, i^ident4l oomtamiiMitiQn of the 
•Are i« of ftequent oocarrenoe fuid often Altai in its reeultib or 
prodnctiTe of life-long invalidism, as any physician of experience 
knows, Saoh a resnlt, while no doubt due to the carelessnees or 
ignersi^ of the person vaccinated, is nevertheless direcUy chargeable 
to such vaocitoation and though occurring but once in a thousand 
oaass, is an eloquent appeal for the abolition ef so unhygieniq a 
riteu 

Honest health offioers admit and lament such unhappy results 
and would welcome any substitute measure which might insure 

t 

reasonable protection from small-pox. 

There is such a substitute measure, efficiently employed, safely 
applied and legaly qualified. The State of Jom^ recognized prophylax¬ 
is against small-pox, produced by the internal method of variolizatioiu 
The method consists in the administration by the mouth of a 
Buflloiently attenuated preparation of the virus of small-pox, so that 
no poiaanouB effects arc in the least degree possible, but that a 
tMain reaction manifested by definite symptoms, may take place, 
thus rendering the subject, in accordance with well-understood 
laws, absolutely immune to the contagion of small-pox. This 
method baa long since passed the experimental stage, is certain in 
its results provided that it be applied sufficiently early, a provision 
vridoh is equally true of vaccination by scarification, and is furth^ 
more without the slightest danger to life or health. The wriMr 
has himsrif, while health officer, bad personal experience with 
ihO internal method, not only with small-pox patients and with; 
thoiM exposed to the disease, but in his own case, in which eonslant 
exposure to the disease for a period of seven weeks failed to produoei 
eiUn the sHghtest symptom. He regards the efficacy of the internal 
nMihod as proved beyond any and all doubt, and as a step forward 
in the progress of prevrarive medicine^ 

There can be no objeotion raised to those who may fWeftr 
vaccination acconfing to the method of ^JcarificatioB. TfiereiE^^- 
sibility vsste with themselves and they must bear any untoward 
rsstilts, but it is manifestly imjust as well as un-Amerioan to force' 
i^6n helpless infants and riiildren or upon unwflling adolto an 
aaltiquhted, unclean and dangerous opwation, whea a modern, 
hyi^nib and safe method obtainn—The Homaopaikia JBaoerdSf*, 
ffiay 15, 1911. 
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Infeetiofi bi Haman and BMiae TnberetiloirfjB. 

The Mwiieal Record flaiumarize4a the viewB of Sir John MoFadyeati, 
of the Royal Veterinary College, London, on this auhjeot 
McFadyean points out that the weight oX evidence in favor of the 
origin of tuberculosu is unquestionably in favor of the old iuhalatiun 
theory,. but that it cannot be categorically denied that infection may 
enter the body ]^y ingestion and may then cause lesions in other 
parts of the body outside the alimentaiy tract. The conclusions 
^at McFadyean arrives at are; It takes only very small doses 
of tubercle bacilli to produce an infection in susceptible animals^ 
where these germs are inhaled. It is only possible to infect 
susceptible animals by way of the alimentary tract, by using ver^ 
large doses of tubercle bacilli and even then it is dif^ult. When 
such infection is produced, the primary lesions are intra-abdominal, 
and if the interthoracic lesions exist, they are secondary. Therefore, 
naturally contracted cases of tuberculosis in man and other mammals 
can be ascribed to ingestion only when the lesion revealed at the 
post-mortem is confined to the abdominal lesion or where the abdomi¬ 
nal lesion is recognizably older than lesions existing elsewhere in the 
body; and so it is highly probable that the commonest natural 
method of infection of the lungs in man and cattle is by inhnletion.—• 
The North American Journal of Ilomceopaff^y^ May, 1911. 

t 

Draughts and Oolds. 

tbp British Medical Journal believes that while draughts^ 
do occasionally play an auxiliary part in the production of colds, 
yet the endeavor to escape colds by avoiding draughts is a futile and 
foolish policy. It is well known that the skin reflexes play an 
important part in the respiratory and mrsulatoiy functions. When 
it is wished to excite the respiratf)i*y center of a new bom babe, 
the skin reflexes are appoaletl to, and in cases of night sweats a 
breeze on the skin gives a ^no to the whole vasomotor system. The 
skin is meant to be exposed to changes of temperature, it is meimt 
to have a blood supply that responds to thermal changes; henos 
anything that interferes with tiio skin refiexes and so promotes 
vasomotor incompetence will lead to deficient vigor and resistance 
The bracing effect of mountain and seaside breezes are largely due 
to their stimulating effects on the secretory and excretory funotiont 
of the skin, and the man who endeavors to avoid colds by avoiding 
^ all draughts, and to enclose himself in a motionless layer of mdst 
air, will not only catch more than his share of colds, but will posMi 
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leu than his share of strength and vigor.—The North American 
Jotmial of Hommopathy^ May, 1911. 


A Fourth State of Matter. 

Prof. BriggSj of Leeds University, recently discussed before^^ 
the Royal Institution the question whether ultra violet light is cor- 
puBcahir in its nature, or whether its nature is that of ethereal 
pulsations, as is usually supposed, One of the professor's conclusions 
is that there may be a fourth state of matter in which the cor¬ 
puscles or electrons play the same part as do the molecules in the 
kinetic theory of the gaseous state. In the latter theory it is 
assumed that the particles by their dartings to and fro with great 
velocity collule and thus produce all the phenomena of pressure, 
expansion and so forth in gases. There arc four ditferent forms 
of radiation that can be passed at will through the atoms of matter; 
and a study of the particles after they Jutve emerged again from 
the atoms will show what has happened to them in the atom, and 
hence something of the constitution of the atom itself. These four 
forms of radiation are known as the aljiha, beta and gamma rays 
of radium and the X-rays. The first are atoms of helium, the 
second electrons, whilst the third and fourth have hitherto been 
considered pulsations in the either analogous to liglit waves. When 
a particle encounters an atom it passes through it and on to another; 
it loses a little energy at each collision and finally (when it has lost 
^all) passes out of recognition. When an alpha particle passes 
through a gas it moves straight through every atom it meets; it 
suffers scarcely any deviation from its course until its velocity is 
nearly spent. Most of the atoms it passes through are ionied (ren¬ 
dered conductors of electricity). The gamma ray moves along in 
a straight line and penetrates atoms with far greater ease than either 
of the other radium rays ; sooner or later it disappears inside an 
atom, biWding on a large share of its ^nergy to a beta particle 
which takes its placa Prof. Briggs concludes that the gamma rays 
and the X-rays are corpuscular and not ethereal pulsations ; they 
may be electrons, corpuscles of negative electricity " which have as¬ 
sumed a cloak of darkness in the form of sufficient positive 
electricity to neutralise them, And since it appears that ultraviolet 
light possesses many of the properties of these rays, this light may 
likewise be corpuscular in its nature. And if this ultraviolet light 
be such, why then may not all light be corpuscular!—The Medical 
Timeif May, 1911. 
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(SUftitings from (Eontempororg ICitei^tttre. 

SOME RECENT BIOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE AND ITS 

RELATION TO MEDICINE. 

♦ 

Br Dr. G. F. GoLDSBBonas. 

LadieM and OentUrmn ^— 

. When asked hy the Committee of the British Homoeopathic Asso¬ 
ciation if I would give one of the popular Scientific I^ctnres, which 
form so important a part of the work of the Association, after a little 
ooDsideratiou I consented, because I thought I should thus have an 
opportunity of placing before the members of the Association some of 
the more general scientific reasons which support or are contributory 
to the great truth of medicine which it is the purpose of the Associa¬ 
tion to promote or aid in its development. ^ 

As will be noticed later, the general facts I wish to present, are such 
that anyoue with slight knowledge of biology ^would at once be able 
to apprehend their relationship and importancie. Mostly on this ac¬ 
count the significance and bearing of these facts on the practice of me¬ 
dicine is usually assumed in the ordinary discussions of medical theory, 
with quite a seldom reference to the extreme interest which such facts 
lend to our knowledge of disease and our efforts to combat it. 

But before I introduce you to the facts, I must endeavour, if I can, 
to define my biological point of view in a manner which may be ap¬ 
prehended by every one present, whether possessing any knowledge of 
the subject or not. And I must do this with my end in view. 

You all know something by experience about sickness and health, 
living and not living, individuality and the community, and you all 
know also that as a member of the community, the medical man, in 
both his knowledge and practice, is concerned with the special f^mts of 
health and life and personality. But now if I were to ask anyone in 
the room to define for me a siugle one of these terms, I can venture 
the assertion 'without fear of contradiction that the definitions returned 
in response to my request would vary sufficiently to be anything bat 
unanimous, and that they would very likely be extremely confusing. 
On the other hand, you not infrequently hear the boast that medicine 
is grounded on the bed rock of fact, either physical or biological, and 
is therefore both scientific and pbilosophicaL Accordingly there should 
exist no lack of agreement on the definition of the leading or principal 
facts of this groundwork. 

Now undoubtedly everyone will agree, whether he be what is called 
the plain man or layman, as distinguished from the professional man, 
or whether he be scientist or philosopher, that the facts of life, the 
m^ieal man is oonoerned with, are what are termed its phenomena or 
^ilpearaDoes, as diitingaished from any previous theory or conception %r 
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interpretation jpf what life ie, and that these appearanoea ae liringi are 
distiugiiidied from other appearances as non-living. No doubt will be 
possible to your minds as to the structural difference between Mahomet 
and a moantain, between a mouse and a delicate morsel of cheese and 
the trap, or between a tree and a stone. Some doubt might arise in a 
child’s mind, perhaps, that^there was any difference between a crystal, a 
born, or a piece, of coal, except that they were of different shape and 
colour. But the average school boy would know that the crystal was 
inorganic matter, that the horn had belonged to a living animal, and that 
in a botanical ^euse the piece of coal had also once been alive. 1 cite 
these extreme instances however, because, although everyoue agrees that 
the phenomena or appearances of life as distinguished from the non-living, 
are the 8al>ject matter of the biologist and physician, 1 must almost in 
the same breath contradict this statement aud say that it is not the 
phenomena as merely appearing that are this subject matter, but pheno- 
iiieun as reappearing or recurring phenomena which can be identified as 
itifing as distinguished from other phenomena also recurring which can 
be identified as non-ZiV^^. So that you see that it is not the mere 
appearances of living beings which are important, but on certain 
wppearanceB reenrriug, it is what they are ou recurrence, compared with 
^others, which gives the medical man his concern with them. 

Now as the majority of intelligent people know for centuries, great 
eontroversy has gathered round the interpretation of the term Uvin§ 
’Oompared with non-living. In other words this controversy has gathered 
round the whole meaning involved in whujt that ideniitg ie, in re¬ 
appearances and recnrrences we term living, compared with the identity 
in appearance we call non-living. Certainly from the point of view of 
' ^e iiVinig, it is a fact that identity does not exist as a common fact 
bet'dveen these appearaucea There is a real difference between the non- 
fiViug and the living. Many confficting and opposing theories have been 
brought forward to combat tbe truth of this statement, A few years ago 
ft was taught in the medical schools that it was the duty of the biologist 
htid physiologist to endeavour to interpret the biological facts (that is the 
Iffiota of the living) in the terms of physical fact (that is in the terms of 
Mie non-living); but so far, the appearances of life have always refnsed, 
is it were, to be included in the /idlest interpretation which could be 
iipplled to this non-living, and thus a knowledge of the living has been 
bbtiged to assume something different in appearance, different in 
imqtieaoe from merely physical appearances, and although the appearances 
of Hfe have partially lent themselves to a physical interpretation, they 
have never wholly done so, 

'In the face of these facts, for tbe past five to ten years there has been 
% ^xeaottoQ in the medical scientific world in favour of some apeoiai 
^iShepry of life compared with physical and chemical theory generally, 
is tiki'rieliodls such theory goes by the diRme of vitalism. 

vrani to point out h^ iud 1 hope to show later, that^ttie 
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xuOM vitalism does not help ih interpretatioii (rf #hat ir meant hy 
it, eaoept to indicate that there is something in life not iaoiuded m 
ordinary physical and chemical laws or oonstroctions, 

la common with other scientists of his day, the founder of oar 
system of treatment describes this something as vital force, bnt the term 
force is misleading, as vitality is not force dietinguished from force in 
general. Nor is the term spirit any better, because if we tr^ to define 
spirit we land ourselves in a logical tautology. 

Spirit as so de&ned simply meaiH niiseen force," which phrase of 
coarse again is meauingless as describing anything distinctive. Bat 
for to-uight we must not trouble ourselves with deduitious at the outset, 
but in a very slight manner try to louk at the subject from another poiat 
of view. 

It is the differences in appearance, differences in recurrence and- 
differences iu the sequence of format, previously identified as living,' 
which have given to biology its place in the hierarchy of sSieuces in the 
widest acceptation of the term, and also in all sciences derived there* 
from ; for example, embryology (or the science of individual develop* 
meat), morphology, (or the science of living forms), physiology (or the 
science of living function) iu relation with environment, and in one of 
its aspects, paj^chology (or the scicuca of mind). Of course it is that 
which is disbiuctive iu biological science, but always related to the 
physical, as lU environment, which gives to medicine her place among 
the sciences, although as a branch of practice it is well to regardMhad^ae 
as an ,art, rather than a science, but an art based on the facto of 
biological and- physical science. 

But if we are to understand tlie true relationship of medical art to 
the scientific facts on which it is based, and yet discarding deduitious 
at the outset, we must bo extretriely careful of the way or relRtAonahip 
in which we think of tliem. Let me propose a simple case to illuatrato 
my meaning. I met a friend the other day, and greeted him as* in the 
picture of health. The next time I heard of him he was sick, and 
needed the care of a medical man. My friend, to me, was the saihe 
friend on *the second occasion as he had been on the first, but something 
had happened to him iu the interval, perhaps unknown and unperoeived' 
even to himself or to any persons round about him. But some chauge 
had t^en place in his life,' some change had' probably occurred in his- 
appearance which would enable me to say he was not quite the same 
friend as he was before. Now to his medical man the appearances of 
health of my friend were biological facts of the previous knowledge of 
the medical man as knowledge of life iu the widest sense; the^ 
appearances of his sickness were also biological facts Cklled* 

pathological facto), as illustrated by the qrmptoms of his disease. The 
appearaooes Of life on the second occasion were in some respects'ihe said* 
wthey had been on the previous occasion. That is, it the same 
friend who was ill, whcm I had greetod'M'well on the prsvions oooa^^iu 
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In. other re^Mcte the appeeranoee were di&rent. Bat i what had 
Inppeiied? dad how, in the presence of this'identitj and difibrence, 
eeold what had happened be considered or thon^t about ? 

I toast guard myself against going too far into the intricacies of 
■aoh a (taestion, for snch would take up too much time and be unsuitable 
to my present audience. But this much we may say, that not merely 
physical dxange or ai^arance had happened to the man. There had 
been vital or biological change as well; and the medical man who wae 
called in would be obliged to form some opinion on the nature of the 
processes or changes termed vital, which had taken place between the 
one occasion in which the friend was seen as a healthy man, and the other^ 

Now it is the of change or movement which may take place in 

vital apptearances in an interval of time by comparison with change or 
movement termed purely physical, which might take place in the same 
interral, which gires warrant to the term vital or biological as applying 
^ to certain phenomena or appearances otherwise distiuguished by their 
form and colour, and which kind of change or movement is not observ¬ 
able as a quality attaching to purely physical appearances, such for 
example as the heavenly bodies, a mountain, a mass of water and 
mechanical objects manufactured by man. 

Ou the other hand, however, changes termed vital possess a physical 
character ; considered separately they are simple changes or movements, 
and they are observed by comparison with other simple changes or 
movements, like in kind, which are not termed vital. 

Yon wUl thus see we must guard and qualify our use of terms even 
yet, and for the purpose I have in view to-night I must draw attention 
to three features distinguishing vital movements which do merely 
phymcBl interpretation, an interpretation that is to say in terms of simple 
force and movement and velocity, such as electricity or chemical affinity,, 
are sufficient to overtake and describe. 

But let me here repeat that we should have no knowledge that there 
was such distinctive vital movement except and unless certain appearances 
hoi btfsn obeerv^ and identified^ and that simUar appearan^^ *had 
recurred. Our attempted interpretation of appearances we see now is, 
and will be, based on previous knowjedge. Knowledge on the one hand, 
that there is something different from the purely physical in the mental 
process of identification, and knowledge thaA there is something different 
from the merely physical in the fact of recurrence of appearances which 
can be identified. But any interpretation we may give them will apply 
to appearances as seen now, as if there had been an interval of time 
between the appearances observable now, and the previoos appearances 
of a relatively identical kind, which in fact we know there has been. 

> This elemrat of time is of the greatest importance in all judgment in 
xelatiofi to vital forma We judge of purely physical appearances by 
the force diq^yed in a given distance. We judge by inference from 
pre^ous knowledge of other physical effects, sudr for example, as beat^ 
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light and electrical ducbarge, by what they can aooompUsh in a Mcond 
o( time. Bat in the caee of vital appearances, they cannot be jadged 
of without including the fact of time itself as sometbing real and 
important to the distinctive movement of the organism. Hence oar 
judgment of vital appearances mast be from appearance to appearance 
nnmeaanred by time, but involving the reality of time in any judgment 
we may form in reference to these appearances. Vital changes moat 
take place in time, but time as measured by our usual spatial method 
has no eqaivalBnt within which the processes of vitality can be 
embraced by the mind. This may seem puzzling, but life is a puzzle,, 
and in our attempt to understand it, we must not be afraid of tho 
difflcalty. 

But now granting that our inference of identity in two or more 
separate occurrences of appearance designated as of like kind, and a 
knowledge of which we have reached through lapse of time, the features, 
which distinguish the movements of those appearances ^e term vital 
are these. 

1. In reference to any appearances being observed now, in relation 
with previous knowledge, the form and colour of the organism as it is 
termed, appears to have maintained itself through its changes with the 
environment, and it may be certainly affirmed that this self-maintenance 
is always to an end,' namely reproduction or the perpetuation of the 
■pedes, or kind of plant or animal. 

2. In reference to life or living forms as a whole on the earth, 
repetition of form, which is absolutely alike in possessing the power of 
relative self-maintenance as an end to reproduction varies, both definitely 
and indefinitely in details of appearance. No two individuals appear 
as quite alike for example, and this is the issue of reproduction as a 
distinctively vital movement. Notice that the identity previously spoken 
of is implied in the term repetition, as it also is in reappearance and 
recurrence, which are all implied in all forms judged as identical. 

3. Both self maintenance and reproduction appear to be relatively 
facUitated and hindered by aggregation of forms as regards their* 
distribution in space. The power to live under given conditions being: 
termed survival or living up to, over and upon conditions, survival being, 
a distinctive feature of life. 

Unfortunately I have no time to illustrate these great principlas o^ 
biological science. I roust assume that you are quite well aware of their 
uuiversal character, and of the almost infinite variety of forms which 
have issued from their operation in the course of evolution. 

But, asking you to bear these principles in mind, there are twO'things 
X wish to draw special attention to, and which are the raison of 

ny addressing you ou the subject at all. (a) One is the meaning we 
are to attach to the term iwiividucdity ; (g) and the other is the 
mpmtanoe of change or variation not in the organism, bet ia 
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e&vitMmei&t, ftd a means towards faeilitatiiLf the distinctm taowermeni 
of Hte. I, 

Any vital form Which can^relativelj maintain itself with a view to the 
^itA of reprodnotion is to be termed an individnaL It is not neeessary 
that a particular form should take an actual individual part in the 
process of reproduction, to be accounted an individual For instance, 
the workers and many of the drones in a hive of bees are as much 
ifedividuals as her majesty the queen bee herself is. The former feed 
tluBroselves and work, and at length they die, while on some of the 
drones and on the queen bee hits devolved the responsibility of 
perpetnatiug the species. The mark of individuality is self-maintenance 
through change by comparison with merely physical change in the 
eavironmeut, and we cannot insist too strongly on this broad acceptation 
of the term individual. 

The simplest vital individual or uuit is of course the single cell, and 

there are, as 'you know, on the principle of self-maintenance towards 

the end of reproduction, myriads of single cells which are individuals. 

All single cells tend to form aggregates however, but as individuals they 

go throngh their life towards the end of feproductiou by means of 

variation and change or movement which they meet with in the 

* 

environment. A single cell which caunot maintain itself independently 
<d'Other cells oanuot be termed an individual, and although iu connec¬ 
tion with some of the lower forms of life it may be difficult to state 
whether individuality exists or not, no doubt is po^iUle to the statement 
tiiat in the case of millions of aggregates, individuality is attained and 
maintained only through community of cell life, through orgauizati<m, 
and through differentiation of function combined in singleness of form. 

In the Litter c;iBe, of which, at the end of a long course of evolution, 
the human body is the most conspiciious example, single cells cannot 
live and maintain themselves apart from the aggregate. The important 
cells of the human body live only as they are cv)nneeted by other cells 
forming connective tissue and including organic material such as the 
cslcareoQS substance of the bones, and the iron of the blood, uniting 
the body as a whole, which in its totality possesses the power or ability 
to maintain itself and farther the end x>f reproduction and perpetuation 
of the speciea 

{A. illustrations of these principles by means of diagrams the 
lecturer refimd hete to the skin and the brainy as aggregates of csKr, 
kamng undv^gofie extremes of differmtiatim in the most ftdly deodoped 
mpismisoctUony and be continued as follows.] 

Now in the further pursuit of my thesis yon will be prepared for the 
oMtisent that, to the medicOl man, the human body as an individual* 
la 00 . different in essential structi»e from the bodies of the lower forms* 
of^lifaw .'It Mrtakily diffsrs iu eoaipUaity. It is of higher Oontpls^i^y 
si^eciiilly m dlevloiyment tham any c^herfoi'nu 

i« 1k» rmge Hi difieMttiatioti of the varied BjggvegsM 
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of ito eolk, though ia range of diffoi^ittiatioa it acarcely differ# fma 
forms most nearly related iu the scale of evolution, for exaio|ple, ^tbe 
■dasa of vertebrate animals generally. But in the nature of' life, a# 
individuality, in the sense we have defined it, namely, that of eelf>- 
maintenauce, through change to the end of reproduction, the humais 
being shares witi^ all other forms the same essential features of cell 
structure, of organization and of function in harmouioua working to th% 
end in <^uestion. ^ 

Now, to briu*!' out clearly to the mind the scientific character of these 
great principles of individuality and the advautage of differeutiatioo in 
the environment which facilitates the end of life, principles which the 
medical man, who is acquainted with homoeopathy, bases hia praotios- 
upon, 1 must draw attention to some features in the development of 
the individual, as observed iu the very earliest stages of cell strusturs^ 
proliferation .or multiplication. 

I should say that the methods of investigation by wAicb the remits 
I shall refer to have been attained are, chiefly, observation of germ ceils 
through the highest powers of the microscope, a couiparUoa of different 
appearances at consecutive stages of development of the living oells, sad 
the experimental investigation of the behaviour of cells and theif 
aggregates to various reagents and stimuli from the savironment. 

You see, that if the experimental biologist voluntarily vsriss the 
environment of a given organism, and notices the behaviour in a soffiideDt 
number of instances, and notices also the behaviour nnder nomsl 
conditions iu a snificient number of instances, he will have imlltfltsd 
enough facta to enable him to form conclusions as to the eflbot of 
environment and the usual and general behaviour of th# organissi 
under both normal and abnormal conditions 

Since the time of Darwin, experimental biology haa,ieceived its fsllssk 
impetus, and especially so during the past ten or fifteen yeiusi 

Some of the most recent works published in English ara those 
S. £. Wilson, Hans Dreiach and J. W. Jenkinson, which I have been 
consulting, but many workers hare been engaged both on the oondnent 
of Europe, in this country and in America. 

But here should be noticed what we mean by environmanl Fbf 
scientific investigation this is no vague term to cover our ignorance. 
Although no final limit G|n be placed on the energetic chmoter of 
eurironment as a whole, the forces which it contains, as every one kuotra^> 
eta be studied separately, and organic forms have been discovered to 
react to those forces, in an orderly manner, that is to say, in relation on 
the one hand to the orderly occurrence of various physical forees 
existing independently of living forms, and on the other to tha 
maiutenaBoe of the end of individuality. It has been found that dk 

organisms are. affected by environment in oertaiu modes and wayi^ and 

all oi^nisms react to environment, ^hat is euviroament ia afioted hjf 
tfaO'lJifganismf relatively,'With certain results. 
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It i% bowerer^ quite difficult to itate with abeolate aeearaoy whore 
oarironment eads and life begina. All we know is that there are eooh 
appearances as individually living forinSf and these appear as being 
changed by other forms which do not maintain and reproduce themselves^ 
and also the latter forms appear to be changed by the former. 

For this reason in an approximate statement of where life begins^ 
environment is stated to include factors external to the appearance of 
life and factors iuternal. Obviously to external fv^tors taken os a wholOf 
no limits can be assigned. They form the universe outside of ourselves 
which appears as unlimited. Yet in our cotnraon every-day experience 
we find limits every-where, and we find also different kinds or qualities 
of experience, limited and apparently unlimited. The judgment of the 
biologist applies, however, to qu.ilitiea and limits in the environment 
which through appearance and raeasurement cad be stated to affect 
the maintenance and the end of individuality. Those factors which 
occur vnthin ^e total appearance of the organism as of like kind with 
those outside occurring independently, are termed inUrnal factors, 
while those ouUide are external. The distinctive effect of, and on, 
the organism anil its end of reprotluction is the movement and reaction 
of life itself as related to its environment. 

Now, as everyone who possesses the slightest knowledge of physical 
science is aware, the factors in the environment affecting organisms, 
donsist of the various forces investigated in the domain of physical and 
chemical science, which are chiefly the force of gravity, mechanical 
agitation and velocity, electricity and magnetism, heat, light, atmospheric 
pressure, osmotic pressure (the pressure of fluids on structure of more 
or less resistance), and the chemical composition of the medium. 

In reference to the maintenauoe, proliferation and multiplication of 
cell life, every cell pay be stated to be affected by, and to affect the 
forces of the environmeat of all these kinds, always present in greater 
or less degree, and yet, notwithstanding such influence, the cell relatively 
maintains itself and pursues its end. But in the case of reproduction it 
is found that the distinctive movements and reactions of cell life on the 
environment are almost inflnitely more complex, and they illustrate the 
fandi^ntal principles of biological forms with a wonderful reiteiation 
and manifoldnese. 

following Dreiech we may say that daring rntogeneeie (that ie, in the 
development of organic beings) there actnally can be, and has been, 
observed a production of visible manifoldness, an epigenesis, or growth 
of new cells upon and from cells already living. 

I am well aware of the conflict of this statement with the coneeptiona 

what is termed the preformatioa and mosaic theories, and ^rhaps 
here I ought to say that iavestigatora have conducted their researches 
on devdepment, on the basis of one of the three hypotheses namely (1) 
thsit tiic,ftaetttre of the new organism was in every detail preformed 
in ^ ftrine derived from the parente (prefmmaliiea theo^), or fta 
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fi&ttmi paUem w»» preformed (moeaie tHeo»yX (3) the 'gmn eo& 
it potential to the production of the new oiganiem. 

Of theae three hypotheses I prefer the last, because it does not oonunft 
^ ns to aasumptions which cannot be proved. It is, also, mxm ih 
harmony with the theory of energy generally as a nniversal postulate* 

It Leaves room for future developments and also iu the possibility of 
ejects on the part of external indaence on development, the prartiee 
and art of ma). If every detail of human life has been and is 
predetermined by what has preceded, how could we speak of development 
in any sense and what would be the purpose and end of human endeavour* 
Whether the preformation or mosaic theories are true or not I prefer 
to leave them to their fate, because, if true, I know very little of your 
or my own preformations, whereas, under the theory of energy or 
potentiality I see things new (if old) contiaually being unfolded and the 
theory of energy appears to give me at least a share in th^ process, 

WeU now, on the basis of these remarks, let me invite you to consider 
some of the phenomena and factors coucerned in development. 

Moat receut experiments have been conducted on the eg^ of the sea 
urchin, as theae are readily obtainable, they are produced iu gnat 
numbers, and they appear most amenable to artificially induced altera¬ 
tions in the environment. I shall only casually refer to these experiments, 
but aak you to look at what has been known now for some years, 
the beautiful structure and series of changes which take place in the 
process of cell division, proliferation and multiplication. 

[The lecturer then referred to 

(a) The structure of the cell, consisting of hyaloplasm, spongiaplasm, 
the nucleus, with vacuoles and chromatic and achromatic filaments. He 
also pointed out that the refiection and absorption of light is the 'most 
ultimate and moat conspicuous effect of organism on environment.' 

(ft) The phenomena of : 

(1) Fertilization, natural and artificiaL Effect of extreme diSereu* 
tiation in the environment, for example^ in the case of sea urchins by 
extracting all the magnesium from the sea water in which they would 
naturally live, it had been found that structure resembliug a “ sport,’* or ^ 
» monstrosity ” had been produced. 

(8) Bearraugement of filaments in the nneleus as a means to its 
divbion and multiplication. 

Equal division and its consequences, multiplication op to than 
rearrangement. 

Time did not'allow of further illustratione of variation, from 
the point of view of magnitude, surface value, rate and direction of 
division, etc., but it wae pointed out that these are all internal faetors 
ef environment which have to be taken account of in coming to. 
eoudhisioiu on what the future of the individual was likely to be, 

Tin leetnrer tiien oontinued*] 
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jttliiripltt I referred to a little while ago. namely, thrt Uia indieidiudi 
Aiaiataiiifl itself to the end of reprodaetion, and eepedally k thie 
Mtaiarimhle when judging from our knowledge of physical foroee il ^ 
might be thought that the energy of the germ cell would be vetyf 
^uiekly dissipated. The possession of this power of self maintenaaoe 
gssQg on to reproduction in the face of forces which would tend to 
destroy, is illustrated further by what physicians used to call the healiftg 
power of nature, or the via medioatrix natures* l^hy^ should healing 
of Ussue ensue after injury or surgical operation 1 Or why should 
a '.person recover unaided from disease the effect of factors in the 
enyironment internal or external ? 

.If individual life was merely a sum of physical forces present and 
intoraetidg in a given aggregate of cells, such healing and recovery 
would be absolutely impossible. Some aBtonishiag illustrations of this 
wonderful power are coming under the notice of surgeons and 
physicians almost every day. I have not time to refer to these, and 
they would be familiar to you, but by way of emphasizing this feature 
6t life as an illustration of energy and the power of individuality 
to reproduce itself, 1 wish to point to one more example taken from 
the lower forms of life. 

It is what is called the tuhularta experiment, and is referred to by 
Dneisch in his Science and Philosophtf of the Organisni, The tubularia 
are polyps living in water, and consist of masses of protoplasm as fully 
organised collections of cells in the shape of tubes mounted by a head 
showiug two sets of tentacles. 

How experiment has proved that if this head is cut off, or the organism 
divided at any stage of its length, an attempt is made by the 
dhargy of the organism through internal differentiation, which is often 
snccessfut, to grow#a new head (diagram exhibited). A cerfai'a length' 
of the organism will always restore a new head by the internal 
eO-operation of the parts of the system of the whole. But the success 
of growing a new head depends upon something,^ what do you think I 
'What more simple than the size of the part that is left, to do duty for 
,this purpose 1 A certsia length will always restore a new head by 
o6-operation of its parts, and therefore the biologist may oondude that 
the prospective value of each part ia a fonction of the syatem aa a 
whole, and the fate of every element depends on the size of the ^tem» 
actually the case, and thus the Gkrman biologist, Drekoh, has 
lorninkted his opinion on life, that every orgnism consists of a hatw 
efokkes ^aquipotentiai system with,a single potency; that is, as the Greek 
^^t os o p h e r, Aristotle, long ago pointed out, the single potency bf* 
ehteksby* or possession of and working for an end in Itself. liObutA 
not be etated, however, that the human body was equipoteutial Ifl Hie 
jjamie as a lower organism of the type of the takiZorui, and Hik ' 

wp# beeaafi ik cHk^had andeigpoa a *widsr i a td aa^ - 
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of 9itMgj aOd differontiatioiii and soino-'df ^om bad bjcadw vnltod 
vitb inorganic material of much greater inertia than Kvidg 
sdatiTelj speaking the human body shared thia featarCi and one of the 
^atodiee of the general biology of the hamu being was onr aim tg 
aseertain how far this was so. 

Now in conclusion let me briefly indicate the bearing of these 
estremely general ^iewa of the forma and processes of life upon our 
knowledge and pT;actice of medicine, and especially as they support and 
illustrate the philosophical character of our principles as au asaociatioa 
of Homceopathists. 

■ Frozn what I have placed before you, you will be prepared for the 
atatement that the truly scientific phjaiciau thinks first of the individual 
or personality, and secondly of parts of the body as related to the 
whole, and to the environment. In the practice of his art it would be 
thought that his appeal should, if possible, be primarily to ttie individual* 
ity of his patient as normally a relatively equipoteutial system with au 
end in its own health or recovery from disease. 

Am a matter of fact, this is what the Homesopathiat does or attempts 
to do, 1 say attempts to do, for the subject of his knowledge is vast, his 
own knowledge as yet is imperfect, and life is short (ar« langa vita brevtM 
Off). But he makes this appeal through his knowledge of the principle 
of jtisen«M between the symptoms or effects of disease, and the symptoms 
or effects of drugs or other relatively strong influences brought to bear 
upon the human organism from the environment The Founder of 
Homoeopathy as a system of treatment, acquired his knowledge through 
experiments^of this latter nature, aud then by the application of the 
latter to the former appealed to the inherent vitality of the individual* 
in his tendency towards recovery or restoration from disease. 

l^t me say, and judging from what 1 have been able to place before 
you I think you will agree with me that if the facts of health and the 
fiaote of disease and the facts of drug or other strong enviroumeutal 
action can be accurately ascertained, and compared, the appeal to the 
Mture of the organism through the principle of correspondence or like- 
UesB ia the strongest appeal that can possibly be made. 

Bat here comes in our second great vital principle, namely, that given 
the ^>peal to the individu&A on the plane of its own inherent nature and 
end, the finest differences and changes in the environment will be taken 
advantage of to the furtherance of that end. Such is evidently a law 
cC vital change and end. And thus keeping the great principles ci 
Hkenew ever in view, the physician finds that his resources for possible 
l^peal are immensely widened compared to what they were in Hahne- 
ipaim'e day. In our day these resources include not merely organic 
jwiimsl and vegetable), and inoiganio (metallic and non-metallk^ . 
Udm^aoes obtained from uncontrolled nature, but disease pr^i<tae^ i 
health prodnots from oiganisms whkh have recovered from 
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a&d in aitfsordanoe with the law of their own inherent enetgjr have 
become imdnine from further attache. 

The art of mediciue to-day Is based on knowledge to apply these 
fttbstanoes on the basis of the great principle of likeness, Budi 
practically covers the whole field of medicine, because of course in given 
eases the application of what we may term vitally dynamic principles 
has to be considered by comparison with a possible application of others 
(properly called allopathic) such as the induction ofitbe direct effect 
drugs and chemical, electrical or mechanical devices for the treatment 
of disease. 

I cannot go farther into the discussion of this vast subject, but may 
point out simply that the principle of the small dose^ as adopted by 
Homoeopathists, is in direct keeping with the great vital law I have been 
illnstrating, namely, given the appeal to the immediate individuality of 
the patient, the very finest shades of difference are the means by which 
the energy of the organism will be strengthened and developed. 

There would be no strain in speculative analogy in describing disease 
as a sport or monstrosity of the organism induced by causes unfavour¬ 
able in the environment to the maintenance of its natural appearance 
and ends. As the external factors of the environment as a whole are 
unlimited, once the causes had found their sphere of operation, the 
atymptoms and organic changes of disease had been the inveitabls 
result. But if in accordance with the law of self-maintenance and end, 
the form and movement of life is still maintained, no hindrance appears 
to the mind, at least, that some appeal to the individuality, corresponding 
indeed in likeness as under other conditions a cause of disease, but as a 
fine bat favourable change to the organism in its diseased state which, 
while life lasts, might conduce and reconduce to its recovery. 

Bat I have said enough about this. I must look to ^he development 
and application of my knowledge, for upon us medical men, supported 
by the community to which we belong, is placed the responsibility of 
proving the old proverb While there is life there is hope.” And oven 
if we cannot yet prove it there is another proverb which urges ns on to 
try, ** Hope springs eternal in the human breast”—The ffonMcpatiic 
World, Jane 1,1011. 
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**I cannot speak too highly of SCOTT’S EMULSION. 


It not only ke^s offcolds^ inflrtenza and coughs^ but noth~ 
ing so quickly makes these ailments disappear. Its 
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( Regiitered. ) 

Specific for all sorts of acute, chronic and obstinate cases 
of Neuralgia, Neuritis, Sciatica, etc-, etc 

The iareterate character of the appiilling malady of Neuralgia, Neuiites, 
floifttiOfti have taxed the ingenuity of countless physicians and surgeons 
for relief. The reputed drugs are many—both in Allopathy and Homceopachy— 
Imt they seldom give any permanent relief. 

After an experience covering over a period of 35 y^&rs we now venture to 
pat this mediciue before the medical profession and the public in general. 

We cajx guarantee that a few doses of NeUTOIlO cure permanently any 
patient, however refactory his malady may be. We have tried not a few cases 
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ing S 0 | especially to the medical profession. 
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Tniwal Heiiral^a or in obstinate cases of Ovaxian Neuralgia (where the 
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physicians and surgeons should therefore run the risk of operating before 
giving this medicine a trial for at least a couple of days. 
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In Chronic Malarial Fever of all types- 
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TUBERCULOSIS OF THE BONES AND JOINTS 

AND ITS HOMEOPATHIC TREATMENT. 

* 

By D- A. N. RogatcuevskYj St. Petersburg. 

'^Tuberculosis of the bones and joints is to be found smong 
the poor and among the ricb^ in the south and in the norths in 
the Swiss Alps and on the Russian Steppes—in a word—every¬ 
where and in all conditions of life, and that fact must alv^ays 
be borne in mind/^ 

Consumption appears in different forms and under different 
. aspects, and is familiar to nearly everybody, but the struggle 
with it is extremely difficult, especially because, in its early 
stages, it insinuates itself unobserved into the human organism*. 

Childhood is a particularly favourable soil for consumption, 
and at this period, in the form of scrofula, rickets or affections 
of the joints—it prematurely carries off no small number of 
victims. Poverty, unsatisfactory and insanitary conditions of 
life, which undermine the effects of food and the development 
of the organism—are powerful factors in the contamination of 
the system by the tuberculosis poison. Such conditions ara 
particularly noticeable in St. Petersburg, where, in 1908, out 
of 62,369 deaths, 5,894 were due to consumption. That is not 
aurprising when one considers the damp, dark dwellings, the 
stagnant, well-like yards, the entire absence of proper venti- 
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‘‘Ixtion, the crowded population, unfa'fourable conditiona of life, ‘ 
■and~most important of all—the injOrioua drinking water, 
from the Neva, the same as Luke Ladoga, utterly^ destitute 
'of lime, which is so needful for the proper development of the 
'Organism. The result of all this is seen in the children’s pale 
faces, spinal curvature, crooked legs, hump-hacks, discharge 
from the ears, disease of the nose, swelling fingers, tumid 
joints, festering wounds on legs, Iiands or behind the ears, 
and so on. These are pictures only too familiar, not only to 
the doctors—but to the inhabitants of the capital themselves. 

In 1897, in Russia, 289,874 cases of lung-consumption only 
were registered (which makes an average of 22.8 in 10,000). 
Ten years later—in 1907—were registered 545,070 cases (an 
average of 36.4 iu 10,000). So we see that the number 6f 
persons attacked by this malady is increasing with dreadful 
rapidit^y. 

It is more than time to found in Russia a league for the 
combftt against tuberculosis—this national Russian disease— 
which is also the scourge of all mankind. 

The struggle with tuberculosis would be more successful, if 
the organism itself were able to bring more strength into the 
struggle. Many different remedies and means have been, and 
are being, brought forward for the cure of tuberculosis in general 
and that of the bones and joints in particular, that important 
. clinical form which comes within the surgeon’s practice. 

On the. subject of this malady there is now an enormous 
number of medical works, but, nevertheless, one cannot say 
Riat adherents of the old school can boast of much success in 
tfaeir^ struggle with the terrible evil. For this reason it ia 
highly important for both science and society that a closer 
acquaintance with Homoeopathic treatment of tuberculosis of 
'^e bone's and joints, should be diffused, together with better 
sanitary and general conditions, sea-air, sea-mud baths and 
sb on. 

This illness requires long and persistent care, and constant 
mqfjiead supervision is of thb last importance; therefore, the 
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question of Homoeopathic Banatoriama and bospitali^ of Boimao* 
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pathio scientific institations where each variation in tka oourse 
of the disease mi^ht be scientifioalljr defined—is pNseinglj 
argent. Then the public and the Allopathic doctors would 
be enabled to see for themselves, and be eonvineed of the 
success with, which Homoeopathy treats taberculsr bones and 
joints. 

It is much to be regretted, and one might term it a disgraoa 
to Russian Society, that it is so indifferent and so slow ia 
responding to any appeal for what is really urgent and necessary 
and is but too ready—alas—to tolerate this evil which has 

f 

overpowered mankind almost ever since the foundation of the 
world. 

"The first idea of founding a sanatorium for allopathic eonaump- 
tive patients in Russia—belongs to the G-rand Duchess Ekaterina 
Michaelowna, who fouilded such an institution at OraniesbaaBa 
in 1872. Twenty-eight y^rs later—in 1900—a aeoond sana¬ 
torium was founded, near Windau, and now, at the present 
time. Professor Bobroff has built, at his own expense, a third 
sanatorium at Aloopka (in Crimea),- for eoDsumptire obildren. 
Tbhre is another private sanatorium at Tsarskoe Selo, and yet 
another—near St. Petersburg, at Sestroretzk, in memory of 
madame Kallatchevsky—which makes the fifth and lusti In 
all, these five sanatoriums have about 500 beds—to an average 
of a hundred thousand tuberculosis patients. These are all, • 
but we Homosopathists have not even got these, notwithstanding 
the fact that there is a pressing need for a Hommopathio 
sanatorium, because hundreds of thousands are now treated by 
Homoeopathic means. It is impossible to speak of the Hftmoeo. 
pathio treatment of tuberculosis of the bimer and joints without 
first tonohing on the history of this disease, its essential features, 
the different Allopathic methods of treatment, with thei# lesaltoi^ 
—up to the present time. Long before the birth' of'Christ, 
Hippocrates, the father of medicine,” turned his attention to 
tubereidom of the bones and joints and spinal cord disease 
xtK^tiiig in hump-baek; this latter Rhsiao beint bm* 
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ally described by this learned man in his book entitled *' About 
the Diseases of the Joints " 

A systematic, scientific stud^ of tubercnlosis in general and 
of the bones and joints in particular-—began only in the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. 

In 1810, Bailet (in Prance) was the first to give a scientific 
explanation of this question. Towards the first half of the 
nineteenth century, a German professor, Virchow—who was 
the first to begin studying the life and death processes in the 
animal cell, proved that the changes found in tuberculosis 
patients and so-called " tubercles ** are nothing foreign to the 
system, but are neoplasms consisting partly of living, partly 
of dead tissues ; in other words, tubercles form a part of the 
living tissues of the body. Virchow also discovered that 
tuberculosis of the bones and joints and tuberculosis of the lungs 
are identical, one with the other, although, of course, there 
may be tuberculosis of the bones and joints, but not of the 
lungfs, and vice versa. From 1880 onwards, the structure of 
the tabercle was much studied and its contagious nature ivas 
fully proved. In 1882, Koch discovered the germs of tuber¬ 
culosis in the form of rod-shaped bodies, which are now termed 
" Koch’s bacilli.” In 1888, our Professor Metchnikoff, by his 
disctvery, showed us the struggle between the tuberculosis germs 
and the gigantic cells which act as the defenders of the humab 
organisation. Metchnikoff’s discovery (called by him "phago¬ 
cytosis”) which is that the white blood globules, and t^e 
gigantic cells have the power of devouring the harmful germs 
—threw still more light upon the disease. So that in 1890— 
the question of the nature of tuberoujosis in all its above-men¬ 
tioned forms—was sufficiently clearly explained together with 
its causes ; the whole aspect of the illness was studied, and the 

4 

treatment of tuberculosis of the bones and joints by operation 
was widely diffused. But as, even after the most successful 
operation the illness often recurred—as well as frequent 
complications of the internal organs—in the form of tuberculosis 
of^the lungs, and tuberculosis of the brain. teg^oments (mening- 
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itis), there began (especially in the year 1890) a whole serie* 
of researches after remedies for tuberculosis in general, aud 
tuberculosis of the bones and joints in particular. A treaiendous 
sensation was caused in 1890 by Koch^s statement concerning 
bis discovery of the most infallible remedy, named by him 
" tuberculin.” Eventually this remedy failed to justify the 
confidence placed in it, and profound was the disappqintmeQt 
of the whole medical world at the failure of Koch's first 
experiment with tuberculin. Five years before Koch, a IJoinmo- 
pathic doctor in London, Dr. Burnett, treated his consumptive 
patients with tuberculin, which he called bacillinum ”p-but 
only in very small doses, which were introduced into the system 
not by means of injection, but internally, in the form of drops 
and grains. 

It is interesting to note, that, at the time that Koch was 
keeping his discovery a profouinl secret, a problem to the whole 
medical world. Professor Jae^ar, at Stuttgart^ boldly declared 
that, in bis opinion, this secret remedy, then called '' Koohinc ” 
was none other than tuberculin, la addition to which statement 
Jaeger maintained that every consumptive patient could be 
cured only with his own tubercullne. 

Notwithstanding their almost total failure, the researches 
after anti-tuberculosis remedies were still continued. Different 
kinds of serums were tried, preparations of iodine, chlorate of 
zinc formaline, kerosene (petroleum) and so on. Local tuber- 
onloeis was treated by stoppage of the circulation, and surgeons, 
on their side, essayed a whole series of operative remedies, 
including the famous method of treating hump-back, discovered 
by the French surgeqp Kalo, which created a great sensation 
in 1897, and ended in the most pitiable failure. 

At the commencement of the present century, medical opinion 
regarding tuberculosis underwent a great change, and most 
doctors .(although unhappily, not all) have come to the conclusion 
tbkt nourishment regime and proper sanitary conditions are of 
the first importance. 

Up to tbs present time, the medical world is divided in its 
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opinion as to the treatment of tuberculosis of the hones and 
joints and while one iialf of the medical faculty declares that 
everythin;? must be left to nature, and that we can only do 

A 

oar best to improve the conditions in which the patient is placed, 
the other half, on the contrary declares that the diseased parts 

a 

of those bones and joints affected ought to be immediately 
removed by operation. Meanwhile, this feariul disease is 
spreading, carrying off thousands of victims to another lyorld, 
yr else making them a burden to themselves and others. 

Patients witii tuberculosis of the bones and joints form from 
three to twelve per cent, of the usual number of patients in 
surgical hospitals, and in special surgical institutions for children 
the percentage is tar higher. For example, in Prince Olden- 
bourg’s Hospital for cliildren, in St. Petersburg, the number of 
children suffering from tuberculosis of the bones and joints 
amounts to nearly forty per cent. 

This is not in the least surprising, for tuberculosis of the 
bones and joints—“caries” of the bones—is an infectious illness, 
caused by the samei nfectious germ as tuberculosis of the 
lungs,—that is to say, by “ Koch’s bacilli.” 

There is no'worse infection than this, for one fifth of all 
mankind perishes from lung-consumption only. But not only 
from without, from a man’s outside surroundings can the tuber¬ 
culosis poison penetrate into his system, it cun also be 
transmitted to him by inheritance. Added to which, iu the 
latter instance, the beginning to the disease may be transmitted 
by the parents to the children, or they may, at any rate, ^inherit 
the tendency to consumption, and then the poison, meeting a 
favourtible soil, penetrates easily int<v the system. Whilst 
speaking of a tendency to consumption, it is necessary to point 
out the possibility of hidden tuheroulosis, which, at the 'first 
convenient opportunity, is ready to show itself openly. For 
tills Mason the irregular growth of the organism,' various 
derangements in brei^ittg, In nourishment, peoultarities' of 
temper, of tastes and so on j unfavonrablo oonditioiw. of fifch— 
especially living in oeUara in tiny dark flats •without air or l%h4 
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(of which most houses in Petersburg can ^ furnish at lenst one 
example)—all this undoubtedly prepares the way for con¬ 
sumption. 

The tuberculosis germ penetrates into the system by every 
possUde path, through the breathing and digestive organs and 
through injuries, which hitter patii of contagion is so well known 
that every fall, contusion, sprain, prolonged diarrhoea, etc., is 
enough to throvr careful parents and guardians into a state of 
alarm, and make them turn to the best available doctors for 
help and explanation of the patient^s state of health; the 
Roentgen rays are brought into requisition to explain the matter, 
and so on. Although, at the present time, therei exist many 
opinions concerning the significance of injuries in tuberculosis, 
opinions sometimes totally opposed one to another, still as 
regards the fact that injuries do very often compel hidden 
tuberculosis to break out openly—there can be no two opinions. 
Although tuberculosis of the bones and joints is a disease which 
mostly attacks those of youthful years, it is also to be met with 
in middle-aged people and even in old people, in which case, the 
older the patient, the worse is the process. So it seems that 
no age is exempt from this terrible foe. Concerning those 
parts of raan^s bone system in which tuberculosis is more 
generally to be found—the first place must be given to tho 
bones of the trunk, particularly the spine, which is most of all 
liable to tuberculosis, then the bones of the Iqwer members, 
and finally those of the upper members. Tuberculosis may 
affect one bone or joint, or a whole group of bones and joints 
in close connection with one another—-or else it may affect 
bones and joints at some distance apart. At the basis of every 
tubercular affection of the bones and joints, lies the tubercular 
nodule. The progress of this nodule is different, in different 
cases. Sometimes it passes into a so-called coagulated condition, 
sometimes it wraps itself round with a fibrous web, sometimes 
it becomes steciped in lime, and becomes itself lime, sometimes, 
tbe tuberculosis g^erms find tbeir way into the sanguirerotia 
oar lymphatio' Bjratema, and then develop into tuberouloiw of 
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tb6 brain teg^uments (mening^itis) or finally miliary tuber- 
culosis. 

% 

Very often tlie tuberculosis-centre becomes infiroted with 
decaying^ and even putrefying^ microbes and then, to the tuber- 
eulosis is added suppuration, or still worse, putrid decay of 
the fibres. Cold abscesses are a frequent complication of 
tuberculosis of the bones and joints. In whatever form 
tuberculosis of the bones and joints appears and whatever part 
of the body it attacks, it must always be remembered that it is 

local process with a tendency to destroy the affected organic 
parts; therefore, to treat the patient only with the forces of 
nature wibou;!: any other means, would be too risky, and, therefore, 
different remedies must be applied in due season, and according 
to necessity. Before touching on the different ways and means 
of treating tuberculosis of the bones and joints, we will try, as 
far as possible, to put before ourselves as complete as possible 
a picture of the disease-process. 

The first signs of the beginning of tuberculosis of the bones 
and joints are generally one or all of these: pain in the affected 
part, pain of every possible kind, aching, shooting, gnawing; 
neuralgic pain, spreading in different directions; increasing at 
night, depriving the patient of sleep and appetite. When such 
pains appear, even in conjunction with .every outward appearance 
<of radiant health, physical strength, and the best nourish ment» 
the most serious attention must be paid to these symptoms, 
snd the affected parts must be examined by the Roentgen 
rays. 

The second sign of tuberculosis is the diminishing size of the 
part affected. Later on follows the peculiar position of the 
joint, namely its bending in a greater or lesser degree. Then 
the joint or part of the bone begins to swell, the skin, covering 
the diseased spot, becomes particularly pale and glossy, and 
the veins abow clearly. Often the swelling is accompanied by 
a fluid, but the pain is of the slightest. In time, the skin 
'covering the swelling becomes red in places, very thin and 
thep slightly raised, an aboess forms which quickly breaks and 
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HQ opening is fonned which heals np ve^y slowlyi and is oallsd 
a fistula. Oat of this fistula flows a thin^ gelatinous matter, 
with various admixtures such as torn tissues, blood and grains 
of hone sand. It is highly important that the fistulas should 
be kept clean. When they become dirty the matter changes 
its aspect, gets thicker, like the matter from the usual hot" 
Sbscess, and acquires the horrible odour so familiar to many 
people. 

One fistula is followed by a second, a third and so on; not 
only in the diseased part, but occasionally at some distance 
^ from it. 

If the matter does not ran out.of the fistulas, then it acoumu- 
lates in the form of so-called *'cold abscesses,^' also not 
infrequently at a considerable distance from their primary sonroe. 
We have been called upon to treat patients who, in spite of 
their radiantly healthy outward appearance, for no apparent 
reason whatever, were afflicted with- an enormous swelling on 
the front of the upper inner part of the thigh. This swdling 
was hardly at all painful, with slightly reddened skin, hot 
greatly hindering the movement of the leg. Two weeks after 
the beginning of the treatment, the swelling generally opened 
and six or eight glasses of liquid matter, without any smeH, 
flowed out. Such a position of the abscAss ' indicates, among 
other things, the presence of tuberculosis of the body, spine, 
lower part of the breast or the loins. In general, judging 
from the part of the body on which these cold abscesses" 
appear, it is possible to indicate their source with more or less 
certainty. 

Tuberculosis of the hopes and joints acts in difierent ways 
on the general condition of the patient: in some cases his general 
condition is but slightly affected, and from bis outward aspect 
it would be bard to say that he was in the clutches of a terrible 
foe; in other cases we see a picture of the genera! exhaustion 
of the whole system; the sufferers grow thinner and whiter, 
tiveir eyes acquire a peculiarly hopeless expression, liands and 
fmt MroU, and the. flstule pubnfy. Such patients drag^cmt 
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tlieir miserable existence, a burden to tbemselves and to others, 
and their sad aspect arouses pity in all beholders. 

To such a picture of local tuberculosis there is often added 
tuberculosis of other internal organs, because the latter attacks 
a considerable percentage of those who are already ill with 
tuberculosis of the boues and joints. Consequently, every local 
appearance of tuberculosis must be regarded 'as a very serious 
illness—threatening the patient’s life. Every means must be 
employed in treating it, and if, after apparently successful 
treatment, all outward signs have disappeared, it must always 
be borne in mind that there may still be a condition of hidden 
tuberculosis, ready, at any moment, to break out once more, 
and attack' one or other of the organs. So that constant 
medical supervision, even after an apparently full recovery, is 
an absolutely necessary measure which, if neglected, may result 
in bitter reproaches and regrets, often, alas I—too late I 

It may seem strange—but only thirty or forty years have 
passed since serious attention was turned to the general 
treatment of tuberculosis. Up to then, everything was left 
to the wonder-working powers of nature, and yet, at the same 
time, little was done to take advantage of them. Every kind 
of treatment and the most serious operations were largely in 
favour, but little attention was paid to the general stale of the 
organism. Nevertheless the fact always existed and does 
continue to exist, that, although tuberculosis of the bones and 
joints is supposed to be a local complaint, still it may become 
general, and vice-vena. In old times it was generally known 
that those suffering from scrofula, ansemia, or tuberculosis, 
speedily recover when sent to the seaside; but ns speedily return 
to their former condition directly the seaside climate is exchanged 
for a continental one. 

Sea baths, sea air, so pure and so rich in ozone; which from 
being ever in a state of motion, and ever replenishing its store 
of ozone from the sea, is rich in every kind of salt; all these 
combined, form a powerful means whereby the defensive forces 
of the organism are strengthened for the straggle with the 
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tubereulosis. If the above-mentioned elements can be ang^ented 
in quantity or others akin to them, the struggle with tuberculosis 
will be still more successful. On the one hand we can point 
to the estuaries, oti the other hand to those sea-shores which 
are covered with pine and flr forests. 

Our estuaries, especially the Odessa estuaries, of which 
Kooyalnitza is the best—have no rival in the world. Besides 
the Kooyalnitza estuary, near Odessa, there are others, 
Hadjibivsky, and Klein Liebentlial (Dry Estuary), but these 
two last-named are weaker in their effect than Kooyalnitza* 
Situated on each of the estuaries is an excellently well fitted 
up institution for the treatment of tuberculosis df the bones 
and joints. Here there is everything possible for augmenting 
metabolism, for drawing the bad essences out of the patient's 
system, and healing tlie diseased organs. This is largely helped 
by the dry air, abundance of sunshine, high temperature. 
Dearness of the sea and the large quantity of salt, both in the 
water and in the mud. It is much to be regretted that our 
watering-places are so little popular, but no one who has once 
tried the treatment on an estuary has ever regretted it. Not* 
withstanding this fact, northerners are afraid of the southern 
heat, and are, therefore, unwilling to visit the Odessa estuaries, 
and even the Petersburg doctors frighten their patients with 
the difference of climate, possibility ot catching cold, etc,—all 
of which, in reality, is not capable of standing criticism. It is 
no reproach to the doctors that the greater number of them 
know little about the mud-estuary treatment in general, and 
about the treatment on the Odessa estuaries in particular. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the Odessa estuaries may still boast proudly 
of their large number of visitors. On Kooyalnitzky estuary 
alone, the number of patients in one summer is from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand. These figures speak for themselves. 

Besides the Odessa estuaries, the treatment of tuberculosis 
of the bones and joints is also carried on in Old Russia/' 
' at Saki, Mainaka, Slaviansk, Druzkenik, Arensburg, Hapsal, 
in the Caucasus and other places. * 
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Among the Muide watering-places of the second kind, 
wheie sea-air and sea-bathing are combined with an abnndanoe 
of pine and fir forestj the best is certainly Hungerbarg, which 
deserves to rather be called Wonderbarg/' so well does it merit 
the name. 

Situated at a distance of twelve versts from the town« of 
Narva^ and 160 versts from St. Petersburg,''for the latter it 
is a real treasure-trove, because there is no city iu the world 
where there are so many suffering from scrofula,, rickets and 
tuberculosis as St. Petersburg. 

If we look at Hungerburg from the top of its lighthouse, 
we see a rare picture: on one side is the sea, on the other a 
dense green mass of forest. Houses and buildings are quite 
invisible. Between the forest and the sea there stretches for 
ten miles a wonderful sandy shore, warmed by the suu's rays; 
a rare place for bathing, walks, children’s games and sand baths. 
Here the air is particularly pleasant and easy to inhale, full of 
firagrance, salt and ozone. 

Natural ventilation and continuous air-currents are supplied 
by the two enormous reservoirs of air, forest air and sea air. 
People who do not understand the full significance and profit 
of these air currents, are even inclined to complain of them, 
asking, what is good at Hungerburg, it is always windy. 

Nevertheless, the beneficial influence of the Hungerburg 
climate particularly depends on these air-currents mingling 
the breath of the pines and the evaporation from the sea. To 
which must be added the wonderful action of the sun’s rays 
here—penetrating through this air, chemically decomposing 
many of its compound parts and causing that healthy sun-bum 
so pleasant to see—to which nearly everybody in Hungerburg 
is subject. There are very few local inhabitants there, nearly 
all ore summer visitors, amounting to about fourteen thousand. 
But this figure is almost unnoticed in Hungerburg, there is 
so much room, land, forest and roa. 

Thera ore two good medical establishments with every tind 
ef baft end many extremely nice boarding houses. But Imee 
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alaoj a* to to many of oar watering^ placet, aomething it wanting. 
Tlie adminiatmtion does not concern itself in the very least 
abont the well-being of Hangerburg, and does absolntely 
nothing to develop it and to bring it forward. 

First of all, it ought to have a straight railroad and steamboat 
connection with Petersburg, which could quite easily he 
arranged. Theh simple justice demands that all funds, collected 
in Hungerburg, for its improvement, should be devoted entirely 
to that aim, and not be added to the funds of the Narva Town 
Council, and be disposed of as that body thinks fit. This is 
due to the fact that all the land round Hungerburg was, at 
one time, the property of the King of Sweden, w^o presented 
it—in the good old times—to the town of Narva, which, in 
its turn extracts from its vassals all it can get. 

Finally, Hungerburg could undoubtedly flourish if it were 
put on the footing of a town. 

I have said rather more about Hungerburg, because it 
possesses all that is needful to make it a watering-place of world¬ 
wide renown, and its sea-beach with its velvety sea-bottom, is 
a rarely valuable possession, especially for such cities as 
Petersburg. 

Our Steppes, with their koumiss (mare's milk) treatment, 
our Volga with its beautiful villa-banks, and lengthy, beneficial 
steamboat excursions, our mountain spots in the Ural and 
Caucasus—-all these are powerful factors in the struggle with 
tnberculosis, but all demand a large outlay of money, which is 
not possible for every one. 

As to foreign watering-places, as regards expense they are 
not even to be mentione^. 

Besides the above-enumerated methods of fighting the tuber¬ 
culosis poison, various attempts have been made to discover 
such means as would give the organism itself the possibility of 
coming out victor in the struggle with the beginning of the 
disease. The best remedy is held to be Koch's tuberculin, and 
its differmit forms, but it is to be m^retted that they bairn act 
justified the .reposed upon Ntbfm. Then have been tped 
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different preparations of Cinnamic acid (Lander, Oontcharenkot 
Kotovshifoffj; preparations of cantharidinate of potash (Libreich); 
'preparations of iodine (Frassey); nnti'tubereulous sernm 
(Muragliana, Marmarek, Neporojiieff); but, alt!>ou<»U in some 
oases, these rennedies have ;given a oertain iii«i;riiificant percent¬ 
age of improvement, in other cases they only aggravated the 
malady with the worst possible results. 

From the local methods of treating tuberculosis of the bones 
and joints, we will point out the following ones in use at tlie 
present time. When it has been decided to leave the wliole 
thing to nature, then the diseased spot or member is placed in a 
position wbete it can have the most complete repcsc, which is 
further brought about by putting the patient t.i bed, and by 
the use of all kinds of bandages and immovable irons. Special 
methods of stretching out or of contracting are adopted, forcible 
bending back, like the treatment of hump-bnok by Knlo’s 
method. There are also treatinents by dry air, moist heat, dry 
cupping, massage, active and passive gymnastics, light, and 
the Eoentgen rays. 

The direct action of* medicinal matter on the tuhevculosis- 
oentre, is very widely employed. To this eiul medicinal fluid 
is injected into the diseased spot. To this treatment are used 
preparations of iodine, artenieal add, copper, zinc, calcium, taunio 
add, earholie add, tublimate, iodine, iodofurUy lone coal, 
eamphorated naphthol, talol, eariophil oil, formaline, anajacohm, 
chinotolum, theuerine, aniline paint, chlorate of zinc, enfurbili 
aua, and even plain Kerotme (Benningof), and many other 
like remedies, without number or end. 

Scraping oat or draining out the affected part is also employed 
bat it is not very highly thought of. The diso ised spots are 
opened and cauterized, or cat out or cut off, and finally the 
joints are extracted, or the whole limb is cut off. , 

It has been necessary to give this short ennmerntion of tbe 
varjons methods of treating tnbercnlosis of the bones and joints 
in^rder to show how much energy human beings have expended 
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and are etill expending on the search of >the best means of 
battling witli this terrible foe. 

In treating our patients (amounting to 300), l)y liomneopathio 
means, tlie cluef thing remarkable is this, that the entire treat* 
ment is canied un in the same surroundings as those in 'which 
they fell ill, and the means chiefly employed, are those which 
can, in one way or another, strengthen the defensive powers 
of the system in their struggle against the tabercnlosis poison. 
Wlierever it has been possible, everything has been done to 
improve tlie general condition of the patient. Of course it is 
impossible to deny the beneficial effect which special diet, 
hygienic surroundings, treatment at the estuaries, fresh air, 
whether it be at the sesi or on the hills or steppes, sea-baths, 
and so on, have the ultimate issues of the illness. 

We order out patients to make use of the diseased parts for 
this reason, lliat when the patient is in a motionless condition 
or fixed up in iinmovahle bandages or irons—the diseased spots 
and the tissue surrounding them shrink^ from inactivity, 
concretion takes place, and tluat which formerly moved, bent 
and unbent, heeome.-i almost immovable and useless. When, 
for example, tlic joints of the legs are affected, our invalids 
walk about every day; if a joint becomes inflamed, with 
great pnin, rendering movement diflicult, then the patient is 
allowed to rest for a few days j we treat the inflammatory 
process, and directly it is possible, we make the patient move 
about again. IVIolion before sitting is considered especially help- 
lid, because ^besides the reason above-stated) when the internal 
organs are attacked by tuberculosis, this action still continues; 
becuu^a, when the diseased organ does not cease to work, it 
is well known that the system, as n whole, has a wonderful way 
of accomnuulating itself to everything. Take, for example, 
the fact that when one lung is impaired, the other lung, in order 
to fulfil the double work laid upon it, becomes twice its original 
size and capacity. 

We (homoeopaths), have never naed any outting, ppenii^. 
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•ora^n^ Ant, «r 'pumping oat, beeanBO, ncoorditig to our viotra 
daring the bone-tuberculosis procesSj it is impossible to burden 
the organism with nuother wound, a new diseased spot which 
will demand more and more strength to heal it. It is impossible 
to exart everything from the system, to take away and to give 
nothing in return ; all the more so, that interfering thus it is 
impossible to be sure that the diseased spots are completely 
removed and' that nothing remains. Not only that, such 
enrgical interference opens out a wide net-work of lymphatioe 
and sangniferons vessels—in close proximity to the disease 
centres—-and for that reason the tuberculosis poison can readily 
penetrate hy these paths, into other parts of the system ; new 
disease-centres can be formed, and thus the local process may 
pass into a general one, until it becomes recognised consnmp- 
tion, and the only result is to hasten the sad end. After 
operations scars are liable to appear in places where their 
presence may vitally hinder motion, finally resulting in total 
inactivity. When the diseased spot is scraped or pumped out 
the result is generally winding fistulas, and irregular cavities, 
which make dt very difficult for matter to come away, and 
may even lead to its accumulation, which is not at all desirable. 
However temptiug surgical interference may be at the first 
'glance, with its endeavours to finish with the disease-process 
once and for all, it not seldom happens that one operation is 
Ibllowed by a second, a third, a fourth, until at last the exhausted 
organism perishes under the surgeon’s knife, or until general 
oonsnmption sets in—which is no better. It is, therefore, much 
to be regretted that, in cases of tuberculosis of the bones and 
joints, specialists for internal maladi-is or children’s illnesses, 
BO readily yield np their patients to the surgeon, or, it may be, 
send them to him themselves, notwithstanding the fact that 
the treatment of the patient’s general conditions, even if the 
local treatment of tnberculosie has been temporarily given np, 
is of enormous importance^ hardly less so than that of sargical 
interfereDoe in the disease-centre. If the treatment of tuher> 
csthnni the bouee and jeints were mete- generally rsga.rded in 
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that ligjitx then would be fewer unfortunates, espeoially childpe^ 
,vrho aromie pity in all who see their miserable condition. 

Virchow, that founder of pathological ''cellular^' theory, 
said once, that the changes in the tissues, caused by disease, 
have been discovered (pathology), but that cellular therapeutics 
will hardly be jliscovered. Nevertheless, the founder of homoeo¬ 
pathy, long before Virchow’s time, adopted cellular therapeutics 
most successfully, using homoeopathic medicines, and at the 
present time, in the treatment of tuberculosis of the bones and 
joints, this system shows itself to be most salient. 

Metohnihoff’s discovery of “phagocytosis”—^that is to say, 
of the nature of the white blood globules to war against the 
ememy of the organism showed plainly that the treatment which 
is most capable of strengthening the white blood globules in 
their struggle against the tuberculosis bacilli, is the best and 
most rational for cure of bone and joint tuberculosis. Me^t- 
chnikoff’s idea gave an impulse to a whole series of expenments 
on these and such-like means. 

What has not been adopted, has not been tried, even to the 
injection into the diseased spot of ordinary kerosine (petroleum) 
(Beningoff) ? What have the unfortunate patients not suffered 
in consequence of these experiments, and all in vain; the results 
being all more or less unsatisfactory, chieflyj because the life 
of the organic cellular tissues and their activity was, for the 
most part, ignored. It was no business of the experimenter's 
what became of the unfortunate cellular organism, already 
worn out with tuberculosis poison, when regaled with injections 
into the disease-centre, of some kind of camphorom naphthol, 
always followed by strong inflammatory reaction, with the 
possibility of a stoppage of the blood vessels. If there was any 
measure of success, it was only thanks to God's mercy that 
such a frightful danger as a stoppage of the blood vessels had 
been spared the victim of these experiments. 

In honuB^pathio lireatmeot it is impossible that such a thing* 
could happen. In fiiis treatment the life and action of ^ ■ 
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oallalar orgfanigm is of the first importance. If the taheroalosia 
germs penetrating into the human organism, destroy the oellalar 
elements, first in tubercles and then spreading further and 
further; if in this process of destruction, the defenders of the 
system, the cellular tissues themselves on the one hand, and 
the 'fieucocytes'' on the other hand—are not in ^a condition to 
resist the pressure of the general foe, then homoeopathy possesses 
means, so sure and tried, that there can be no hesitation in 
adopting them. 

One of the best of these is ‘*Hepar~sulphunt,** which is 
generally used for this purpose, in low potencies. Possessing 
the power of^angmenting the afflux (leukocytosis) of the white 
blood globules (leucocytes) in that place where they are most 
needed, Hepar-tulphuria at the same time increases the strength 
and activity of the latter. 

This remedy when taken internally, arouses the white blood 
globules to a more energetic destruction of the tuberculosis 
germs in the diseased spots. The leucocytes, acting on the orga¬ 
nism, as the most favourable centre of action, easily search out the 
foe, wherever he may be. The action of the white blood globules 
develops • all the more energetically, because in my opinion 

Mepar-eulphuris promotes an increased working out in the blood 

% 

of a corresponding^ '^opsonin” (recently discovered by Wright, 
in England), the presence of which, as proved by experience, is 
undoubtedly necessary for the manifestation of activity by the 
white blood globules. In this way, Hepar^^ulphuris, promoting 
the growth of opsonin in the blood, strengthens the defensive 
powers of the system in their struggle with the tuberculosis 
poison and renders that struggle successful. At the present 
time, we see the allopathists trying very much the same method 
of treatment; instead of the former frequent and large doses of 
tuherculin^wcixsW and infrequent doses are given (the same as 
homceopathic) by Dr. Neporojneffand Sokoloff, in St. Petersburg, 
and, it most be owned, that a far greater measure of success 
has been attained than by Koch, in Berlin, or by Doyen, at 
. DaVoa Plata in Switzerland. 
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The tabercolosis germs, driven oat by the white blood 
globules, obliged to take their departure, press to the side of 
the least resistance, which is the lymphatic system. But on 
this path they are hindered by the lymphatic glands which are 
disposed the whole length of the lymphatic system. If the 
pressure of the tuberculosis germs be very great, and if the 
lymphatic gladli cannot resist them, then they perish in the 
struggle, their tissue is destroyed, the glands become coagulated 
and perish. In this way the road is cleared and the tuberculosis 
poison can penetrate wherever it likes. In order to prevent 
this and so to strengthen the lymphatic gland, that may be 
enabled to successfully resist the foe. Homoeopathy possesses 
an excellent remedy which is Mercmiut tolubiliSf and which we 
employ in cases of tuberculosis of the bones and joints in small 
doses. Mercurius tolubilis, besides its other spheres of action, 
acts especially beneficially on the lymphatic gland apparatus. 
Its action consists in arresting the threatening snppuration, 
healing the spreading wounds, increasing the vitality of the 
tissue elements of the glands, and their powers of withstanding 
the enemy, the result of which is victory over the tuberculosis 
germs. 

The germs, in their straggle to get free, try to make their 
way to the surface; first of all there appears a swelling in some 
part, the skin covering this part gets thin and shiny, then 
slightly red, and soon the swelling opens and generally a good 
deal of matter comes out, and the place heals again very quickly. 
l%e fistulse caused by the action of matter have a fairly straight 
course, and do not tend to sinuosity or irregular cavities. 
Consequently the mattei** is not detained, but comes away freely 
and easily. On the opening tuberculosis swellings and in> 
ffammation Hepar-sulphuris and Mercurius act in such a way 
, as to increase the coming-away of matter and hasten the 
healing'Up of the diseased spot. As an outward aid, until these 
swellings open, we employ Belladonua oil, which is pain-sootlisr 
on the cne hand, and by its even warmth helps the action oC 
the white blood-globules on the other. Having well rub^d. 
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the i^Iaoe with Belladonna we cover it with eoft handeji^e. 
fRiie is repeated two or three times in twentj-foar hours. If 
the tuberoulosis swelling has^ for some reason or other^ become 
inflamed, and the pain has increased, then, instead of the 
Belladonna os/, we use heating compresses of Calendula^ until 
Ihe inflammatory process has ceased, when we once more 
continue the treatment with Belladonna oil, * Cleanliness of 
the wounds is an absolute necessity for their speedy healing. 
The wounds are washed thi;ee times a day with a solution of 
Calendula, and dressed with ointment of Calendula or Hydraeih : 
it depends whether the wound needs healing or whether the 
inflammation surrounding the fistual-opening requires lessening. 

At the same time general or local baths of sea-salt are ordered 
with the aim of reinforcing the metabolism stimulating the 
skin layersj increasing the appetite and so on. Under the 
influence of the salt water, the discharge of matter from the 
fistulee becomes more active, then it diminishes, the fistulm are 
free and begin to heal up, and the diseased spot is soon covered 
with scars. 

■Together with the two above-enumerated homoeopathic 
remedies, we also use use Calcium salt. First, in the form of its 
carbonate Calcarea carhoniea. (This salt in homoeopathy, is 
procured from oyster-shells, between the inner and the outer 
hard casing). Secondly we use Calcium salt in the form of the 
phosphate of lime, Calcarea phosphorica. These salts add to the 
nourishment and strength of the patients, and also aid in the 
saturation of the tissues in the disease-centre with lime. Both 
are used in low potencies, from the third centesimal and lower.' 
In order to increase the patient’s nourishment, when swelling 
of the bones and joints appears, and also when the snppnration 
prooees has begnn, and its force and durations may aot fatally 
on the patient’s condition, ezhansting their strength, we 
^nerally employ yet another silica—internally and 
externally in the sixth dilution or lower. So that aooording 
fo the patient’s condition, we often employ one or the other 
utmnedy. A complete cnre requites time, and some {tttiettte hare 
. n^ired treatment for three 'years. 
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. Tuberonlosis of the bonee and joints is a chronic ^ieease^ 
atid therefore its cure is a lengthy one, for this reason, that, 
in the simggle with this foe, we are obliged to have reconree 
to remedies which, when taken for a long time, will not disturb 
or injnre the system. Such remedies are the Homceopatbic 
ones above enumerated. We cannot refrain from calling 
attention to the fact that, in cases where Allopathic doctors 
have found it needful to open, cut away, scrape or pump out, 
and so on, Hepar^ttulphuris has fully replaced the surgeo&’^a 
knife only with the difference, that, for the reasons given above,, 
there has been absolutely no danger of the tuberculosis spread¬ 
ing and becoming general, no fear of part of the diseased centre 
being left, of concretion taking place, bringing with it 
immovability of the joints, or that the fistulsB should become 
sinuous and irregular cavities should be formed, retaining and 
accumulating matter. 

As ours were ell out-patients, we were obliged to treat them 
under those same circumstances and conditions in which they 
fell ill; although, of course, for that very reason the treatment 
necessarily takes much longer, but that is only another proof 
that homcBopathic remedies and nothing else have been instru¬ 
mental in strengthening and aiding the defensive power of 
nature in their struggle with the tuberculosis poison, and 
enabling them eventually to emerge victorious. 

I cannot refrain from repeating the story of a plain workman 
in the Oboukoff Foundry. Feodoroft is the father of a boy whn 
was treated by me for tuberculosis of the processes of the temple- 
bone, just behind the ear. The boy is now ten years old and 
is as healthy and rosy-cheeked as possible; no defect bat 
remained; he is active and merry, and learns his lessons as weH 
as possible; no one would ever suspect him of having bad 
. taberculosis. 

These are the father^s own words. " My son Michael waa 
bora on October 23rd, 1899, prefecrtly healthy and np 
bge of three years he never had anything the matter with hhn^ 
13ien appeared a discharge from ibe right ear, which cd^tinueB 
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for more than a jrear. Acting on the advice of my relativee, 
I ,took him to the German hospital on the Yassilevski Ostroff^ 
where he was examined by an aurist. I took him there four 
times, and each time the doctor handled the boy's ear till it 
bled, and after that I ceased going there. Shortly afterwards 
the discharge ceased. Then the boy fell ill with pleurisy, then 
measles. About fonr months after all that, <iat the end of 
October, 1908, the boy began to complain of pain in the right 
ear. When I enquired the reason, the boy answered that, in 
the summer, another boy had thrown a stone at him, and hit 
him just behind ’ the ear. Two days after he told me this, the 
pain in the ear got so much worse, that the boy screamed day 
and night, ''and then a swelling appeared behind the ear. Then 
I took him to the Prince Oldenburg Hospital for children, 
where the lady doctor told me the boy had mumps, and gave me 
some medicine, which I threw away, because I was convinced 
that my boy had not got the mumps, but something else. From 
Idiere I went to the Court Hospital, near the Taurid Garden, 
where the doctor refused to treat the child, saying he could do 
nothing for him. I was obliged to return home without any 
resnlt, and the unfortunate child was utterly exhausted and 
screamed all night. Next day I asked our Foundry Dr. H., 
to examine him, and he told me the child must certainly be 
operated upon, which I refused to allow. Then I took the 
child to the hospital, to the aurist. Dr. O., who gave hoe 
ointment to be rubbed in behind the ear, and bandages. 
Wounds and matter appeared, the treatment continued for a 
whole year, then the doctor prescribed ointment and drops. 
Finally, the aurist informed me that an operation was necessary, 
and that the patient would be under chlcyroform for two hours. 
I refused to consent, and took the boy to another aurist. 
Dr. Sh., who also said that without an operation it would be 
impossible to effect a cure. Once more I was obliged to consult 
another specialist. Professor O. He treated the boy' for one. 
and a half months, and then declared that an operation was 
absolutely necessary, or else 1 should lose the boy. Once more 
1 ^fiissd to risk the operation, and decided to try tiie Homoso- 
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pathio method of treatment. After that the boy got better and 
better, the aymptoma of disease gradually passed away, and 
eventually my son recovered, his hearing is not in the least im¬ 
paired, and he is now in excellent health." 

Such is the short history of the sufferings and wanderings 
of this poor littib sufferer from tuberculosis of the bone, in a 
city like Petersburg, where there would seem to be everything 
for the speedy and efficacious treatment of such illness. In 
spite of all the unhappy father's efforts and researches, none of 
the Allopathic doctors had anything but surgical interference 
to offer him. Homoeopathy, in this case as in jpany others, 
fully replaced the surgeon's knife, and restored health there, 
where surgical interference would never have been able to do 
so completely. We must also remember that the treatment 
of this body was carried on, not in an expensively appointed 
hospital, but in the modest home of an ordinary workman, 
where the illness first began, and the remedies used were the 
same as already described. 

In finishing this, our short sketch of the treatment of bone 
and joint tuberculosis, it is impossible not to regret that in 
Russia we have not Homoeopathic hospitals and sanatorinms 
where the treatment of such patients could be carried on for 
all to see, where everyone who wished to do so, could see for 
himself and convince himself, how successful Homoeopathy is 
in dealing with tuberculosis of the bones and joints. 

It seems incomprehensible that Allopathic doctors, after 
having tried every im|ginable means for the cure of tubercu¬ 
losis of the bones and joints, even to the injection of simple 
kerotene (petroleum), into the disease-centre, should not only 
refuse to try, but even to hear of, the adoption of our remedies 
in the struggle with this foe. It is time to leave routine and 

to study and examine that system of treatment (Homoeopathy), 

* 

of the basis of which up to now, not one word has been uttered 
during the whole course of study ’ of medicinal science in ^ror 
Higher Schools. 
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lo Aroerioa, that country of every kind of prod'reeSj nearly 
one>third of the population is treated by Homoeopathic meant, 
and the Homoeopathic Medical Colleges in Philadelphia, fioaton, 
Chicago and other tonus include hundreds of professors and 
lecturers and thousands of students. 

The time will come, and it is not far off, wben^the Allopathic 
doctors will be obliged to confess what t^e learned Berlin Pro¬ 
fessor Behring, the investigator of the serum treatment, says 
in his book. 

The book is entitled “ Modern Physiogenetic and Physiothera¬ 
peutic Problems in an Historical Light." Prof, von Behring, 
'Berlin, 1906. In the preface, on pages, zzvi-zzvii, the 

honoured Professor writes aa follows ; “ In spite of all scientific 

speculatious and experiments regarding small-pox vaccination, 

Jeiiner’s discovery remained an erratic block in medicine, till 
the biochemically thinking Pasteur, devoid of all medical class¬ 
room knowledge, traced the origin of this therapeutic block 
to a principle which cannot better be characterised than by 
Hahnemann’s word: 

‘ HoMffiOPATHIC.’ 

“ Indeed, what else causes the epidemiological immunity in 
sheep, vaccinated against anthrax, than the influence previously 
exerted by a virus, similar in character to that of the fatal 
anthrax virus ? And by what technical term could we more 
appropriately speak of the infi^pnce, exerted by a similar virus, 
than by Hahnemann's word : 

' Homosopathy ' ? 

** I am touching here upon a subject anathematised till very 
recently by medical pedantry; but if I am to present these 
problems in historical illumination, dogmatic imprecations most 
not deter me. They must no more deter me now t-hfl " they 
did thirteen years ago, when I demonstrated before the Berlin 
Phyaiological Society, the immunising action of my totanu* 
anti-toxitt, in one millionth dilution. On this occasion I also 
spoke of the production of the serum by treating animals with 
. a poison which acted the better the more it was diluted, n 
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olioiciaD, arho is still livingi remonstrated vritb me, saying tlui 
snob a remark ought not to be made publicly, since it was 
grist for tbe mill of bemoeopathy. I remember vividly bow 
Dubois'Reymond, wbo during the progress of the demonstra¬ 
tions and discussions had become drowsy, suddenly sat up all 
attention, when I replied in about these words 

" Gentlemen, if I had set myself the task of rendering an 
incurable disease curable by artificial means, and should find 
that only the road of homceopathy led to my goal, I assure yon, 
dogmatic consideration would never deter me from taking that 
road.” 

" It seems to me,” continues Professor Behring^ " that the 
words isopathy and isotberapy, homoeopathy and homoebtherapy 
have received their right of citizenship in medicine, without 
the modern Homoeopathists having the right to declare that 
fortune is more in their favour now than at the, time when 
scientific medicine was not yet burdened with my serum the¬ 
rapy.”—The Homaopathic World, July 1, 1911. 








EDITOR'S NOTES. 

1F&18CI Teeth. 

Thece are said to be in this countiy eight factories devoted to the 
niannfacture tf artificial teeth. Last year the manafactureFs sold 
o^er (tOyOOO^OOO of these teeth and this yeat they expect to sell 
between 7&,000,000 and 80,000,000; and every one of these teeth 
goes to replace a natural tooth which, if given proper care and atten¬ 
tion should have remained sound the entire life time.—The North 
Anmriean Journal of EommpaJthy^ June, 1911. 


Sugar as a Dmg. 

Sir J. Sawjer has found sugar—^just ordinary cane sugar—to possess 
valuable therapeutic properties and has used it freely in his practices. 
He claims it to be indicated in all forms' of adynamia, building up 
lAreight and strength in a very satisfactoi^ manner in debilitated 
donations of the system, and free from the nerve-exciting factor 
itsodatsd with the ordinary tonia-^The NwA Afnerieon JowtuU of 
Motnatopnihj/f June, 1911. 

Vaccine Therapy. 

The /ntornotumol Journal of Surgery for October has an editorial 
on The Limitations of Vaccine Therapy” introduced about six 
years ago by Sir E. A. Wright. Among other things the Journal 
says: ^'As Wright {Lancet^ September 17, 1910) justly contends, 
the treatment of grave bacterial infections should not be undertaken 
by those who are ignorant of bacteriology. As he clearly shows, 
too much importance is frequently attributed to the presenoe of a 
particular microbe, when, as a matter of fact, the condition 'may be 
due to a mixed infection, and this, in his opinion, accounts for the 
failure of vaccine treatment in many instances. It naturally follows 
that unless attention is paid to this point the results cannot but be 
incomplete and discouraging.” But more than this expert know¬ 
ledge of bacteriology is needed, for further along the Journal says : 
^ It will thus be seen that the accurate determination of the opsonio 
power of the blood constitutes one of the most important elements 
in tins method of treatment, and demands no less attention than 
the detection of the particular miero-oiganisms concerned in the 
‘causation of the disease and the preparation of an efficient vaccine.” 
AS of this reads like a preUm«eacy*obitaai 7 of the Fooeifis Thrtapy. 
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If may one wants to know bow to am the therafmtle prinoiiito 
that lias at the bottom of this praotioe let 'h^ read Burnett’s little 
monograph—any of them—for it is on this prbeiple that Burnett 
buBt up his great reputation as a carer of disease; but his method 
was very different from the crude, sometames hurtful, and always 
cumbersome (to say nothing of the expense) method of Wri^it, 
and those who hpve gaily followed him, it seems from what is quoted 
above, without the requisite hnowledge.—The ffotnceopatkie iSmorcbr, 
Febmaxy 16, 1911. 


Hunger Benue, 

Whether the Hunger Sense has its seat in tbo i^mach, and 
thirst in the throat, has been the subject of much scientific contior 
versy. The Italian physician Valenti puts the seat of both tbess 
emotions in the gullet; he found that a cocaine injection in ibs 
CBBophagus resulted in immediate suppression of the feeling of both 
hunger and thirst Savages have long known that the obewing 
of coca leaves renders the gullet insensitive and deaths any daaw 
for food or drink.—The Medical May, 1911. 

Fat Digestion in Infiancy. 

F. B. Talbot (Am. Jour. Die. Children, March, 191!) finds that 
large amounts of &t can do a great deal of hwrm to most bnhie?, 
su<^ as come under two clasooa tiiose wki(^ have a normal 
digestion and are unable to digest ezoessive amount of fat, sod 
those which have dimmished powers of digestion and are juushie to 
digest normal amounte of fat. Most {thoufd^ not all) babies can 
digest fii^ witbin reasonable limits. We may increase the percentage 
of fat gradually up to 4 per cent, in moBb normal babiee, whose 
digestive powers have not previously been lowered by crass errore 
in feeding or by infection. These children develop normally wiShir- 
out any of the ngae oiP symptome of fat indigestion, so long ss 
their hygiene is perfect and they have no interouraieiwt iidSsctioB.«T-p 
The Medimi Tmm, May, 19U. 

Otoronic and Eecoiriaiit BaadapHp?* 

WiUsams in the ChaarlMe Medical Jmwnmal in discussing nenrelO’ 
gieal advances in the diagnosis and treatment of chronic sndi 
neeujmnt faeadadies, 'exdudes headache from eyo-rtein,. as he ^as 
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tkoUung new to add. In organic new growtiia a periodieity occurs, 
for in oases of headache from oezpbral tumors the headache may 
disappear for weeks at a time. If the new growth cannot be locali¬ 
sed intraraural pressure must be relieved at once to save the eyeught. 
Bepeated lumbar punctures will accomplish this, but it is safer and 
more effective to remove a flap of cranium from under the temporal 
muscle. If the headache be purely toxic, psychic perturbations 
nearly always precede the actual pain, sometimes for days, and by 
detecting these the physician can forestall the headache in the pa¬ 
tient* who has a tendency to them constitutionally or from unhygienic 
environment. The headache must also be differentiated from the 
induced one of hysteria, and the simulated one of the malingerer or 
ae^er of sympathy, headache being a current conventional lie. 
Thus no physician should try to dismiss a headache as imaginary. 
Oven after determining its pathogenesis; for psychic disorders re¬ 
quire treatment \ and all headaches are warnings of disease of body 
oor mind, the source of which should be attacked, and not the head¬ 
ache, which is a mere symptom, the case may be, the thera- 
peuses should be dietetic, surgical, or psychic and, of course, hygien¬ 
ic ; pharmacodynamics are rarely the indication.—^The North Ameri- 
om Journal of Hommopalhy^ J^y> 1911. 

The Becognition of Incipient Tuberculosis. 

Faller in the LtmcBtUlinic bdieves that when a case of tubercu- 
knis can be diagnosed from physical findings, it has already gone 
farther than it ought. The disease in its earliest stage may be 
diagnosed from its clinical symptoms. The value of family history 
should not be underestimated, although its chief importance lies 
in the fisct that the environment of the parent is usually that of the 
children, and that both have the same sources of infection. The 
personal history has considerable presumptive value, while the 
patient’s home surroundings and occupation are important fea¬ 
tures. History of previous diseases, especially pleurisy, is of 
great importanoa Grippe, measles, pneumonias, are to be givm 
serious consideration. Probably the first symptom noted by the 
patient is languor, a feeling of unwonted Iptiness, and then of an 
aching, boring sensation of the limbs. Gradually the boring, 
achh^g character devdops, most severe in the afternoon when 
fover is banning to manifest itself, until the patient realises 
rtiiat it is not huanesa. This fatigue wears away toward even- 
^ ife^ to reappear the next day. This symptom" becomes less marked 
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as the disease progresses. Following okm^ upon this symptom 
and like it a consequence of toxemia, is anorexia. Extreme an-^ 
orexia is not the rule, but the ^mptom is marked, and while there 
may at times be a desire for food, a few mouthfuls will satisfy or 
cause a feeling of repletion. As a result of the extreme &tigue 
there is a slight loss of weight very early—not the extreme noticed 
later but rather a muscular atrophy, located in certain groups of 
muscles. But though this atrophy or loss of weight may be slight, 
it is a constant phenomenon. Dyspnea is also an early symptom 
of great import It will nearly always be found that. the patient 
will admit that in the performance of even slight exercise, more 
or less dyspnea is excited. The heart action will always be found 
to be rapid and the blood tension low, while the blood picture 
corresponds to anemia. There is no one diagnostic sign of so great 
importance as temperature, and in no other disease does a slight 
vaiiation indicate so much. A two hour record should be kept, 
and a recurrent temperature of 99*30 when the patient is at rest 
should be considered as fever. The maximum temperature is usually 
reached about 4 p.m., although the time is variable. While it 
seldom exceeds 100 degrees and is often less, yet the intensify, 
persistency and constancy are characteristic. One of the most 
significant and helpful features of the temperature is the morning 
hypothemia, the thermometer usually showing at 97 degicoo or even 
less if taken in the early ipoming before the patient has arisen. The 
author does not consider the physical signs, because he believes 
that in a great majority of cases the diagnosis should be made 
before anatomic changes can be elicited by the usual methods of 
physical examination. But the above symptoms, even in the ab¬ 
sence of cough, and after the other conditions which simulate 
tuberculosis have been excluded, should be sufficient to warrant a 
diagnosis of incipient tuberculosis as surely as the diagnosis of 
fypboid fever in the absence of its classic symptoms.—^The Nwrih 
Ammccm Journal of HovyBopaihy^ 1911. 

^ Quinine and Urea Hydrochloride Anesthesia. 

The Long Idand Mtdical Jounud^ in a review of the advanoee 
in surgery during 1910, says that among the newer local anesthetics 
qninine and urea hydrochloride demand attention because of the 
numerous favorable reports that have been made. H. F. Graham^ 
who tried it in a limited series of ysew, belieTes that its field e& 
iMftilneBS is limited. ^'Where only a smidl lamonnl of solntioni^iB ^ 
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Beoesaary, cocaine, euoaine or noTooaine is preferable, beoatiee they 
give more prompt and better aBeethesia. In eseiaion of the adult 
toDBilfl, becanae of the loMened hemorrhage, in operationa around 
the anna beCHuae of the long duration of the aneatheeia, and in 
operationa requiring the injection of large quantitiee of solution, 
will be found the greateat field of uaefiilnew of thia aneathetic. 
A one-half to two peieent aolution is used and it may be boiled 
without deterioration.—-The North dmartcon Jowmal of Homao- 
ptUky^ July, 1911. 

A Medical Lexicographer on Oreek. 

A medical dictionary embodying many new features has been 
published r^oently, the autber being Dr. Thomas L. Stedman, 
editor of the l^ew York Medical Record. In the preface some wise 
remaka are made by Dr. Stedman. In referring of the etymology 
of medical terms, he deplores the elimination of Greek from the 
currioulain of schools and colleges in the United States, the result 
of which has been that only a small percentage of even well- 
educated physicians of the present day can read the Oreek characters. 
In consequence of this, he has deemed it advisable, though under 
protest, in the case of words derived from Greek sources to give 
these in Boman letters rather than in Greek. He desires to register 
bis conviction that the elimination of Greek from the schools of 
the the United States has done much to bavbarise the language oS. 
medioine and to render necasBaiy special dictionaries of the science. 
NeverAeless, he holds the opinion that some day the pendulum 
will swing the other way, and a new renaissanoe will again join 
eultura to knowledge to make the perfect physician.—^The Lancet, 
June 24, 1911. 

The Oeteology of the Bushmen. 

There has been added lately to the Museum of the Boyal College 
of Surgeons of England an extensive oolleotion of skeletons of 
Bushmen which will [wove of great iaterest to those engaged in 
the study of the pigmy races of fnr-ikiiid. Along with other 
•peeimeBB added during the last 12 months these skeletons will be on 
jo,. eouBcil BOOM, of ttw on Xbursdsy and 

JUday, July 6th and 7th, from 10 a.ii. to 6 p.x., and on Saturday, 
r^he 6th, from 10 a.'iL to 1 p.ii. Ibis epeoial exhibition is open, as 
^ fsvithe Mnswim itstif, to all medioal asen/and the aervtoesof the 
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ttaseniil staff are tt%Aj at the disposal of riaitonl. The ontstandhig 
featare of the Bushinen, besides their small size and negroid trait% 
is Ibe javenlie character of the adult skeletiona The Bushmen are 
in one sense adult boys. One of them shows a remarkable instance 
toleration of injury. The upper teeth have ground the food 
against the alveolar border of the lower jaw until the inferior dental 
nerve has been fi^ly exposed on the grinding surface. At the annual 
exhibition numerous additions to the pathological collection, to the 
Bwies of malformations, to the series of human anatomy, and 
especially to prehistoric British races, will be on view.—^The Aandal, 
July 1, 1911. 

Zinc Ionisation in LupoB Vulgaris. 

As our columns show, ionisation, or the introducUon of drugs into 
the system by electricity, is coming much more into vogue and 
give satisfactory results in many conditions In The LamCXT of 
April 22nd Dr. J- Curtis Webb reported encouraging result from 
the treatment of colitis and proctitis by ionisation of a solution of 
kino sulphate introduced into the bowel. In a recent number of 
the Liverpool Medico-Chirwgieal Jourmal Dr. Q. O. Stopford-Taylor 
and Dr. B. W. M^cKenna have reported good results from the 
treatment of lupus vulgaris by ionisation of the same salt Ek>me 
years ago Dr. Stopford-Taylor ingeniously suggested a plan whereby 
the electric current might be concentrated on lupus nodules. The 
homy layer of the epidermis offers considerable resistance to the 
passage of the current, and if there is any break or abrasion of the 
epidermis the current tends to concentrate there. Lupus nodules 
are covered with ill-developed epithelium which is less resistant to 
the action of liquor potasam than the surrounding healthy skin. If, 
therefore, the part to be treated is briskly rubbed over with a 
pledget of cotton-wool soaked in liquor ’potasae the lupus nodules 
ate denuded of their epithelial covering and appear as moist 
gslatinoiu masses embeddecTln the skin. The part is then thoroughly 
wiped with dry absorbent wool, and two or three layers of lint or 
a thick pad of cotton-wool, soaked in a 2 per cent, solution of zinc 
diloride or a 10 per cent, solution of zinc sulphate, are applied. 
The pad should exactly cover the part. Over this is placed a zinc 
rieotrode, which is firmly pressed on and is attached to the positive 
pole of a battery. The indifferent electrode is a pad soaked in a 
■oluticm of sodium or ammonium chloride, and is applied to some 
distant part of the body and connected with the negative pola 
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ourrent is obtained from the ordinary galranio battery of 12 or 24 
oells, from aocumulators, or from the mains through a switch-board. 
If the current is obtained from an ordinary galvanic battery or 
accumulator, a rheostat to graduate the intensity of the current^ 
and a milli^mp remeter to measure it, are required. The current 
is switched on gradually, as any sudden alteration in strength is 
likely to cause painful shock. The intensity to be aimed at is from 
2 to 3 milliamp6res for each square centimetre of surface, which 
most patients can bear. The duration of the sitting should be from 
.10 to 20 minutes, but may be less if the patient cannot bear so 
much. The current should be switched off gradually. On removing 
the pad every lupus nodule is found noverted into a dry glazed 
whitish plug. Where the skin is not broken there is no evidence 
of the pass^ige of the current. After removing the electrode a 
burniug sensation is felt, and after an hour or two thei-e are consider¬ 
able swelling and redness of and around the part treated. From 
the surface denuded of epithelium serum slowly exudes and dries 
into a crust, which should no be disturbed. All that is necessary 
is to apply a calamine or lead lotion. In about a fortnight the 
crust falls and considerable improvement is seen. Some of the 
nodules have completely disappeared, others are smaller, and all 
are. more or less superficial. The treatment should be repeated every 
fortnight untill the disease has completely disappeared. The 
ultimate result is a smooth, pliable, and elastic scar. The curative 
effect is due to several factors: (1) Zinc ions are powerful germi¬ 
cides I (2) they have strong coagulating drying properties'; (3) as 
a result of the oedema produced by the current, which may last 
for several days, serum laden with opsonins and phagocytes comes 
into contact with tubercule bacilli in the nodu^ba For lupus 
vulgaris, in which the nodules are discrete, Dr. Stopford-Taylor 
and Dr. MacKenna liave fouAd the treatment superior to any other 
in speed, efficacy and scar. They obtained remarkable successes 
in extensive lupus which had beto treate(^by X rays, Finaen light, 
or other methods with great improvement, but had persisted in the 
form of a few scattered nodules. Such nodules may at any time 
become foci of fresh extension and are best treated by zinc ionisation. 
The treatment may also be applied with great advantage to lupus 
of the mucus membrane cff lipornosft—^The Zonoet, July 1, 

1911. 
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Bditof^i Note$. 

A Natural Hair Bestorer. 

It is reported that Sir Ernest Shockleton recommends extrema 
cold as one of the best means of strengthening the hair. Almost' 
all that vent with him on his Antarctic expedition found that their 
hair grew thicker and stronger as they approached'tho Pole. It was 
also found that bald-headed men were almost never found among 
those who worked for a cold-storage company, where the men work 
all day in a temperature of 20 degrees of frost, and the cold seemed 
to make the hair thicker.—The North American Journal of Homceo^ 
pcUhy^ June, 1911. 

Campaign to Supply Milk for Babies. 

The Committee on Infant Moi'tality, of which 4Dr, Godfi^y 
H. Pisek is chairman, started its campaign to raise $300,000 for the 
yearly maintenance of sixty milk stations throughout the Borough 
of Manhattan. At the regular meeting held at the Plaza Hotel it 
was announced that the city budget for 1911 contains an appropriar 
tion of $40,000 for the support of milk stations. Dr. Abraham 
Jacobi argued that more could be done to lessen infant mortality 
by sending nurses into the home to explain to mothers than by 
lengthy lectures from eminent doctors.—^The Norih American Jour¬ 
nal of Homoeopathy^ June, 1911. 

To Kill FUes. 

The Southern California Practitioner states, among its thera¬ 
peutic Hints, that while sticky fly-paper, traps and liquid poisons 
are among the valuable things to be used, the latest, cheapest and 
best is a solution of formalin or formaldehyde in water. A spoon¬ 
ful of this liquid put into a quarter of a pint of water and exposed 
in a room will be enough to kill all the flies. Another cheap and 
reliable poison which is not dangerous to human life, is bichromate 
of potash in solution. /)ne dram is dissolved in two ounces of 
water and a little sugar added, and the solution placed in shallow 
dishes about the house. But perhaps the simplest plan of all is 
to heat a shovel or similar article and drop on it 20 drops of phenol. 
The vapor kills the flies. A room may be quickly cleared’ of 
flies by burning pyrethrum powder in it The vapor stupefies the 
insects and they may* then be swept up and burned .—Tixoi Notth 
Anmican JourwU if Homaopathyt June, 1911. ^ 
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Cleanings from ConttmfprarQ ICitrrature. 

A SERIES OP ONE HUNDRED CONSECUTIVE CASES 
OF ABDOMINAL HYSTERECTOMY FOR 
FIBROIDS, WITH TWO DEATHS. 

By Edwin A. Neatby, MD., 

Phyiteian for Di$e<ue9 of Womm to the London Eomceopathic BotpitaL 

Tbe history of hysterectomy for uterine fibroids is strangely like that 
of ovariotomy for ovarian cysts. 

Since 1809, when young Ephraim McDowell did his first ovariotomy 
in the backwoods of Kentucky, much has happened. In those early 
days ovarian tumoura attained enormous proportions, so that the small 
emaciated body of the patient seemed to be but an appendage to a huge 
unwieldy tumour. Such ovarian tumoura are now practically never 
seen. 

Less than twenty years ago uterine fibroids, of which almost similar 
language might be used, were not infrequently met with, and they were 
even more difficult to deal with. Their weight reached 80 lbs, or more. 
The largest tumour 1 have ever seen was in a patient under my own 
care at the London Homceopathic Hospital in 1897, a short, square-built 
woman, whose abdomen measured 50 in. in girth, and contained a tumour 
so large that it was by mechanical pressure squeezing all power of 
functionating from heart, lungs, and kidneys, and was causing serum to 
exude everywhere below the waist in big bullea under the epidermis. 
She died, and any attempt at surgical interference, had it been made, 
would only have accelerated her death. It was an enormous retro¬ 
peritoneal fibroid, whose dimensions had been rapidly increased by 
general cystic degeneration. The solid part of the tumour weighed over 
97 lbs.; the fluid from the cyst measured 12 pints. 

The next largest was a more solid tumour, also retroperitoneal, if my 
mempry serves me rightly which was owned by a patient of Dr. Burford'a 
at a still earlier date. With heroic courage Dr. Burford tackled this 
gigantic mass, and removed it. 

Operators still meet tough cases, but for bulk t^iese instances are now^- 
days seldom matched. As in the case of oi^arian cysts, early surgical 
interference prevents such ungainly developments. 

We do not know who performed the first hysterectomy but it was 
probably done in error for an ovarian, and its pedicle was fixed in the 
abdominal wall, as was that of ovarian cysts in the early days of ovario- 
tomy. For -the latter the clamp was abandoned about the year 1878- 
1880 ; for the former it was in general use until about 1890, and was 
clung to by some suecesafal surgeons much longer. 

The first instauca of the adoptiou of the intra-, retro-, or sub-peritoneal 
^XQSfifaod of treating the pedicle in Londo&HMS by Dr. Haywood Smith 
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in the year 1892. It first performed ia the London Homoeopathie 
Hospital on a patient of my own in the year 1896. A very favourable 
ease of a small pedicle presented itself and the opportunity was thos 
thrust upon me to accept the new method. So long as the extra-peritoneal 
method prevailed, the mortality remained high, while to-day for both 
operations it is being reduced almost to a vanishing point. 

My interest in uterine fibroids was first aroused by my teacher and 
colleague, Dr. BurSord, who suggested that I should make a special study 
of these growths. Like a living germ, that interest has grown and 
developed. I cannot think the enthusiasm I have been able to bring to 
bear upon the subject ill-placed when 1 bear in mind the large proportion 
of women whose lives are rendered miserable by these growths, and 
when 1 remember that as to their etiology we are still in the dark. ,Of 
the intimate pathlological processes lying behind their growth and dege¬ 
neration there are many problems unsolved. From the cljuical point of ^ 
view, however, and as regards saving life and preserving health for those 
women who confide themselves to oiir care, we are to-day in a better 
position than ever before. It is on this clinical side that I wish to bring 
some facts tq your notice. 

I have so often spoken or written on this subject that I fear lest I 
should weary you. For this reason I am reading only portions of my 
paper, which can appear in its entirety elsewhere, and be available for 
reference in the event of anyone desiring to pursue the subject., 

At the outset 1 freely acknowledge that I am a supporter of early 
operation for fibroids. Some years of careful attention to the subject, 
a fairly intimate acquaintance with its literatnre, and a careful study 
of the history of myomatous patients, both before and especially after 
operation, have led me gradually but surely to that position. If the 
facts and observations I have the pleasure to submit to you in any 
degree influence your judgment in the same direction, my object in 
presenting this paper will have been attained. 

The place of any operation in the treatment of a diseased condition 
depends upon a variety of circumstances and considerations. Among 
these the following are the roost important:— 

(1) The natural history of the disease. 

(2) The features of the individual case. 

(3) The efficacy of other treatment. 

(4) The results, immediate and remote, of the particular operation. 

It is with the fourth consideration—the results of operation—that this 
contribution \o the subject is concerned, but I should like in passing to 
insist on the prime importance of skilful ansBathetization. A good 
anssthetist is a great asset^-one who has an eye to see the need for a 
change of anmsthetic, and who gives the surgeon no anxiety. Among 
our own ranks Dr. Powell, Dr. Grantham Hill, Dr. Vincent Green, and» 
Dr. Austin Beynolds ar4 such, and to them all 1 • take the opp<irttti)|ty ^ 
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of expreaaing my iodebtedneBs for invalaable and iiidkpenBable belp 
npatiotingly and patiently rendered. 

This factor (the results of operation) might be stated in a few words, 
bat as it is intended to supply in this paper some recent facts these will 
be brought forward before the conclusion is advanced. What then are 
the results—immediate and remote—of hysterectomy ? It is now-a-days 
comparatively easy to state general mortality of this operation. Before 
referring to published figthres 1 shall mention some,particulars of my 
own series as being of more immediate interest to myself. Taking a 
consecutive series of one hundred abdominal hysterectomies I have had 
two deaths. The first of these was unexplained. The lady was a 
patient of the late Dr. Dyce Brown’s, aged 49 (Case 12). She was 
extremely aneemic^ with a low-tensioned pulse, and had long had 
persistent menorrhagia. The operation was tedious ; the patient took the 
s^ncesthetic badly. After doing very well until the fourth day she was 
seized quite suddenly with severe pain in the left aitle of the abdomen, 
followed quickly by rapid pulse, collapse, and death. No post mortem 
was obtainable. The second fatal case was iu a married woman, aged 39. 
She had ^had menorrhagia, aneemia and aneemic bruits. A fibroid was 
found in the posterior wall. Immediately after operation bronchitis set 
in. Yarious medicines wene used, but she became exhausted, and died 
a fortnight after eperation from sudden heart failure while straining 
at stool. There was no sign of abdominal disturbance, the pulse occa¬ 
sionally reached 129, but was only 100 on the day of her death. With 
respect to these two deaths they serve to spoil a good record, but certainly 
do not form even the beginning of an argutneut against hysterectomy. 

1 entertain no doubt that bad those patients been operated on some 
coiftiderable time earlier they might have recovered. They form therefore 
an item in the mass of evidence in favour of early operation. 

Should the question be asked, this low mortality exceptional ? ”, 
my answer would be ‘‘no.” Prior to this series my own death-rate was 
decidedly higher, but it included cases, mostly already published, done 
by the old extra-peritoneal method, and the early example of the new 
operation. At that stage of transition all operators lacked experience 
in the newer method, and the details of asepsis were not yet perfected. 

In the year 1896 the representative mortality W2ts over 22 per cent.; 
ten years later the average of nine hospitals''was 3*1 per cent, in 348 
cases. These figums were<coliected by Bland-Sutton and Giles. Dr, Giles 
has published a series of 320 hysterectomies for fibroids and fibrosis^ 
with a mortality of 4*3 per cent This list is probably unfair to himself 
and his present-day death-rate, for it includes eases done some years ago. 
Since that the general mortality has probably improved, and Bland- 
Sutton has publi^ed an account 100 cases without a death. Similar 
results cannot alWays be repeated, but it wae very cloeely approximated 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, where Kelly and Cullen had a mortality 
. of^dfilj just over 1 per cent, in nearly 200 owea—two deaths in one 
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haudred and ninety-two/ The latest Engluh writer on the eubjeet 
says the mortality should not exceed one per cent. I could have presented^ 
to you a list of seventy consecutive cases without a death, but it appeared 
fairer to give the more extended series. 

I am reminded here of the aiiffisthetist who auuounoed a series of 
S,500 patients with one death, which was immediately capped by another 
with 5,000 with no deatha As a punishment this poor man promptly 
had two deaths, leaking his list descend to the average line. So, gentle¬ 
men, I would ‘‘touch wood” while announcing my own results. It is 
scarcely to be expected that any operation will have an indefinite record 
of no deaths, for man is mortal. Against some of the pitfalls it is 
impossible wholly to provide—such as aneesthetic accidents, pulmonary 
thrombosis, certain renal complications, or the rapture of a pelvic 
abscess during operation. Many cases we do not see until we are obliged 
to accept risks or decline to stretch out a helping hand ^ to oar needy 
neighbour. 1 have always held it to be a duty to give a patient a chance^ 
even a remote one, rather than to consider one’s mortality record. 

The ground is now cleared for taking up the cousideration of the 
remote results of the operation. In order to justify its performance a 
low mortality must be accompauied by restomtion to a reasonable degree 
of health, or failing that, by arrest of steadily downward progress, la 
the event of an uufavourale remote issue an explanation of its nature 
and cause must be sought. My owu series shows that I have been able 
to ascertain the after history of seveuty-three out of the hundred. Of 
those in whom a report has been obtained three have subsequently died. 
In one of these the result was unexpected. Dr. Greig, under whose care 
the patient was, informed me that a large infiltratiug mass rapidly 
appeared in the pelvis, aud she died within eighteen mouths. At the 
time of operation the microscope showed no evidence of sarcoma in the 
parts examined; no post mortem was made. In this case of supposed 
sarcoma, the patient, a single woman, aged 60, bad had a large multi¬ 
nodular tuinodf, which had produced reteution. It was impacted in 
the pelvis aud had pushed the bladder and uterus up Into the abdomen. 
The uterus was studded with fibroids of various sizes. The sequel 
proves that the tumour (Case 49) ^was probably sarcoma from the first, 
aud that the stump was iufected at the time of operation. 

In the other two cases 'recurrence was ODt surprisiug. One of the 
patients (Case 29) was a single woman, aged 66, who had had a growth 
many years, and had reached the menopause at the age of 51, She had 
carefully husbauded her tumour, and after rejoicing in its “quiescence” 
for those fifteen years,*'was disturbed to fiuA' thnt heemorrbage aud foul 
discharge came on. They had been present for a year when she first 
■aw me. This “benign” growth had kept her more or less invalided for 
years, had prolonged the menses until die was 61, had caused 
heart to be hypertophi^ and dilated. It had then become qmesenC 
and lulled her into a'eenw of ^ 
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aiwakeaed. At the operation it was foand to consist of man y 
pedunculated suhaerous growths, and a mass filling Douglas’ pouch, and 
pushing lip tlie uterus into the abdomen. Some of the inasseB were 
calcifying, aud one was undergoing cancerous degeneration. Fau- 
hjsterectomy was carefully performed, but a year later a distinct recur¬ 
rence had taken place. She was afterwards lost sight of, but I have 
little doubt that she went into some workhouse infirmary and died 
Uiere. c 

In the third case (tO), the period had been excessive until 64 years 
of age, her last child was born twenty years previously. She had had 
recurrent haemorrhages for four or five months ; there was a tumour 
projecting from tlie pelvis of which the patient was unaware, the cervix 
was infiltrated and hard ; the mobility of the uterus was lessened. Pan- 
hysterectomy was performed, from which the patient recovered well, 
but six mouths ^^ater, bladder symptoms set in, due to recurrence,* and 
•he died of exhaustion after about another year. 

While dealing with malignant changes occurring in myomatous uteri, 
I must refer to one or two more cases of the kind. K.C. (93) was a 
married woman, aged 68, without family ; menstruation ceased at 54 ; 
she said that three years ago “something seemed to break,’’ and a dis¬ 
charge of “blood and slime” occurred lasting for a week, aud then ceasing. 
For the last ten weeks there had been offensive leucorrluca. A much 
enlarged uterus was found, with a lump projecting into Douglas’ pouch. 
The uterus was explored, but although the cavity appeared to be scraped 
clean the odour did not cease. The sound passed about 2^ iu., but not 
nearly to the summit of the swelling. It was decided to remove the 
uterus at an eariy date ; this was done by pau-hysterectomy. During 
the' operation the upper pole of the tumour was seized with a vulsellum, 
whereupon it ruptured, and the sponges aud adjacent skin, &c., were 
covered with thick, dark green, foul-smelliug pus. On examining the 
specimen a fibroid was fouud in the posterior wall, shutting off the upper 
part of the uterine cavity, which had become distended with pus. The 
wall was thin aud softened, although very tense and hard prior to 
rupture. The cavity was lined with a columnar-celled carcinoma. 

My interpretation of this sequence of events is' that for three years 
the patient had had pyo-metra from obstruction of the cavity by the 
fibroid; that the irritation of the growth aud the pus had induced 
cancerous changes which were of comparatively recent date. The general 
health had not suffered enough to warrant the supposition that the 
carcinoma had existed so long. Here again the growth had deferred the 
menopause for seven or eight years, and had caused pyo-metra, aud pro¬ 
bably cancer. 

Case 9S, J. S., is another instance of associated fibroid and cancer, 
{he fibroid being of a more, ancient date than the cancer. The former 
consisted oi a cervical mass the size of a golf-bal^ occupying the anterior 
'lip^'tlie cervix and projecting ktto the ▼egiae» wl^e small nodolee were 
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felt in tbe bodj. Some inspicions nodalee were felt on the vaginal wait 
dose to tbe posterior lip. Pan-hysterectomy and exdsion of the upper 
part of vagina were performed. On opening the nterns it was] found 
to be very extensively affected with CHrcinoma of the endometrium. 

Owing to the destruction of our laboratory at the Loudon Hoapitali 
some of the specimens 1 should like to have shown, as well as the 
microscopic sections, have perished. 

Case 73, sent do me by Dr. Ord, proved to be a fibroid situated at tbe 
right uterine cornu, which had undergone carcinomatous changes. < It was 
BO extensively involved—tbe whole nodule seeming to be infiltrated-that 
1 conclude it was originally a case of adeno-myoma. The patient was 
a single woman, aged 66, she had complained of irregular haemorrhage for 
two and three quarters years, with sharp pain in right iliac region, ex¬ 
tending to the groin and down the leg. Dr. Ord has kindly informed me 
that she is doing well, and is free from recurrence so far. • 

Of Case 1 have been unable to secure any Bubsequent history. 

£• W., aged 52 (Case 31) was married twenty^niue years, without 
chUdren, suffered from fibroids and commencing malignant disease. 
Latterly she had irregular and excessive menstruation with foul dis¬ 
charge; also pelvic pain, loss of flesh, and anssmu^ Pan-hystereotomy 
was performed in 1907, from which she made a good recoveiy. This 
year the local medical man reports, ‘^No further 'symptoms of uterine 
trouble; gained in strength and weight; now has a slight hemiplegia on 
the left side probably due to alcoholism.’’ 

There have thus been eight cases complicated by malignant disease, 
out of my 100 hysterectomies for fibroids. Of these, seven were carcinoma. 
This is a large proportion and tends to support the belief, not in itself 
unreasonable, that the presence of myomata predisposes to cancer. This 
is too large a question to go into here, but the most experienced observers 
and operators lean towards the view that such is the case, and some 
accept it as proven. 

The most uusatisfactOTy cases after those for malignant changu in 
fibroids are those where a considerable degree of neurasthenia is present 
In such it is desirable to warn the patient that while the main feature 
which prevents recovery is removed the climb back to tbe uplands of 
health will be long and tedious. The operation will not cure the 
neurasthenia, but it will perdiit of its being cured. 

Accordingly two of my patients have made slow progress. One of 
these wae a single lady of culture and refinement, whose life had been 
rendered miserable by dysmeuorrhcea and menorrfaiigia. The uterus was 
the subject of a number of interstitial fibroids, and a submucous fibrous 
polypus, and was more or less fixed in a position of netroflexion by strong 
adhesions. Life was at once rendered comfortable by the absence of 
pain and bleeding coincident with the arrest of menstruation by ths» 
hysterectomy. This was^more than two years ago, although great jps- 
provement 1^ taken pllu», the bodily and mental vigour had imt yet 
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been fallj restored wben T last beard. The other case operated upon in 
the Horaneopathic Hospital eras a spinster, aged 46, She was never so 
bad as the foregoing, and was the subject of coccj-godjnia; here the 
general improvement is also slow. I learn that she is now in good healths 
lb the list of unsatisfactory cases must be add^ that of F., aged 39, 
whose stretigtK was reduced by menorrhagia and intermenstrual white 
and brown discharge. This had been going on for fifteen years. The 
patient litid had seven children, but none for tea years. No proper note 
was tafcen of her heart, but it was said to be “weak,” and she suffered 
from anmtnia and cough. Nine months after operation she suffered from 
“heart attacks,” which kept her awake at night; this, unfortunately, is 
the last we heard of her. 

This is the end of the decidedly unfavourable remote after-results. 
They comprise three deaths from malignant disease, occurring within two 
years of the operation, as far as my memory serves me (Cases 40, 49 and 
S9}. In two of these the result was feared, because the condition was 
recognized, and the recurrence (probably sarcoma) was therefore un¬ 
expected. 

Oa recalling to my mind the details of the history of these cases, three 
fatal, seven unsatisfactory, and two indifferent ones, the point which 
impresses me most forcibly is that the results might have been far differ¬ 
ent had the operation been performed earlier—one of the two fatal cases 
might have been saved—one might almost say would have been. In view 
of one of the cases recorded here having uo recurrence for three and a 
half years, of others of five years and longer date, not included in thia 
series, I am of opinion that the result of operation for fibroids with cancer 
is decidedly favourable, and all those who died of recurrence would have 
had a good chance of being alive now if operated upon at an early date 
of their malady. 

* It is equally true of the neurasthenic and cardiac cases that early op¬ 
eration would have given much more favourable results. 

There remain three classes of cases to which £ wish to direct your 
Kttention quite briefly. Those with a marked degree of anaemia come 
hrat; there are twelve mentioned, but I think the notes are incomplete 
on this point Thking the twelve, six, after intervals varying from nine 
months to three years, had not yet recovered robnst heal^. Two years 
later one of the six seemed to be quite well again. Of the twelve five 
were recorded «s being severely aammio; respecting two of these it ie too 
eeiiy 4e draw any conclusion as to their 'final degree of leeovery. Three 
ethers when last heard<abouthad'iiiade>a good permanent recovery,.and 
one srho had cancer had recovered her general healdi,, bnt was recently 
the subject of a “ slight >heaiiplegia”; her case has been reported earlier^ 

f eMM we have net alsraye kept-a record of the hsomoglobin of 
‘^ese pstietiti. ftr is stated- by German ^authorities that it is^unsafe to 
eporatw^less the hsemoglobSa is over 80 percent^ asod Blair- Bell said -it 
shbtdd bs'40 per oeliti ’ 1* Cannot accept the'htsmoglobin percentage sd a 
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guide, for I bave operated eacoessfully with only 25 per cent v 1 do ediui^ 
howerer, that Tory anttmic patiente hare lees reeiatance againtt eepeio 
than others. Two of the ^ery severe cases, where breathlessness wai 
quite incapacitating, had percentages of about 60 per cent, which roee^ 
after taking iron, to 70 and 73 per cent In Case 38, sent to me by Or. 
Epps, the hsemoglobiu rose from 45 to 80 per cent, from April to Juaf^^ 
while the patient was taking iron. She had a large submucous fibroid 
occupying the uterine cavity. 

Case 32, another of the severely ansemic patients, had 40 per cent, of 
. hanioglobin. She was very pale for many yean, and ia among the im¬ 
perfect recoveries. 

Case 50 had 45 per cent, of hoemoglobin. 

Anemia due to hemorrhage is rapidly benefited in most eases by prot- 
ozalate of iron, though this does not check the bleeding. More impor¬ 
tant than the percentage of hemoglobin ia the duration of anaemia and 
the size of the tumor. Long standing anaemia and a large tumor both 
tend to induce brown degeneration of the cardiac muscle. This is more 
serious than low haemoglobin, which is rapidly repaired up to a certain 
degree, especially in women, provided the haemorrhage be arrested. The 
second class of cases to which I just referred was those in whom I have 
called the results medium. Of these there are fourteen. Such ezpressiona 
as the following describe these patients, the language is their own: 

“ Fairly well” ; certainly better ’’; “ fairly well and at work**; "gets 
about well but is very stout''; 'Agoing on satisfactorily, backache^'; 

much less anaemic, able to do her work”; “gaining strength.” One 
patient remaiued well and rosy, but had a large lump filling the broad 
ligament, which was feared to be sarcoma, but is slowly disappearing. 

It was probably a late baematoma. 

Thirdly come those classed as complete recoveries, where the patient 
was restored to full health ; these number 37. The language used by 
these patients to describe the results of the operation is on this wise ; 
“Wonderful success, now at work in India”; “quite comfortable”; 

* very well, indeed ” ; “ excellent, stout but active ” ; “ very much 
trpnger, can walk longer distance than for years ” ; “ very well, strong 
as ever, never any pain ”; “ best of health since operation ” ; “ well ”; 

** nicely ” ; “ well so far ” (in recent case); “ very well, no bladder 
diflSculty'' ; “ better than ever been.” 

The remainder of the hundred cases are either too recent to enrol or 
are untnu^ble. 

One other point before I close beans on results, ^tients and their 
husbands often ask what effect the operation will have on their sexual 
.relations. Theorising cannot settle a question of this kind. In a num¬ 
ber of oases I have instituted inquiries, and though I have not compiled 
, tile answers, the results may be stated as follows : Where dyspareuoi^ 
or lack of sexual iust^ot, were due to other causes, the operation bss 
fflBtetsd np Ofls pstieut, aged 6^1, stated that desire fiUd; reoi|i^* 

Of.' 
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eity 'wmieisened; most of them have etated that their feelings were 
either natural or as before operation ; one patient inquired what was 
the nature of her operation, for after being in abeyance for twelve years, 
dewre and response had returned to iiurnial. 

Giles makes a valuable contribution to the subject, baaed on 
ty»faur cases. One patient stated tbat sbe had never experienced 
desire, and since operation had lost sexual feeling; four patients said that 
desire was less and feeling unaltered; one said her feMiugs were “less 
natural, except at times”; seven others said that feeling and desire were 
lessened; forty-six said that they were unaltered; and ftve that they 
were increJised. There is, therefore, no justification in the charge 
sometimes made against this operation that the patient is “unsexed** by 
it It is true that she cannot bear children after it, but it is also true 
that in many instances she is already sterile from the disease. 

An analysis*of this aeries to ascertain what were the leading clinical 
features is not without significance. In a large niajurity of instances 
pain was present—viz., in sixty-eight out of the hundred ; but in only 
ten cases was pain the sole symptom complained of, and of these only 
two had large tumours, lii twenty-one cases pain was associated with 
haemorrhage, and in twenty-two others with both haemorrhage and 
pressure symptoms, chiefly vesical. Uiieinorrhage is of practically equal 
frequency, being present in sixty-four out of ninety-five cases, where 
information was recorded. In ninety-three out of the ninety-five, 
either pain, haemorrhage, pressure alone, or in combination, were present, 
leaving only two where the patients did not complain of anything, 
only of general fulness from the size and weight of the growth. 

Where pain was the only subjective symptom, wliether the tumour was 
■mall or large, all the patients save one, of whom I have reports, showed 
excellent remote results, whereas when bleeding was the sole symptom 
the record was far different. Both the patients who died suffered in 
this way, as also sixteen out of twenty of those who made a medium 
remote recovery. 

Although, as I have said before, women seem to stand haemorrhage 
from the genital organs in a remarkable manner, the evidence of these 
cases indicates that any really decided excess existing for a ji)rolonged period 
seriously lessens their resisting power. They recover less perfectly from 
operation than do other patients, and I believe I may add, from ordinary 
illnesses also. Even apart from the large and important subject of 
degenerations^ which I have not time to dwell upon here, 1 think it is 
lemonstrated by the widest experience—which my own confirms—that 
nterino myomata are not such innocuous growtlis as has been believed. 
In .making this statement 1 do not forget that there are a veiy few 
otrikiug ezoeptiona. 

, .^jTo thik I would add that both as regards immediate results, remote 
and the obviation of invalidism and tumour degeneration, early 
.. u aot only Jostiflabl^bat uMMfor iBalargf prqpoartioaof 
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th« caseB. What that pro^rtiou is I am not at present able to atato 
from authentic data. 

It has been suggested that I should say a few words which mayvbelp 
towards a decision as to whether a case requires operation or not 

Some general principles have already been suggested—such as the 
desirability of early operation. Tliis is based on the cases under review. 
If I give furtlier indications for operation they will be based on cousidera* 
tions outside thi^ paper. Anotlier geueralisatiou may be safely given 
«—a fairly sweeping one—all cases should be operated upon if the 
symptoms they are inducing do not yield to treatment in a short time. 
All cases should be operated upon where the symptoms present are the 
mechanical or secondary effect of the growth. 

In more detail the indications may be stated as follows: All cases 
should be operated upon (a) where metrorrhagia exists, and (b) where 
menorrhagia has existed for a prolonged period, and (s), where even a 
■ingle serious ‘‘flooding” has occurred, and of these the second is a most 
important indication, though the first and last may also present a certain 
amount of urgency. All cases should be operated upon where hyper¬ 

trophy or dilatation of the heart exists—unless, indeed, the cardiac 
condition be too serious. Wherever a tumour is with difficulty moveable 
in the pelvis it should be excised. Mere bulk may necessitate operation. 
Growing tumours in young women should be removed by myomectomy 
if the case is suitable. All calcified and otherwise degenerated tumours 
• should be removed. Tumours reaching to the level of the umbilical 
should usually be removed. 

Cases where there are no symptoms whatever, and heart and kidneys 
are sound, and the tumour is freely moveable in the pelvis, may be 
safely watched. Cases with only trifling symptoms which are at or 
near the usual age of the menopause may be watched. Small growths, 
not larger tlisn a tennis bail, unless occurring at the cornu, should be 
left if not producing definite symptoms. 

I do not think that it is any reproach to the. medical side of onr 
healing art that operation should be called for. Oar acquaiutance with 
the inestimable advantages of homoeotherapeatics enables us to deal* 
with many forms of disease by medicines, which, without such knowledge, 
would be less completely cured by surgery. The possession of oar 
valuable guiding rule does nut blind us, any more than it did its great 
discoverer, to the fact that some wises at the stage in which we first sea 
them ara outside the sphere ,of drug treatment Hahnemann ungrudg¬ 
ingly recognized the limitations of medicinal therapeutics when he 
wrote that the selected remedy proves curative where the disease does 
^ot ipanifestly depend on a considerable deterioration of an important 
visens,” (Organon 279.) Again he countenances surgical treatment in the 
aUtement that “every intelligent physician would first remove" 
“manifest exciting or piaintaining canes where it exists," “the iod^ 
Yoeition thamopon generally eaaaes spontaneously." “He wUi. . . . . 
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from the cornea the foreiga body that ezoites inflammation of the eye; 
... lay bare and put a ligature on the wounded artery,.'. . emeh the 
Tnidal alculus; open the imperforate anus of the new>bom infant,” &e. 
I am persuaded that Hahnemann, living to-day, would rank many of 
the symptoms of uterine fibroids with those due to stone in the bladder, 
and of both say tolh eauiam. (6rganon S. 7 and Note 2.}.—The 
SritiA Eomteopathk Journal, May, 1911. 
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t ^ 

. Social hygiene will be rightly and readily defined as that 
branch of science relating to the preservation and improvement 
of society. It is not, then, the term "social hygiene” that is likely 
to be misinterpreted, bnt rather the word society, which too 
often is understood in what is altogether its secondary meaning, 
viz., a number of persons connected by acquaintance, friendship, 
circumstances or common interest. Such constitute, in the 
limited sense, but quite common usage, society. And even 
when we go further afield, eliminating to a degree the personal 
element which thinks first of the society it frequents, then of 
society as representated by the wealthy, the frivolous, the 
cultured, the intellectual classes, there yet ofteu remains a 
,subtle distinction which while vaguely applying society so 
ihclusively as to write it.with a capital S, yet somehow falls so 
for short as to omit certain elements which would not be over¬ 
looked if the term Public, with a capital p, were substituted. 
Yet before we go any further, it is desirable to emphasize the 
fact that primarily, fundamentally, and inescapaljly, society 
is the public; that it is essentially not only the collective body of 
persons composing a community, bu.t also the collective com¬ 
munities forming the,state and the nation. Such a oomprehen- 
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nive viewpoint is essential to any adequate understanding of the 
apbere of thought and action which social hygiene must occupy ; 
it touches all sorts and conditions of men; it passes of necessity 
over the threshhold of rich and poor the educated and uneduca* 
-iied, the responsible and the irresponsible. 

All civilized nations share in common two ambitions: the 
thirst for power, the desire for perpetuation. If Ibis is not true 
why are great armies and navies called into existence, new 
territory coveted, -new commercial relations sought, money 
Und political aggrandizement made the goal of their endeavour ? 
If this is not so, why is the question of the fluctuation in the 
birth-rate, and more especially the death-rate, regarded as so 
momentous, and the census returns of population so eagerly 
consulted ? 

Without deprecating in our own country, for example, these 
two national ambitions—which could not persist as they do from 
generation to generation did they not pre-exist in the will of the 
majority of the people—it will be pertinent to our subject to de¬ 
termine if there may not be some alarming defects in our present 
efforts to assure national power and perpetuation, defects which 
only radically improved social hygienic measures can remedy. 

The farmer who should spend a large part of his income 
assiduously nursing and preserving the most sickly plants, leaving 
the comparatively healthy ones to the inroads of blight and to 
insects, except the more obvious enemies, would be classed as the 
most imbecile or wasteful of agriculturalists. The most ignorant 
and unintelligent farmer who should go into his fields and 
garden, and proceed to get rid of the weeds by cutting off the 
tops, we should promptly pronounce feeble-minded or insane. 
But what should we say of the farmer who, for a consideration, 
or blinded by overweening confidence in his ability to raise a 
crop and make money whether or not there were first multi¬ 
plying weeds and insects, would so disregard his duty to his 
dependents and hie fellow men, as to allow some mischief-worker 
to scatter abroad the seeds of harmful plants, the larvse of 
noxious pests ? 
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I am inclined to think that in any of these snppositions oases, 
the members of that many's family would be upheld in calling him: 
to account for such extraordinary and detrimental actions. 

While these are simple, homely propositions, they seem to 
yon equally unlikely and preposterous. But they are not, if you 
will take our cc^intry, commonwealth or city as the field and 
garden : our national, state or municipal government as the 
farmer. 

. We are spending to-day as a nation, millions of the hard- 
earned dollars of the people, in the care of the insane, the feeble¬ 
minded, the epileptic, the pauper, and especially the criminal 
classes. The insane and the feeble-minded are increasing steadi¬ 
ly in numbers, not only because there are more cases developing 
yearly, but also because we spend so much money and skill in 
caring for them that their lives—which are bat a burden to 
themselves and others— are appreciably prolonged. We there¬ 
fore have in our institutions for the insane and feeble-minded, 
thousands of accumulated cases which will never improve. Only 
one in every eight or ten cases of insanity recovers, so that tha 
increase becomes very great above the number discharged b 7 
death or by restoration to normal life. 

The statement was made in 1908, that at that time there were 
in the United States " more than two hundred thousand insane, 
three hundred thousand feeble-minded, one hundred and fifty 
thousand epileptics, and an equal number of criminals." ** If to 
these," says the same writer, " be added the neurotic, semi-insane, 
and the serai-responsible, it will be seen that the representatives 
of the degenerate class constitute a formidable portiou of the 
population." • 

The blind, the crippled, the deaf and dumb, the syphilitic, the 
enormous proportion of the population brought into the world * 
with the so-called "delicate constitution," which offers no great 
resistance to the earlier or later development of such diseases as 
tuberonlosis and cancer—how shall we number this host that,. 
with those already mentioned, threatens the physical and men^pd 
integrity of the American people. • , 
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The government which we have established, is not an extremist 
to the point of caring for and prolonging the lives of the diseased 
without endeavouring to defend the comparatively healthy from 
some of the most obvious foes to health. For example, we have 
quarantine laws which prevent the introduction of cholera, 
plague, smallpox, and other contagions diseases; inspection of 

A* 

immigrants which—imperfectly it is true—keeps out the diseased 
and defective aliens. There are laws regulating the transportation 
of those afflicted with contagious diseases. There are laws to 
prevent food adulteration. Medical inspection of school children 
is rapidly being extended, as well as the enactment and enforce¬ 
ment of those legal provisions which tend to secure better 
industrial hygiene and public sanitation. 

Yet the government as a farmer in its field of humanity, is in 
all these directions largely ignoring the most subtle and powerful 
enemies, increasingly active in causing national, physical, mental 
and moral degeneration. The preservation of society, to say 
nothing of its elevation even physically to a higher level, can not 
be assured until war is scientifically and unceasingly waged upon 
diseases and conditions heretofore disastrously let alone, or 
equally disastrously relegated to the sphere of ’the eriminologist 
or, to a very limited extent, to the clergy. 

These diseases are the venereal diseases ; these conditions are, 
in part, those that actually put a premium on their distribution. 
The atli tilde taken, the relation assumed, the part played by 
society largely determine these conditions, and I will extend the 

term to liudude those conditions which encourage the rapid In¬ 
crease in the production of the highly nervous or neurotid tem¬ 
perament. This -temperament is often followed n succeeding . 
general ions by defective mentality, epilepsy, or insanity. 

These in-emises bring us to the foolish farmer who woidd get 
rid of weeils by cutting off the tops. For instance, somety admits 
only behind closed doors the existence of venereal diseases, at 
the same time that 70 per cent, of diseases of women that come 
to the surgeon's table are caused by venereal infection. Wo, 
society, the great public, our respresentatives constitu ting the 
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government provide lUferally for the blind, bat by our apathy 
encourage the distribution of the specific poison which causes 
one-fourth to one-third of these afflicted ones. We, society, con¬ 
stantly and clamorously deplore the diminished birth-rate, while 
we insanely encourage it by electing that the dower of our 
youths and maidens as they approach maturity, shall be ignora¬ 
nce of physical and economic conditions upon which that low¬ 
ered birth-rate, and much of existing domestic unhappiness 
depends. 

When as a nation or community we reap our harvest of weeds 
after baviug valiantly cut off the tops, we feel deeply injured, 
and show our Christian spirit by catting off a few Ynore tops, in 
other words, building a few more institutions for the physical 
and mental degenerates we are morally responsible for. 

Again how we are the farmer who allows the mischief-worker 
to scatter abroad the seeds of harmful plants, the larvse of nox¬ 
ious pests, will be shown. 

Herbert Spencer said:"To be a good animal is the first requi¬ 
site to suecess in life, and to bo a nation of good animals is the 
first condition to national prosperity.'^ We may interpret this 
to mean that a healthy body is the most enviable capital an indi¬ 
vidual or a nation can have. Moralists can take no exception 
to this : the " body " is a term which properly includes nil its 
organs and functions, stomach no less than braiu, and vice 
versa; ideation no less than digestion. 

The healthy body is an impossibility for the immoral man. 
The brain registers upon its normal as on its abnormal cells, all 
^oughts and deeds : tjiey leave an ineffaceable mark, they cast 
a vote, as it were, on the side of health or disease. On the other 
hand,'the illuourished, poisoned brain obviously can not function¬ 
ate with the freedom and accuracy of a brain in normal con¬ 
dition. No part of the human organism functionates indepen- 
deatly of the other parts. We must have health of all the inter¬ 
dependent parts if we would have the maximum of individual or 
national power, power to/create and perpetuate the life not ^the 
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death of society. It is here that social hygiene steps iu, or should 
Biep in as a tremeudous force. 

Tuberculosis is a disease that, uot ouly by its prevalence and 
contagiousness, but chiefly in the beginning by its high death- 
rate aroused the whole civilized world to a united effort to cure 
the coDsuinptive and to prevent the alarming andt rapid increase 
of cases. The National Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis states that $8,180,621,50 was spent by various 
agencies in the United States during 1909 in the crusade against 
tuberculosis. Upwards of ten million pieces of literature were 
distributed. Mure than 60,000 patients were given free treat¬ 
ment and advKie at dispensaries : nearly 40,000 were cared for in 
sanitaria and hospitals, and this sanitarium and hospital care 
cost about five and a quarter millions of dollars. This crusade 
has been going on with great activity during the last twenty 
years. The death-rate from consumption for the registration 
area of the United States, decreased from 245.4 per 100,000 of 
population in 1890 to 187.3 in 1900. This is according to the 
report of the twelfth census. From later sources there is reported 
a farther decrease from 1900 to 1907 of 21.6 per cent, in deaths 
from tuberculosis. 

Let it be remembered that the death-rate is more truly indi¬ 
cative of the status of tuberculosis than it would be in the case of 
nervous diseases, for instance, since tuberculosis as we know pro¬ 
ceeds in the great majority of cases directly towards dissolution. 

Now tuberculosis has proved one of the most obvious foes in 
the human field to the vitality and persistence of the human 
plant. We have bestirred ourselves to eradicate it, but mean¬ 
while other foes flourish unchecked. I will not speak of cancerj 
for already the alarm has been taken ; or of pneumonia, or 
typhoid fever, both markedly on the increase, and both believed 
to be germ diseases. Not one of all these diseases, however, not 
excluding tuberculosis, is a greater peril to the integrity of this 
'nation than the venereal diseases which, largely hidden from 
sight, and all the more dangerous for that, do not make a conspi- 
cuons showmg in mortality statistics. 
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The time has come when nations must abandon their concen¬ 
tration of effort to lower the death-rate. Tliey mast concentrate 
upon the conservation of health and the prevention of destructive 
agencies. The preservation of the uuBt^ the diseased^ will come 
to be considered as of minor importance compared with the 
prevention of the production of the unfit. 

There would seem to be no country in the worid where men 
and women meet on such a sane ground of equality of interest 
and endeavour in the discussion of matters of public welfare, as 
in America. This sanity of viewpoint, if there are to be effective 
social hygienic policies inaugurated and conducted to successful 
ends, must be extended to embrace the discussion of venereal 
diseases. We must be mattcr-of-fact-coworkers devoid of self- 
eonsciousness. This secrecy, hesitancy, embarassment, must yield 
to the coercive necessity which, in any event, hard facts impose 
upon us i a necessity which makes frankness and co-operation in 
the work of the prevention of these diseases only a matter of 
time. Time, however, is of great importance. My own experience 
in this class of cases, and especially in the treatment of gonorrhea, 
leads me to largely endorse the recently ascertained opinion of 
other specialists in Boston and elsewhere, that from 80 to 90 per 
cent, of men have or have had gonorrhea. This is the estimate 
that is made for the male population of cities all over the 
country. This disease does not decrease; it increases. It is 
easily communicable not only by personal contact, but also by 
infected articles such as towels, sheets, drinking cups, etc. 
It is not easily curable, popular opinion to the contrary 
notwithstanding, as the germs in the system may lie dormant 
months or years, to later become actively virulent. It is 
productive of sterility in both men and women and occasions 
untold misery to women in local diseases it causes. Investiga¬ 
tions now being made on the strictest scientific basis, prove 
that the toxic action of gonorrhea is far-reaching: that the 
specific bacteria which have been identified, pass into the 
system, demonstrate their presence in the joints—as observable 
in gonorrheal rheumatism-Kittaok the heart, and the coverinj^ 
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of the brain. We have not yet reached our limit of knowledge 
of the power of distribution and penetration of these germs. 

I will forestall any objection which may be offered to my 

statement concerning the blind, an objection that would point 

out that the Credd method of instillation of nitrate of silver 

in the eyes of the new born babe, is a reliable .preventative of 

blindness. This is not a forceful argument, even could we 

rely on this preventive measure being universally used, which 

we cannot in the least, for it takes no account of the danger 

the infant is still exposed to after birth from infection by contact 

* 

with the unclean hands of the nurse or with contaminated 
articles of clothing, etc., and at its best is but another palliative 
of conditions behind which lurk the real danger, still active 
and uneliminated. 

Consider, if you please, the distribution of population. Only 
eight cities iu the United States in 1790 contained 8,000 or 
more inhabitants, or 3.4 per cent, of the total population, so 
the first official census tells us. But the twelfth census ot 
1900 states that in that year there were 645 such cities 
containing 33.1 per cent, of the total population. Concentration 
of population in cities is the natural tendency of this age ot 
commerce, manufacturing industries, increased facilities ot 
communication and transportation. The town is also an irresisti¬ 
ble magnet. If it is true, then, as we cannot doubt from the 
reports of medical men, that in our cities the existence of 
venereal diseases is almost universal-^’While we have no reason 
to suppose there is not a large proportion of such cases in rural 
districts—we must admit that something more is demanded 
of society for its conservation and improvement, than mere 
moral fulminatiens or the multiplication of hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

Let ns be practical, let us have these cases like those of 
other contagious diseases, reported to the heftlth authorities 
under penalty omission to do so. Let us endeavout to make 
it impossible by public opinion and by law, for infected men 
to marry clOan women, and vice versa. Let os remove by 
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legal enactment any obligation to secrecy now resting upon 
physicians treating such cases, when such secrecy imperils the 
patient's wife or children, or a prospective bride. This matter 
should not be left to the physician ; - it places far too great a 
responsibility upon him. Undoubtedly the communication of 
such knowledge may disrupt house-holds. He must be absolved 
as well as enjoined by law in taking such a momentous step. 
It is our responsibility even more than it is his. We are 
cowardly if we place the factitious peace of the individual or the 
family, before the true welfare of the community, the rectitude 
of our national life. By such cowardice we shall gain nothing, for 
the innocent will inevitably suffer for the guilty moi'e through our 
pusillanimity than through our insistence upon equity and justice. 


These recommendations are sound, but when we shall have 
adopted them we shall still have done our duty only in part. 
Education is our great resource in the prevention of these 
diseases, as in the prevention of toberculosis. Securing the 
oniversal knowledge of simple, plain, absolutely essential truths 
about the most important organs of the body, truths more 
important than a knowledge of digestion, or the circulation of 
the blood, or fifty other facts now taught children in every 
school in the land. Medical men and women chosen for their 
exceptional fitness as to character, judgment, tact and wisdom 
will be the best media for the imparting of this knowledge, 
until the day when men and women equally, marry so instructed^ 
and so instruct their children. 

What is there to overwhelmingly disturb the self-consciouspess 
of honest, intelligent people in a straightforward consideratioii 
of the organs of generation, how they should be cared for and 
rightly used, and what happens if nature’s laws are disregarded ? 
These are subjects of vital and general interest and importance, 
and only from a perverted viewpoint, a relic of the dark ages 
of ignorance, can the counsel continue to come, to shut one's 
eyes and one's children's eyes to what must be known wrongly 
and imperfectly, if not rightly and to the salvation of soul and 
body. 


M 
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I mil put this first in importanes in tbe consideration of 
■social hygiene. Bat before I close, I wish to make brief 
Teference to another topio~the rapid increase in the prodaction 
<of the nearotip or nervous temperament in this country, and 
the increase which I have already mentioned of the feeble-minded 
And the insane. Fifty per cent, of the cases of insanity are 
traceable to alcohol and heredity; but this general term 
"heredityreaching farther back, still points to physical and 
mental deterioration through the nmderate or excessive use of 
Alcoholic beverages. 

Prohibition by no means invariably prohibits j high license 
is of more than doubtful efficacy. We must secure the 
enactment and enforcement of laws preventing the sale of liquors 
other than those of demonstrable purity, aged by those natural 
processes which convert most of the deleterious, toxic constituents 
into essential oil and ethers. Laws which will require all liquors 
to be bonded ten years, both to obtain their natural ageing, and 
to place them in appreciable quantities beyond the purchasing 
power of the greatest consumers who are, be it noted, to a 
large extent the class of all others the most prolific of children. 
These children of dram drinkers are birth-marked with inherent 
mental defects and physical stigmata. Eighty per cent, of 
opileptics ace the offspring of the users of alcohol; one-half 
insane population in our institutions, having physical 
delbCtt, are epileptics. The host of feebleminded and the gteat 
army of neurotics is recruited from the descendants of those 
who indnlge in alcoholic beverages. The stimulus of our climate 
with its excessive amount of sunshine and extremes of temperature, 
the stress and strain of the competition 'n business, in society. 
In politics, would be alone sufficient to sap our vitality. Aloohd, 
drugs, late hours, ill chosen and hastily consumed food, the 
auxiliary stimulants, tea, coffee, tobacco, and patent medicines 
and above ^1 an irregular or suppressed sexual life tax the 
physique to the utmost, and when to the above is added the 
handicap of the inheritance described, we cannot ntionally 
•zpeet that ow nation can succeed in gmtifying its ambition 
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to attain enviable power and enduring perpetuation among the 
natione of the earth. 

The use and abnse of intoxicating beveragee has been widely 
discussed. The word '^temperance" has been eo applied and 
dwelt upon, that unfortunately its meaning had been largely 
restricted to this one subject. It must be restored to its pn^>er 
place, and be insisted upon in all the activities of life. 

Although of necessity 1 have confined my remarks chiefly 
to two aspects of social conditions, I commend to your earnest 
attention all others intimately associated with them and, to 
a great extent, the outgrowth of these two potent factors. To 
the first, however, I will return with a partipg word of 
emphasis. 

When we shall spend as much money to secure ft^dom 
from venereal diseases as was spent in 1909 to secure immunity 
from the lesser scourge of tubercnlosis, when we shall have 
distributed as much literature, provided for as much expert 
teaching, taken the situation as thoroughly to heart, then we 
may hope to lessen the extension and the efifeots of these 
in fections. 

Each generation leaves a three-fold inheritance, mental, 
moral, and physical, which posterity can neither refuse nor 
evade. Let us then care a little less about how early or how 
late we die, and a little more about how we live while the 
opportunity is ours to make a good ^ht for individual and 
social righteousness. It is said that we can not eradicate 
veneral diseases. Frankly I do not believe we can, but what 
I know is that we can lessen the number of those who contract 
them if we teaob all classes of society their appalling nature; 
if we improve the moraf stamina of the yontb of both sexes 
by fortifying them with right knowledge of the organs and 
functions of the body; if we instil into their minds the 
eternal principles of dnty, the never eeaeing obligation to self- 
discipline and self-sacrifice. 

Better, far better that we should be " faithful failures/’ to 
borrow Stcvcosoiu's pk(asc> in this battle for the well-being * 0 # 
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the community and the nation, than ignominioualy to shelter 
ourselves behind the prejudices and platitudes of a bygone age 
and an outworn viewpoint. There is no exception made in 
tiie divine distribution of responsibilty, be the apportionment 
small or great. To each one is given his opportunity and his 
obligation, and the accounting sha]! be equally of the indi^ 
vidnnl.^The Norik Ameriam Journal Homaopatky, July, 
1911. 

HOMOEOPATHY VERSUS SERUM THERAPY. 

By Milton Powel, M. D., and John Hutchinson, M. D., 

New York. 

Very mahy good homoeopaths have been claiming for 
Homoeopathy the results of serum and vaccination therapy. 
To our minds this is wrong, as Homoeopathy and serum therapy 
have nothing at all in common, and are based upon two entirely 
distinct kinds of reasoriing. Neither do the opsonic index 
theories aid the homoeopathic prescription. As yet the law of 
similars appears to be superior to and quite independent to 
them. 

It is true that no less a man than Sir A. E. Wright has 
said that “ The physician of the future will be an immunisator,'* 
but it seems to us that with all due respect to this attention 
to the “ future'' which occupies the minds of so many twentieth 
century physicians the demands of sick people in the present 
must be met. Those demands are met by the science and 
of Homoeopiithy. It will be early enough for that science and 
art^to cense when the future " brings their eclipse. 

Wright says (p. 2.36) : "The principle of serum therapy, 
that is, the idea of transferring to patients already the subjects 
of bacterial infection immunizing substances withdrawn from 
animals vicariously inoculated, appeals in a very forcible way 
to Uie medical mind by the fact that it promises a rational 
treatment of all bacterial diseases, and by the fact that it has 
fulBlled that promise in the case of diphtheria. The prestige 
which it has derived from the signal success," etc. We make 
no comment just here on this amazing atUtade,.statement, and 
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series of assumptions. Thej seem to be characteristic of *the 
dominant school^ which " promises " for the " foture " “rational 
trefttment." » 

The unproved saHstances employed in'serum therapy have no 
correspondence with well investigated homceopathic remedi^. 
The sera are^ complex materials, elaborately prepared, and 
their excuse for existence is an arbitrary one. Moreover, they 
are only suitable for use by the worker in experimental labora- 
torieSj if, perchance, he l>e also a physician. 

For, as has been said (New Serum Therapy, Paton, 1906), 
“Antitoxin is not the only clement in the antiserum.” Nui. 
withstanding this statement of an obvious fact,* the complex 
organization of even one example of autiserum products is not 
explained by any oorreleated epitome or digest of its effects, 
despite the numerous untoward results that are recognized even 
by its friends. 

Before the serum of a horse acquires sufScient antitoxic 
power the animal must be treated for five or six months by the 
chosen method. Then the serum is considered suitable for the 
human patient, provided he presents the single diagnostic 
indication of, say, diphtheria, or indeed if he be in perfect 
health. In either case he may receive maximum dosagn or 
even dosage that is not tolerated. 

Hewlett says : “ It is better to mix the serum of several 
■ horses, if possible, as the serum is then less likely to produce 
rashes,” etc. A small amount of antiseptic is generally added, 
e. g., 0.2 carbolic acid or preferably, 0.8 per cent, trikresol. 
“ Camphor, previously flamed to sterilize it, has also been used, 
but it is only a feeble antiseptic.” (Hewlett, Serum and 
Vaccine Therapy, 1910.) Hewlett also says (p. 10) : “ There 
Are tw<r classes of curative sera, the one antagonizing the 
bacterial toxins, such as diphtheria and tetanus antitoxin to 
which the term antitoxin is alone strictly applicable, the other 
antagonizing the microbes, killing or otherwise disposing of 
them. This latter class may be'twmed antimicrobio sera, such 
are antistreptococcic and antiplagoe sera.” 
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Aj^ainst this, however trae it may be, we can only miy that 
the inflaence and effeota of Mrara in a given oaM correspond 
not at all to those of the indioated hooxBOpathio relnedy. Thi» 
remedy as the simillimam is unique, definite in its energy^ 
and potent to a degree. 

About twenty years have elapsed since diphtljeria antitoxin 
was first introduced. Of all the sera now on the market, it is 
still the only one highly vaunted. Others have been adminis* 
tered as specifics, some extensively, but the results are not 
desirable for publication. Just how to vanquish the bacterium 
and not the patient is still the problem, and the precise vocation 
of the bacterium is yet a secret. 

To quote Jules Bordet ( Studies in Immunity, 1909, p. 1) : 
^'Bacteria are highly adaptable. They frequently change both 
morphologically aud functionally. Their virulence is also an 
essentially fluctuating properly, that increases or diminishes 
according to the conditions to which the pathogenic organism 
is subjected.” 

Bordet, p. 8: “ The study of the serum of immunized 
animals forms a new chapter in the history of the struggle 
between the animal and infective agents, under which heading 
practical results of the highest importance are already inscribed. 
Any explanation of the phenomena is, however, still far from 
complete.” 

Bordet, p. 69 : It would seem aa if the aerum of vaeeimteil 
animala had no particular bactericidal aubatance, but that a aimilar 
bacterial aubatance ia preaent in the blood of normal aa well aa. of 
immunized animala. This bactericidal substance ia not apeeifc 
unless mixed with the preventive substance, and under it^ 
pormal conditions will affect only attenuated vibrios. Its- 
energetic action dependa on the combinedpreaence of a preventive 
afibatance that ia preaent onlp in the aerum of immunized animala,**' 

Whatever that nreans we dQ RPt 

Bordet p. 76: **k. baetmial properly is ndt always present 
Mran of im m i i Hi aftd aniynals. TltP animtds 
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vaccinated against tetanus, diphtheria, hog cholera, etc., do 
not destroy their respective organisms.'' 

Bordet, p. 77 : *'If there is a distinction then to be drawn 
between bactericidal sera and those that are not it is due to a 
difference in resistance of the specific organism, and not to 
the absence or presence of a bactericidal substance in the 
sernm." 

Bordet, p. 144 : it probable that terum acts on bacteria 

by changing the relations of moleculor attraction between the 
bacteria and the surrounding fluid." 

The last paragraph is italicized in the original, which seems 
to give it significance; and yet to us the ooncUision appears 
to belong to that which is purely imaginary. 

Bordet, p. 164: The special properties that are found in 

the sera of vaccinated animals are present in a primitive form 
in normal sera. This fact probably has a distinct bearing on 
the specific nature of these substances in immune sera." 

We ourselves are rather in favor 'of the "primitive form 
in normal sera." It seems to promise more than the probabilities 
that the author quoted and others are fond of entertaining. 
These probabilities seem to us a trifle hazardous to act upon, 
despite the fact that they are acted upon almost as if axiomatic 
--say, "A dozen probabilities make one certainty." This 
may be all right theoretically, bat there remains a risk in its 
practical application. 

It is clear that the task set himself by the laboratory worker 
in his declaration, " The antisera are specific," is one exseed- 
ingly difficult of illustration, despite the great and interesting 
thoroughness of laborc^tory industry in the twentieth century. 
The physicist, the. biologist, the chemist, each does his own 
work in'his own way, and his conclusions approach and suggest 
Homoeopathy. But he does not as yet by any of bis accom¬ 
plishments express Homoeopathy at all clearly. He has started 
with an assumption, a presupposition, that involves knowedge 
himself at least of processes which can hardly be determined, 
Hindi less ssplainsd. 'It is one ibin* to reoogize and oofbt 
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corpuscles, quite another to '’'nokon witli -their vi$ « tergo. 
Hypotheses may be useful and logical. They are dwelt upon 
in the absence of facte. It is, however, welt to bear iti mind 

ft 

that hypotheses as such are abandoned when facte arrive—not' 
before. 

The therapeutic problem of to>day is one of the safety, and 
it confronts the patient everywhere. It remains for ns to 
determine whether it is right and expedient in the nature 
of medicine as a science and an art to invade the human 
organism with the forces of any crude procedure while the 
utility of that procedure is not positive. 

The view of disease as due primarily to bacteria establishes 
the need of immunity. When the first premise, which we 
reject, is entertained by the bacteriologist, he ignores all evidence 
to the contrary. 

The immunity proposition, that every one must have had a 
form of the disease in order to be safe, is assuming that 
individual resistive power does not exist. This assumption 
takes us back to the ancient inoculation theory, although the 
fashion in technique has changed. 

Metchnikoff (p. 433) cites eight or more instances of 
immunity secured by natural means, including immunity 
acquired by heredity. He observes (p. 10) that “Immunity 
may be inborn or acquired," but he deiclares (p. 1), “ The 
prevention of disease by the production of au acquired immunity 
is daily assuming greater importance." (Immunity in Infective 
Diseases, Elie Metchnikoff, 1905.) 

<4 

By this it appears that artificial immunity is chiefly to be 
desired. , 

The laboratory of Honueopathy is the living human organism, 
and it includes in its equipment the whole man; not his body 
alone, but his mind aud all his functions. This important 
laboratory differs essentially from the BO*called biological labora¬ 
tories that flourish by reason of arbitrary and empiric medicine, 
whose essential proclamation is that no rule, nor principle^ nor 
eziste for the constant guidance of the medioal scientist. 
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We insist that only the laboratory of Homoeopathy, the 
human being itself, its own economy, is delicate enough to 
aid and guide the therapist in his one glorious obligation to 
conserve human health. Rats and rabbits and guinea pigs, 
and even tlie noble dog, cannot tell us tlie thinga that wo most 
need to learn. * 

Again, Homoeopnthy^s view of symptoms is unique- This 
view considers every phase of departure from health, and its 
standard of health is high. In a manner it is concerned 
less with the problems of disease than with the problems 
of health, for its recognition of symptoms expressing 
departure from health is wonderfully been. Consequently it 
cannot overlook the sick-mabinn^ properties of medicinal agents, 
wherein lies the very nurlon-f of medicine. A knowledge of 
what to reject is as necessary sib a knowledge of what is to be 
utilized. In other words, that which is of doubtful virtue, 
and which offers no advantage over what is well known to be of 
worth, cannot be accepted. If the liomceopathist had only to 
cure his patients of disordered health, instead of the incalculable 
morbid disasters from unscientific drugging of all descriptions, 
his work would be done with infinitely greater ease. 

Homoeopathy has no use of an artificially prepared serum 
that is unproven, nor for the hypodermatic administration of 
medicine. Such agents and such methods are too coarse and 
brutal for vital employment, when humaudife is at stake. There 
is nothing iu the vital integrity, to sny nothing of the delicate 
complexity of the complete human organism, that gives license 
to brutality of treatment. Homoeopathy is never clumsy nor 
crude, but it is perfectly adapted by the preparation and applica¬ 
tion'of its agents to the correction of disturbed health, whatever 
berthe grade or intensity of disturbance. It cures the sick. 

Its remedies are proved as received through the mouth into 
the laboratory of Hoiuneopathy, the man himself. Here effects 
are produced iu a manner entirely safe, from dosage never 
hazardous, and the organism gives free expression to th^te . 
in a inaiiuer that is fully intelligible. 

G 
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Per contra, we quote from Hewlett^ Serum Therapy^ ]>« 77 : 
*'Tlie autitoxius and antisera are usually ndiuiuietereJ by 
Bubcutaneous iiijectiou. Various statements have been made 
and reports are frequently publiBhed in the medicail journals of 
the successful ailmiiiistratioii of antisera by the mouth. In 
some experiments made by the writer it was found, howevePi 
that, usint; g^uiuea pigs and riibl)its, both diphtheria and 
tetanus autitoxius were completely unabsorbed when given by 
the mouth or rectum^ and therefore this mode oF administration 
must be regarded as inndvisablei particularly if a rapid action 
be desired.” The idea here seems to be that what the rabbit 

t 

stomach refuses must be forced into the circulation of man. 

Whatever the ingredients of the serum, or the manner of 
its elaboration, its mode of exhibition is highly open to objection. 
Tlie method is a most artificial one, by means of which ^lie 
substance is forced directly into the organism itself without 
actual regard to that organism’s resistance. This alone is 
against the spirit of science and rationality. Such is not the 
case with remedies entering an orifice of the body, applied to 
the mucous membrane, or when introduced even directly iuto 
the stomach. In a sense the remedy is still without the body. 
It Las not reached the circulation. It has by no means secured 
lodging within the organism. There yet remains to the latter 
power to reject it, or, at least, a discretion as to the beat 
disposition that is to be made of the foreign element. 

It lias been tlioronglily demonslr.ited that remedies jier ora, 
remedies rightly propured »iid received thersipeitlicnlly, havu 
the most beiieficeut activity. At lenst, the organism reacts, 
to them iu a salutary way. Here is no forcing their ultimate 
ingestion ngaiust the vitsd powers. The discretion of these 
powers is held in real esteem^ in that respect which sernm 
therapy seems entirely to forget or disclaim. For it is not 
only sudden death that marks the harm dune by such , crude 
operations, there are other and mauy other grades of damage 
possible. 

^here is a vast diSerence iu the curing of the sick iudividhsl 
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and in attempting to cure dise<*i8e irrespective of the particular 
human organism wliich suffers the disturbance. Homoeopathy 
demands iiulividiial care. This means specific treatment of the 
exact symptoms of the particular patient in which disease exists, 
not specific treatment of his disease ee. She has always a 
specific for hb case, to be determined by his own peculiar feat- 
nres, never by virtue of the diagnostic appellation of his disease 
IM tolo^ but only by the actual particular symptoms in Mo, 

Tlie Homoeopathic metliod provides adequate means of treat¬ 
ment ns demanded by the aspect of the patient, apart from bis 
case's history, which can rarely be seenrtid in its perfection. 
Consequently, the needs of the case are emphasizSd and become 
at once translatable into ti*rms of authentic provings. 

Farther, Homoeopathy is prepared to rest on the fact that the 
condition cured by the remedy is the condition which that 
remedy will produce on thk health of that very patient. 
She individualizes her case in proving ns well ns in healing. 
She perceives no need for so-called immunization of the case 
that has been healed. 


Horn eoputliy provides an ubsoUite or specific cure when tlic 
correspontlence between the case and tlie proving is seen. 
Til it such coi;respoiulence is recognizable mid is clearly discerned, 
the work of the faithful hoinoeopathisl constantly attests. Such 
work is as distinct from serum therapy in both intents and con¬ 
sequences as it is and was from routine blood letting,* emesis, 
diuresis, diaphoresis and entbarisis. It is only a part of fote’s 
cruel or comic irony with things human, that which has 
been held the first subject of ridicule in 
the email doee, is exactly that thing to which our friends, the 
enemy, are being led, thougli they cling with almost sublime 
{lersistence to the most indirect pntli. If they ever reach the 
small dose of Homoeopathy they will not he able to practice 
allopathy with it, any more than can some in our own ranks 
lit present succeed allopathioally with homoeopathic remedies. 


homoeopathic medicine, 


: The real likeness that serum therapy bears to Hoinoeopafliy 
iiP its tsoncessiou to the latter that the earlier crudities in domi- 
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nnnt medioine were bad. Yet if these crudities of later dote 
are better, they are still too crude to bear any worthy relation¬ 
ship to Homoeopathy. 

The aims of Homoeopathy and those of serum therapy are 
totally unlike. While one is founded on demonstrated natural 
law, the other seeks to gather through the mediam of human 
intelligence and animal experimentation—resulting in a com¬ 
bination of assumption and deductions—n precise knowledge of 
every detail of distinct and separate vital processes, a compre. 
hension of all their various meanings and ends. A pure uiialysis 
of any and every function, as it were. Such order of aim is 
manifestly ineapable of seeing that no advantage is to be gained 
by eradicating directly certain phenomena of disease at the cost 
of the total vitality. Such is not scientific medicine at all, it 
is malpractice. It menaces human health and medical progress 
worthy the name. 

When we are told that on injection of “ 606,” ** Salvnrsan,” 
a severe syphilitic process promptly yielded, hut a relapse took 
place in the form of a severe headache, lasting several days and 
was followed by optic neuritis, we are not cpiite able to share 
the view of the doctor that the few cases of o|itic neuritis re¬ 
ported as having been due to this up-to-date " remedy ” are of 
insufficient weight to bring the “ 606 ” into discredit (Berliner 
Min. Woch., Nov. 21, 1910.) Yet, such optimistic conclusions 
seem to follow laboratory leadings, e. g. It undoubtedly must 
be BO, for when humanly speaking a certain thing has been des¬ 
tined for a certain purpose, that purpose must have been served 1 
It is like the compound prescription. The doctor puts in a drug 
for the constipation, another for the fever, another for pain, 
another for sleeplessness. It stands to reason that each drug 
will mind its own business and go where it is sent and go no¬ 
where else I 

e 

However, this is a long way from the laboratory of Homoeo- 
pa^iy, being wisdom Uiat has no chance of classification there. 
And when we consider that one pf the vaednM has by laif bee# 
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forced npon tlie public, ure are less and less inclined to credit 
Homoeopathy with its power for either gf>o(t or ill. 

Even Wright shows that the opsonic indec in a given indi¬ 
vidual is very changeable from liour to hour. This to our mind, 
evidences that something is ivantiug in this mode of estimating 
the vit vice, thp mainspring of vitality. We cannot Tor this and 
other reasons attach importance to the chiiiu of investigators 
that say “ Veratrum viride will raise a person's opsonic index 
against.the pneumococcus from 70 to 100 per cent." Even if 
the phenomenon occurred, is it surely a good one ? Why leave 
out of consideration the great truth of the larger individual 
susceptibility of the patient, only to lie determined by tlie wider 
range of individual symptoms, irrespective of the spcidfied 
cocci ? We certainly know that the healthy man may harbor 
almost a full menagerie of the fearsome and terrible bacteria ! 

Homoeopathy does not assume to know how remedies act in 
restoring health when they are rightly selected according to defi¬ 
nite indications. We do not assume to know why it is import¬ 
ant to observe exactly modality of symptoms in order to 
celect the curative remedy. Did we assume to know these 
things it would not make ns scieiitifio physicians nor masters 
of the healing art. We do not know wliy the apple falls to 
the ground, but its fail ever attests the truth of tlse law of 
gravitation. 

' Tlie law of cure, forever appreciable by inductive reasoning 

in the laboratory of Homoeopathy, has established the <!;reat 

trinity of medical exigency: The study of the patient, or 

taking the case, tlie study by itself of every single remedy 

employed in medicine, or proving in its |)iurity, and study of 

the relation of patient and remedy to each other, which lends 
to cure. 

Before us lies the monograph of a specialist of wide observa¬ 
tion. He discusses the progress iu treatment of a certain 
disease, asking the question in his title, *' Have we made any 
progress iu tlie treatment of this disease 7 Then he reviews 
thi suooBssive autboritiea, deplore the cpmpbxity of treatment' 
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of thirty yearci and concludes thus: Tlio subject is % 

Inrg^o one, and much remains to he nocomplishcd, yet, notwith¬ 
standing the dubious tone of the literature which I have tried 
to review, I am satisfied that real progress has been made." 

This is only one instance of many that come to our uotioe.' 
We can hardly agree witli the present citation in respect to iM 
conclusion. We do not discern in these things real progress. 
We are sure that this audience does not discern in tliem real 
progress. 

When we see in the mortality statistics the figures for diph- 
ilieria, inflnenzai pneumonia, erysipelas, septisaemi:!, typhoid, 
tiiherculosis, ahd cancer, and are told that tuberculosis and can¬ 
cer are onlhe increase, amongst otlier things tlint come to mind 
is the thought af the relation of both tuberculosis and cancer to 
vnccinatinii. WInit is the proroniuT effect to vaccination to pre¬ 
vent smalUpox on the vital integrity of the race. The acute 
effects are often disastrous, bnt what shall be said of those which 
insidiously hide themselves until a larger focus of disease is 
niunifest internally ? 

Metchnikoff relates that in two cantons of Switzerland where 
vaccination was obligato^ there were more cases of small-pox 
than in tliree other cantons where the vaccination law is aholisli- 
ed. He says, It is impossible to draw from it any conclusion 
whatever,” since there may have been fewer persons vaccinated 
in the compulsory vaccination district than in tlio non-coni- 
pulsory district-s owing to the law not being enforced in the 
funner. 

This somehow reminds one of the remark of Sir Oliver Lodge, 
in '' Reason and Belief,” 1910, p. 136 : 

** But to say that a scientific man puts forth u theory, and 
supports it and adheres to it, not because he thinks it true, hut 
because he wishes it to be trne, is tiie same thing ns saying that 
ho is not a seeker after truth at all, and is, therefore, a traitor to 

his profession.” 

«« * 

Li coaekision, we muiiifain Uint the two sdliools of medicine 
will always remnin apart.'’ BeoaAse-lfoia'Bopathy seeks the spi- 
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cifie remedy for each individual case, uo matter what the name of 
the disease may be. Wliile the other seliool. seeks the specifio 
remedy for the disease itself, no matter what tlie symptoms may 
be of individual cases. The lines of investigation of the two 
schools do not run together, tliey are not parallel, they are 
divergent.—Tlip Ilomoputkic Recorder, August 15,1911. 
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EDITORS NOTES. 

Ten Remedies Preioribed on Four Symptoms. 

By H. L Stambach, M. D, Santa Barbara, CaL 

Anuicardium .—Forgetfulness and loss of memoiy ; irresistible 
desire to swear ; great desire for stool, hut rectum seems powerless, 
paralyzed and phiggod } gone” feeling when stdtnach is empty, 
ameliorated hy eating and during digestion (reverse of Bry, and 
Nux), 

Aurum Triphyttum ,—Constant picking at nose or lips until they 
bleed 3 corners of mouth sore, cracked and bleeding from profuse cor¬ 
roding saliva ; bites nails until Bnger-tips bleed ; refuses food and 
drink on account of sore aphthous in month and throat 

Ambra Grisea. —Violent, hoarse cough, in paroxysms, followed by 
empty eructations ; aggravated by talking or reading aloud ; evening 
without, morning with expectoration ; whooping cough, but witiiout 
crowing inspirations. 

Ledum *—Rheumatism or gout if beginning in lower limbs and 
ascending 3 especially if from abuse of colchicura 3 pains worse from 
warmth 3 ameliorated only when placing feet in ice-cold water. 

Colchicum .—Smell painfully acute 3 nausea and faintness from 
the odor of cooking food, especially/sA, eggs or fat meat, aversion 
to food, loathing even the sight and still more the smell of it 3 abdo¬ 
men immensely distended with gas, feeling as if it would burst 

Coffea. —Sleepless, wideawake condition, impossible to close eyes 3 ^ 
physical excitement from mental exaltation j bad effects from sudden 
emotions or pleasureable surprises 3 weeping from delight or alter- 
n^ laughing and weeping. 

Rheum *—Child has sour smell of whole body even after wadiing 
or baching 3 screaming of childi'en with urging and sour stools; 
impatient, desires many things, cries and dislikes even favorite 
playthings; after abuse of magnesia if stoolc are sour. 

Secede. —Dry, senile gangrene, worse from external heat or cover¬ 
ing 3 extremities icy cold, yet cannot bear to be covei'ed: worse 
from cold air: large eochymoses, blood blistera, often commencement 
of gangrene. 

Stannum *—Pains of headadie or neuralgia increase gradually to 
highest point, then gradually decline ; feels like crying all the time, 
but-crying aggravates; feels faint and weak, especially when going 
dawet stairs,—can go up well enough ; nausea and vomiting in the 
morning or from the odor of cooking food. 
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iSi0ram(>n»um.--->Inoe68aiit and incoherent talking and laughing; 
praying, beseeching and entreating; desires light and company; 
imagines that she is double or lying crosswise.—The Jowmai of cAd 
American InsHttUs of Rtmxzopatky^ April, 1911. 


' The Discovezy of Ohlorofbnh. 

The centenary of the birth of Sir James Young Simpson occurs 
on the 7th of next month, and tiie Eevning News of Edinburgh 
has been recalling some facts connected with the man and his dis¬ 
covery. When Simpson passed away on May 6tli, 1870, a grave 
was offeied in Westminster Abbey, but he rests in Warriston 
Cemetery, Edinburgh. There is a statue of him ih West Princes 
Street Gardens, which keeps his memory green; and the portrait 
by Moffat is according to his nephew, Sir Alexander Simpson, a 
speaking likeness. He was worn out before his time by manifold 
labours, and there is pathos and truth in the words he uttered 
when on his death-bed. **How old am II Fifty-nine. Well, 
I have done some work; I wish I had been busier.^ Details, some 
of which are contradictoiy, have firom time to time been given aa 
to how Simpson made his happy pit. Mb tried the aniesthetic first 
upon himself and some other doctors, one of whom, Dr. Mathew 
Duncan, many in London will still remember. ** The first night 
we took it,” said Simpson, Dr. Duncan, Dr. Keith and 1 all tried 
it simultaneously, and were all * under the table’ in a minute or 
two.” Dr. Simpson concluded that chloroform was stronger and 
better than ether. He found himself prostrate on the floor after 
one trial, while Dr. Duncan was snoring heavily, and Dr. KmtiL 
IdckEq^ violently at the table above him. Miss Petrie, a nim 
of Mrs. Simpson’s, was the first woman to be chloroforip^” 
and the first child bom under ats influence was christened 
AnflBsthesia. The flrst public test was in the Edinburgh Infir- 
maiy, November 15th, *1847, where Simpson, as a student, had 
previously shrunk from the sight of human pain and suffering. 

Dr. John Brown, in ** Bab,” called the new ancssthetio one of 

God’s greatest blessings to his suffering children.” Simpson had 

to defe^ himself from vituperation in many quarters, and wrote 

a paper, <<The Defence of AnseitiieBia,” against tiie Scriptural 

objections. He often risked his own life in the effort to discover 

a still better means.to b^ish pain. His servant, Clarke, on flqding 
e 
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him insensible in his room, said ; ** Hej^II kill himsel’ yet wi’ thne 
experiments, an' he's a big fule, for they'll never find onything 
better than chlory,” sus he called chloroform. Indeed this servant 
made an experiment himself on the cook, prevailing upon her to‘ 
drink a mixture of champagne ^nd chloroform. The result was, as 
might be expected \ Clarke came fiying upstairs saying, ** Come 
doon, come doon, doctor, I’ave pushioned the cook deid”!—The 
Homcsopaihic Worlds August 1, 1911. 

The Automobile Smoke Nuisance. 

The comment has frequently been made that there is in the United 
States less personal liberty than in most of the monarohial countries 
of Europe. The principle that one man's liberty ceases where 
another’s begins " has never been thoroughly mastered by the free 
American citizen, who disregards many of the primary rights of 
his fellow-man, often with an exasperating degree of immunity. In 
most of our large cities the general public shows a surprising 
amount of tolerance of abuses which are sometimes serious, yet 
often easy of redress. The National Highways Association is 
endeavoring to secure an amendment to the Callan automobile law, 
which is calculated to make it more practicable in its provisions 
against smoking cars. The language of the present law is, “ dense ” 
smoke, a term which has in practice been found to be unfortunately 
lax, with the result that arrests of chaufieurs for allowing their 
cars to smoke within the city limits have practically ceased within 
the last few weeks, as conviction and fine have been too difficult. 
The emission of visible vapors is entirely unnecessary, and is usually 
an evidence of unskillful driving. To the public, who have to in- 
htte such vapors, it is a nuisance of the first rank, and 8hQa|d be. 
abolished.^The Jowrmil of the American Inetitute of Bomoeopath^^ 
July; 1911. 

To the Oritics of the Medical' Profession. 

Every earnest physician merges himself in his work as do men 
in few other callings. The practice of medicine is a humane pro¬ 
fession. All uncofisciously the spirit of unselfishness creeps into 
a true doctor's life, and sooner or later he finds himself living not 
for himself but for humanity. There are plenty who will scoff at 
this and ridicule the idea. But every doctor who reads this knows' 
that there is an exaltation felt by those who miniiter unto the sick 
and xoffering that makes the active practice of medioizie the most 
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gratifying, most BatisS^tory calling on earth. It is good to be a 
doctor of medicine, to feel the responsibilities one is forced to 
asanme,, and then to realize the trust and confidence that patients 
give to us in their hours of greatest distress and anguish. It is 
these very things that make the practice of medicine ennobling in 
many ways that only those engaged in its pursuit can understand. 
If the laity fould only grasp and analyze the psychic effects of the 
sense of personal responsibility that becomes a real force in every 
honest doctor’s life, there would be a great deal more sincere respect 
entertained by those who are now all too prone to criticize and 
condemn.—The Journal of the American Inetltuie of Homoeopathy^ 
August, 1911, 


Eye Symptoms in Diabetes. 

The most common eye complication of diabetes is catarlLct^ 
Diabetes should always be thought of when opacity of the lens 
develops in both eyes in middle life, progresses steadily and sometimes 
rapidly, and is not accounted for by pi'e-existing disease of the eye 
or trauma. In most instances the opacity is the same as in senile 
cataract, but in a small minority it appears characteristic of diabetes 
in the form of diffuse bluish hazo of the anterior layer of the lens 
with well-defined radiating lines indicative of the segmental arrange¬ 
ment of the lens fibera. The progress of cataract can be checUed 
if the disease is controllable by diet. When this is not the case 
the opacity continues to increase steadily, though not always at a 
uniform rate. 

While diabetic cataracts have been removed satisfactorily by all 
opthaliuic surgeons, some have been impressed by the greater dan^r 
of the* operation of diabetics. A large statistic record last year 
by Uhthoff has not borne out this impression. His results were 
not inferior to the average obtained in non-diabetic subjects, but 
he admits the greater probability of delayed healing caused by 
transient iritis. In tlie discussion at the Heidelburg Ophthalmic 
Society, following UhthofiTs paper, most operator agreed with the 
good prognosis of the operation, even when sugar is present and 
no dietary restriction has been adopted. It is, however, common 
surgical experience that diabetic patients are always endangered by 
general narcosis, particularly from chloroform.—The Journal of tho 
American Institute of Homoeopathy^ August, 1911, 
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Fat Traiuplaiitation. 

At the meeting of the Gferman AsBOoiation of Soientkits ami 
Physicians (September, 1910) Dr. E. Behn (Wm. Min. Wbeienioh., 
No. 40,1910) presented five patients on whom he had saocessfallj 
performed autoplastic transplantation of fat for depressed doatrices. 
He found that a small incision sufficed to form a pocket for the 
implanted fat The material was taken either frmc the abdominal 
'walls or the upper portion of the thigh. Although a certain amount 
of shrinkage took place, this could be compensated for by taking 
a sufficiently large flap of fat—The Jmmai fif th» Ammom 
IruUtute of Homceopathy, June, 1911. 

The Omx of the Tubercnlosie Problem. 

Lawrence L Flick, of Philadelphia, Pa., says that the source of 
all tuberculosis is the tubercle badlhu and its couununication from 
one subject to another, We may prevent tuberculosis entirely if 
we can teach every tuberculous subject to spit in a paper cu^^ cover 
his mouth in coughing with a paper napkin, and destroy the cup 

and the. napkin by fire. Most cases are for a long time not contif 

gious, it being only after ulceration has oocnrred that the bacilli 
are liberated. For about six months, on an average, a patient is 
actively contagious. If advanced consumptives can be isolated 
we shall have little danger of contagion. The best method of 
doing this is to admit them to the general hospitals, instruct them 
in prevention, and see that they cany out the prescribed measures.— 
The Journal of th Ametim IneHtuU qf Eonm^c^f June, 1911. 
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CLINICAL RECORD. 

Oases. 

By a. S. AiiExandeb, M.D.,C.M. 

OoM i.~Mr. J, W. M., aged 59, applied for advice on October 
19, 1907; with the following history. For the last two days he 
had been troubled with doable ymon. All objects looked mistry 
and he was suffering from frontal headache, but no nausea or vertigo; 
there was also some watering of the eyes, and hypereamia of the 
oonjunctiva. He stated that the double objects seen appeared to 
be side by sida He was a myope, and was wearing B—2*50 D. 
sph., and L—3*50 D. spb,, with which his vision was 
Examination of the eyes showed that the right eyeball could not be 
abducted beyond the middle line, while it could be tufned inwards 
freely, thus proving that the external rectus muscle was paralysed.^ 

No definite cause for the paralysis could be ascertained, though 
the patient himself attributed it to a good deal of worry and 
anxiety, which he had lately been going through. The more likely 
explanation, however, would be exposure to cold and damp. 
Ctiriously enough, a brother o! the patient had been treated for 
a precisely similar attack a few years previously. In the latter 
case the remedy given was gelsem. semp., under which the patient 
recovered quickly and completely. 

This drug was also given in the present instance, the leading 
reasons for its selection being that in its pathogenesis there occcur 
these significant symptomsObjects appear double, especially when 
inclining the head to either side, but single vision when holding 
head erect. Diplopia which can be controlled by an effort of wilL 
All these symptoms were not observed in the case before us, 
but the resemblance was sufficiently blose to justify the choioe 
of the remedy, particularly as it is said and known clinioallja to 
act most decidedly on the external rectus the muscle at fault in 
the present instance. 1\ was accordingly prescribed in the 3x 
dilution, every four hours. 

On the 23rd, the patient reported that the diplopia was much 
4 es8, vision not so mistry and headache gone. By an effort of will 
he could now approximate the two images of the point of light 
at 20ft. The right eye, however, was still very faulty in its mov^ 
ments, and could hardly be brought b^ond the middle line in the 
external direction. Oontinued gelsenu 
• On the 26th, there ,was practically no further improvement, ^ 
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the prescription was therefore changed to causticnm 6, thrice daily. 
The symptomatology of this drug is highly suggestive of paralysis 
of the ocular motor muscles, and cliuically it has often been proved 
to be of great value. It has caused in its provers twitching of 
the lids and eyebrow, heaviness of the upper lids, with difficulty 
in opening them, obstruction of vision as by a cloud or fog before 
the eye, besides many other symptoms of a subjective nature. 
Clinically, as already stated, its chief sphere of action has been 
found to be in affecting the external rectus, levator palpebrse 
superioris and obicularis as well as the ciliary muscle, especially 
where these muscles have become paralysed as a result of exposure 
to cold and wet. 

November 2.—The eye can now bo abducted a little beyond the 
middle line,^ but only with considerable effort. The diplopia is 
much less marked, and is only noticed occasionally. 

November 13.—Abduction is now very much better, and the 
eye can be turned outwards with less effort. The subjective symp¬ 
toms are lessening. Custicum 200 was now given, a dose every other 
day. 

December 7.—On this date the patient reported that all trouble 
was practically gone, and it was found that the eye could be com¬ 
pletely and easily abducted. 

It will be observed that although improvement in the eye began 
under gelsemium, yet there was no recovery of the power of ab¬ 
duction till causticnm was given. That function improved consider¬ 
ably under the influence of the 6th dilution, but it was not till 
after the 200th had been given that complete restoration took place. 

Jn the case of vertical diplopia due to paralysis of the superior 
or inferior rectus muscle, the results of medical treatment do not 
apem so favourable as in the horizontal type. There is one symp- 
toip usually noticed in paralysis of the superior rectus, however, 
which is highly suggestive of a certain remedy. This is the 
tendency on the part of the patient to tilt the head backwards in 
the effort to bring the palsied eye into the correct line of vision. 
The medicine referred to is senega, which possesses this remarkable 
characteristic in its pathqgenesy—namely, diplopia relieved by 
bending the head backward. This drug might therefore be tried, 
•especially in recent cases, with fair prospect of relief. In my own 
experience, however, I have found it necessary in such cases .to 
prescribe prisms, to compensate about half the error, witii the base 
the pue eye, and down before the other. 
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This usually gives very satisfactory relief. Wbcre the oblique 
muscles are implicated, or tliore is a combination of liorizontal and 
vertical diplopia, it may be necessary to prescribe prisms set ob¬ 
liquely, in accordance with the law of the resultant of forces. The 
full discussion of this subject is, however, beyond the scope of the 
present address. 

Case 2.—Mrs. 'A., aged 35, seen on March 29, 1910. This 
patient applied for advice on account of sudden and complete loss 
of vision of the left eye about ten days before her visit. No cause 
could be assigned for the condition. 

Examination under homatropine was made, but no view of the 
fundus could bo obtained. Tlie interior of the eyeball appeared to 
be occupied by a dark greyish mass, with only a slight^ light reflex 
towards the inner margin of the dilated pupil. Sight was abso¬ 
lutely nily even perception of light being absent. The ocular 
appearances were not those of detachment of the retina, and the 
loss of sight having occurred suddenly, the latter was probably 
due to hfiemorrhage into the vitreous. But for a trifling degree of 
hyperopic astigmatism, the right eye was normal. 

The general health appeared to be good, and save for the local 
condition, there was nothing on which to base a prescription. With 
a view of promoting absorption of the effused blood, lachesis 30 t.d. 
was given, that drug being well known to be useful for such a 
puipose. This was continued for a month, and on April 26 the 
patient was able to see some objects indistinctly, such as the band 
held before the eye, and a book lying on ihe table. 

The treatment was continued, and on May 10, she could count 
fingures at a distance of 10 in. Treatment had now to be given for 
rather severe menorrhagia, and platina 30 was therefore substituted 
for lachesis. This effected the desired object, for by the end of 
May a normal period had come and gone. At that time the oootar 
condition was about the same as the month previously. 

The lady had now to go abroad for several months, and she was 
therefore put on a course of treatment to be continued till her re¬ 
turn to London. Three medicines were therefore preprescribed, 
namely, arnica 6, lachesis 6, and phosphorus 30, to be taken thrice 
daily on alternate weeks. 

She was not seen again till October 4, when a decided improve¬ 
ment had taken place. A clear view of the fundus and optic disc 
was obtained, though there were numerous opacities seen floating 
iibout in the vitreous. Obviously, therfore, absorption of the 
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h^emorrlifl^ had been taking place. Yiaion, without any lens, was 
found to be 

Lachesis and phos. were continued for another month, when still 
further advance was manifest, the patient being able to read 
lettera, and all of them clearly by the aid of a + 0*25 cylinder. 

The case is recorded as an illustration of the help that may be 
derived from these medicines in clearing away hemorrhages from 
the vitreous and also rotina. Other examples of such effects are 
not infrequently met with in ophthalmic practice. Whether the 
vis mediccU^nx ^laturce, unaided by extraneous means, might have 
bi^n equally efficacious, I am unable to say, never having had the 
courage to leave such cases untreated. 

Case 3.—In March, 1910, M. A., a girl of 15, came to the Eye 
Department of the London Homoeopathic Hospital, on account of 
intense swelling and infiammation of the right eyelids. The latter 
were highly oedematous, reddened, and bulging forwards, these 
changes being accompanied by great pain. The eye was completely 
closed, and could not be opened. Fomentations were applied, and 
apis meL 3x given internally. By these means, the acute symptoms 
were gradually got under, and in a day or two an abscess was found 
to be pointing over the lachrymal sac. Being on the point of 
bursting, it was, incised, and a large quantity of pus evacuated. 
Thereafter, silioea was prescribed, the sac being syringed with 
aigyrol 5 per cent, solutioo. 

Further investigation of the case having been made, it was now 
asdertidned that the child had been attending the Out-patient* 
Department of the Hospital under Mr. Wright, on account of 
atrophic rhinitis, and that she had also been suffering for some 
months from suppuration of the right middle ear. It was thought 
tiuit tiie eye had probably been infected from the latter source. 

tinder the treatment mentioned, the oedema was soon subdued 
the discharge decreasing in quantity, but a lachrymal fistula re¬ 
mained. To give exit to the disohaigor by the natural channel| 
the cpnn<'lioalua was now incised, and the aao regularly ayringed 
with argyrol through it. 

This treatment was continued for several months, but though the 
fistula closed at times, it always opened up again as soon as any 
pus collected in this saa 

The question of extirpation of the latter was discused, the 
lining membrane being apparently in a highly pyogenic condition, 
but the idea was negatived on aeeount of the. ozesna^ the discharge 
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connected with which might Lave reinfected the wound via the 
nasal duct 

The foregoing treatment was therefore continued, the dilution of 
the silicea being raised to the 200th, but still with no further im¬ 
provement. 

Shortly before the Hospital was closed for alterations in July, it 
was decided td adopt a method of treatment advocated by an 
American practitioner, Dr. Dowling. This consisted in an attempt 
to drain the accessory sinuses, particularly the ethmoid cells and 
sphenoidal sinus, with a view of thus removing all possible source 
of infection from these regions. This object was effected by the 
following means. A plug of cotton wool, soaked in argyrol solu¬ 
tion, 40 gr. to the ounce, was introducted into the, middle nasal 
meatus, as far back as possible, and preferably to be inserted 
between the middle turbinate and septum. Tliis plug was to be 
left in situ for twenty minutes, and the naris tliereafter douched 
with glyco-thymoline, or other cleansing agent. The treatment was 
to be carried out in both nares on alternate days. Tlie presence of 
the plug was attended by a good deal of local irritation, lachryma- 
tion, sneezing, &c., and on being withdrawn the dark brown colour 
was found to be partially bleached by the action of the purulent 
discharge on the argyrol. 

The patient was instructed how to proceed, and was asked to con¬ 
tinue the use of the plugs daily till the reopening of the Hospital* 

On Thursday, September 23, tlie latter took place, and on that 
day, the girl pi*esented herself for inspection. Tlie results were 
most stricking. The fistula was firmly healed,' there was no re¬ 
gurgitation of pus on pressure over the sac, and the patient stated 
that there had been none for several weeks. The offensive nasal 
discharge and crust formation had also practically ceased, and like¬ 
wise the otorrbeea. No local treatment had been used for the ear, 
fio that in its case, the effect was probably attributable to the silicea 
200 alone. The latter ncb doubt played its part in the case of the 
dacryocystitis and ozeena, but there can be no question that the 
argyrol plugs were the chief factor in their cure. 

It may be added that Dowling has used this method with success 
in the treatment of glaucoma, where at the same time there was 
any season to suspect the presence of suppuration of the accessory 
nasal sinuses, which he regards as a main factor in the etiology of 
suoh ca8eB.-*The Btiiish HonusopaAic Jourruili June, 1911. # 
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H 

SOME or THE NEEDS OF THE MEDICAL PfiOFESSION 

AND HOMCEOl’ATHY. 

By Carl. H. Wiutsch, M.D. 

Newark. N. J. 

It aeems to me that in addressing you upon a few of the more im* 
portaut medical matters pertaining to our Society, 1 ought to re¬ 
fer to the lack of disposition on the part of the general public to give 
the doctor due credit for his eiforts and accomplishments. Seldom 
indeed does the picture of a physician alone in his office burning the 
midnight oil as,he studies his case and consulta authority after authority 
appear to imprint itself upon the mental vision of the layman. 

This matter of the distrust with which tlie general public views the 
medical profession is unquestionably in a very large degree due to the 
public’s misunderstanding of the medical profession, its aims and accom¬ 
plishments. We must frankly admit, however, that we are not entirely 
undeserving of criticism at times— not as a profession, understand me, 
but because of those comparatively few medical men, who with but very 
little conscience and less ability creep into the profession and commit 
acts which reflect upon us all, however efficient, successful or honorable 
we may be. 

We all admit that it is our profession’s misfortune that medical men 
too frequently can be employed to testify as desired, provided a fee 
of suitable proportions be obtainable, and this is one of tbe things that 
has most to do with the creation of a false and prejudiced idea regarding 
us as a whole. It is the few irresponsible doctors who, disregarding the 
ethics of our profession, give cause to just such remarks as were recently 
made by a prominent business man. He said : The medical profession 

is made up of a narrowminded, jealous body of men, who back-bite each 
other, who are willing to testify to anything and who, while they brag 
about their charitable work to hospitals, devote such time in reality to 
tbe increasing of their knowledge and experience.” 

It will be noted that his remark iowai^d the close is somewhat para¬ 
doxical and hardly unflattering in so far as it refers to the profession’s 
desire to increase its knowledge. 

It may be here apropos in referring to the public’s indisposition ^ 
grant the medical profession its full dues to refer to tbe attitude of cm 
last governor, who held us as a body in such small oousideration 
when he appointed the State Board of Health but nne physician wMi 
appointed by him on said board. 

cAgain, such actions as that of the Legislature of Ckdorado, whidi 
introduced a bill holding a surgeon guilty ^ pialpractioe if he happen 
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to remove an appendix he could uot prove to be diseased, gives a further 
Hue upon the general idea regarding na. 

We must remember that irreganlless of how proficient we may be 
or how wonderful our accompli.shinent8 in the relieving of liumau-kind 
from its bodily ailments that until we combine with our skill a dispoaitioa 
to proceed along ethical lines and with a full regard for a life of rigid 
morality, gentleness and absolute veracity, we will have failed largely 
in the purposes *of our being. It is the surgeon who makes dishnuest 
diagnosis for the purpose of a useless operation, for tlie purpose of re¬ 
turning him a considerable fee that produces the trouble, aud besides, 
the publication of such muck-raking articles as Barnesby's “Medical 
Chaos and Crime.” The physician who possesses all that the medical 
school can give him, including au experience in the surgical clinics of 
Europe aud yet who performs Ids w^ork with the hecarllessness of a 
butcher, has not cultivated the faculty of the great physiciiyi aud neglects 
the opportunities given him of elevating the profession in the public’s 
mind. 

^ The whole neighborhood looks askance at a family wherein inter¬ 
nal dissension is too frequently apparent, while the ideal home and 
the cJiaracters of those who compose it is largely judged by the amount 
of harmony iu wdiich its members live. If this is true of the home, it is 
also true of the Society aud it behoves us—all of us—to make those 
mutual concessions that wiQ tend to, remove friction, allay misuuderstaud- 
iug, and impel us, in view of the greatness of our opportiniities to 
subordinate the minor passions aud pr^dices that somehow or other 
seem at times to enter all of our lives. 4^^*^ 

We all recognize the lamentable fact we have lost one good menAer 
after another merely through some misunderstanding or fnoli«h personal 
feeling. So long as envy or jealousy, even to the smallest degree, is 
existaiit and induces this or that member, because ho holds no official 
poaition in the Society, to display a disinclination to attend these meetings, 
just that Jong will we fail iu achieving the most beneficial results of 
our united efforts. If we will conduct oui’selvea so as to commend 
faithfulness one to the other, misun<lerstanding will gradually disappear. 
If each of ua has our fellow member's interest at heart to the extent *that 
■we will exult iu his progress or elevation, then we will have accomplished 
more for ourselves as individuals tlian for him or for the Society itself. 
We cannot afford to be narrow, wc cannot afford to be dogmatic in 
our efforts to conserve life and relieve suffering. We need MEN in 
^bis day to brinjj^ibont the liberalizriii(»a of medicine. 

\ ^ But we need more than the spirit of mutual concession to accomplish 
otir purposes. We need-- ^ili'euuous spirit, the aggressive, pushing, 
“get thef^. disposition ttiat has always been in evidence in the consum¬ 
mation of the world’s greatest works. All of this means that we must 
have the welfare of our Society at all times in our hearts and m^ns 
that we must Aink of it constantly and that we should remembw ^hat 
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-whatever great things we as individuals accomplish will redound to 
the good name of our Society and exert a helpful influence upon our 
fellow members. 

There is strength in union aud the influence of this Society will 
be in exact proportion to the loyalty of our members one to the other. 
And as we as a Society grow in strength aud as the individual members 
who compose it grow in achievement, so will we as a body command 
the iucreasiug rcs[>ect of those with whom we deal in matters of law, 
politics and with those relations which have to do with man’s transac- 
tious with his follow inau. 

I desire hero to suggest the necessity of our State Society standing 
behind the County Societies aud their members when the latter are 
threatened with civil suits in the legitimate practice of their calling. We 
as physicians, should not be left to stand alone with our too frequently 
limited resources, but just as long as ours is a rightful cause the entire 
profession of the State should be willing to stand behind us aud, through 
its Society, defray the cost of our defence. Through measures such 
as these, aud only by such methods, can this Society be made to re¬ 
present the real spirit of medicine, cultivating that fraterualism which, 
is the greatest hel}) in the building up of a strong organization. If we 
have grievances, bury them and bury the hatchet alongside. Let us 
smoke the pipes of peace while our hearts glow with brotherly love re¬ 
membering always that of all professions that of medicine must ever 
inarch in the van. 

But we need more power, and the duty devolves upon us of com¬ 
pelling the world to recognize that we as physicians have rights that 
must be accorded ns. More than that, we should convince the world 
that having secured these rights, the public itself will proflt no less than 
will we in possessing them. Physicians are entirely too lax iu their 
attention to matters pertaining to legislation. This is an unfortunate 
condition that it is iimumbeut upon us to do away with. 

Our Society should be in direct touch with our Legislators, and should 
be represented daring the session by one or more of the members of our 
legislative committee, and should defray the expenses of such members, 
if we are to keep in touch with the legislation affecting our profession or 
the health of the community. 

Too little consideration has been given the medical profession by the 
Governor of our State in the appointment of members of the State 
Board of Health, State Board Medical Examiners, Managers of State 
institutions, etc. Can it be said that, the Governor is totally to blame 
because of such action ? May it not be true that we have been dilatory 
or negligent in impressing upon him aud impressing upon our legislators 
the necessity of having more representative members upon these boards-^ 
physicians who are qualified to fill the offices and who have the welfare 
of the public at heart no less than the Governor or his advisers them- 
seloea. 
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It ivill not do to asButne that the chief magistrate of our State 
is conversant with the value of our co-operation uiid that he ignores 
us merely because of political expediency. We should not forget that 
the possibility, perhaps even the probability, exists that he knows 
nothing of physicians as a rule except as told by some political friend 
in recommending this or that doctor for preferment. 

Bacon has said that “the greatest ti ust between man and man is the 
trust of giving] counsel.’’ We should see that the value of our counsel 
is recognized by the greatest of our State oihcials and we should further 
be prepared to convince him tliat we are worthy of the trust. We 
should have bis cou6dence even to the extent that when our Society 
recommends to him the names of pliyeicians whom we can conscientiously 
endorse for appointment, that he will,—unless swayed altogether by political 
persuasious-^see his way clear to aj^point those wlio hear our endorsement. 
We constitute a part of our body politic and no legislation having to do 
with the health of the community should be euactedf without a just 
recognition of us. 

The osteopaths have introduced into the Legislature each year for 
the last ten years a measure which gives them a separate boat'd of 
examiners. I am inclined to believe that the only rational method for 
us as a Society or as a profession to follow is to give that school one 
member of our present State Board of Medical Examiners, who shall 
examine the osteopaths on their method of digital niauipulation. A 
single board would not be fair to the other schools reprefiented in our 
State, while it is equally true that it would also tend to lower our pi'esent 
educational requirements. 

Beference to the matter of civil suits brings to mind the all important 
question as to what action should be taken against the physician who 
practices illegally. You and I practice medicine by virtue of a license 
issued by the State Board of Examiners. Any one can practice medicine 
in our State without interference. Recently 1 went to a member of 
the State Board of Examiners and told him that I knew of some men 
practising medicine without liceuses. He told me that the State Board 
were not policemen, but merely an examining board, and sent me to 
the prosecutor. The prosecutor, if anything, less inclined to take slrious 
notice of the information than the member of the Board of ExamineTS, 
asked me if the doctors w^re doing any harm, and if not why worry 
about them. 

Mature deliberation will force upon your minds as it has upon mine, 
the tremendous danger that exists by reason of this indifference of our 
public officials to recognize the value of the medical profession to the 
world at large and the great danger if unlicensed practitioners are 
permitted to ply their trade always for gain andfas a rule totally indiffer¬ 
ent to the success of their ministrations. Under such conditions as are 
permitted to exist, quackeiy and incompetency are more dangerous ^than 
the disease itself. 
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If there is any one profession in nil this world where the vfllue of 
constant practice ai»d experience show in such tabulated records as are 
made, that profession is the one of medicine. Jf there is any one 
profession in all this world which hnniankind can least afford to dispense 
with, that, too, is tlie profession of medicine. All of this means, therefore, 
that since practice and experience are most helpful in relieving the 
physicial ailments of humanity that every opportunity should be given 
the physician to secure ex])enence and increase his knowledge of what 
and what not to do concerning this or that disease. It means that 
physicians should be assisted in the development of their scieniihc and 
clinical work. Moreover, it means that no sincere and educated physician 
belonging to any school should be ostracized because of his sincere beliefs 
in therapeutics. His one stand.ard slmiild be that of knowledge, character 
and professional conduct. The real sectarians in religion- or medicine 
are the intolerant and bigotted. The greater the opportunity for acquiring 
experience the more certain it is that the differences existing between 
the various schools of medicine will gradually disa])pear, because with 
complete knowledge comes ))erfect understanding and with perfect 
understanding it is impossible for men to disagree. 

We in this State have profited not a liille by the opportunities which 
have been given us for studying disease. In providing foi' the use of 
the physicians of Newark a bacteriological and pathological laboratory, 
the Newark Board of Healtli has given to not only the medical profession, 
but to the entire community, ineslimable assistance. 

The clinical materiM in different hospitals of the city should be 
accessible to the physiciaiis at large and not limited to a few physicians. 
The knowledge to be derived from observation of patients in the liospitals 
which are supported by the City, County or State funds should be available 
under proper restrictions to every legal jAysician as a right to which 
he is entitled. 

We are all taxed alike for the support of the hospitals and yet you as 
a physician cannot treat your own patients if they are taken to such 
hospitals unless you be of the staff, and that, as we all know, means 
the possession and utilization of political pull or other powerful influence. 

It may be proper for me here to refer to the hospitals of Newark, all 
of which receive municipal aid except the Homoeopathic Hospital, which 
hospital, by the way, is the only one open to all reputable physicians. 

In Newark we have the following hospitals :— 

City Hospital, 320 beds ; St. Michaers Hospital, 300 beds ; St. Barnabas 
Hospital, 84 beds ; St. James Hospital, 70 beds ; Beth Israel Hospital, 
80 beds ; German Hospital,.75 beds ; HomoBopatluc Hospital, 62 beds ; 
Home for Crippled Children, 66 beds ; Newark Eye & Ear Infirmary, 
34 beds ; Babies Hospital, 31 beds; Women & Children's Hospital, 32 
beds ; and Presbyterian Hospital (when opened) 21 beds. 

These then are public hospitals of Newark, having a total capacity 
for patients of 1169 beds and requiring the service of 172 physicians. 
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The figures for private hospitals would^ of course, considerably increase 
the total. 

lu the onward march of history the medical profession has ever been 
in the van, aud among tlie mile stones that mark its progress none are 
significant than that one having to do with the inauguration of the 
Homoeopathic school. 

To-day the term homoeopathic does not grate upon the ear of the liberal 
minded men of whatever school. We hold fast to our histoi ic name 
aud to our fundpmental principle l^ecausc that name can no more be 
separated from the law of similais than can the teaching of Martin 
Luther be separated from the history of the Reformation. 

We are physicians first, and hoimvopaths secondly. We recognize the 
fact that it is the duty of the j)hy.siciau first, to prevent disease if possible, 
secondly, to cure by the safest and surest method at our cotuniaml aud 
thirdly, to comfort aud relieve the incurable, whether homceopathic or 
otherwise. 

Persecution on the part of the old school was followed by tolerance— 
tolerance by respect. Every schotd, homoeopathic, or call it what you 
will, contains earnest, capal>]e, conscientious men, who would welcome 
any sincere overture toward consolidation, but we must not move hastily. 
We must not treat the matter of atliliation too lightly. It is a subject 
of the greatest importance, worthy of the most earnest consideration 
and careful discussion. 

The dominant school offers us opportunities for affiliation, provided 
we merge our identity with theirs. In the evolution of the limerick, 
there is one that has always stood as a masterpiece iu that particular 
field of literary effort, aud apropos of this offer of consolidation, 1 think 
that I may without appearing to treat the subject too lightly, recall 
said limerick to your minds. Its application to'the subject matter under 
discussion will be self-evident. 

There was a young lady of Niger 
Who smiled as she rode on the tiger. 

They returned from the ride 
With the lady inside 

And the smile on the face of the tiger.” ’ 

But more seriously, if concesssions are to be made, they should come 
from the older and stre^uger branch of the profession no less than from 
our end. No question regarding medical faith should be asked, provided 
one be legally qualified to practice medicine aud is reputable aud is willing 
to allow his brother doctors to practise as they will. 

On the other hand, if the dominant school admit us to their councils, 
we on our part should be equally magnanimous and open the doors of 
our Society to physicians applying with the educational requirements. 

1 believe that it is entirely right and proper that in this address 1 dwell 
at some length upon Homoeopathy. It is well that we refresh our minds 
from time to time with some of the more aigoificant facts having do 
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with its growth. It is well that in considering its recent great progress 
and the propriety and achievement which have finally been accorded 
it that we do not permit ourselves to forget what has been done in laying 
the solid foundation, upon which we are building to-day. 

Wliat is Homoeopathy 7 This question has been answered a great 
many times. Hoiiioepatliy of to-day was once a brave advance guard| 
fighting its way through an enemy's country. 

It is said that all “paths” lead to the grave—allopath, homoeopath, 
osteopath, physchopath and Kueipp’s dew sprinkled path ; but it is the 
homoeopath that prolongs t!ie life path and robs the grave. 

Homoeopathy is a very safe and sure method of treating the sick in 
accordance with the law “siinilia similibns curentur let likes be treated 
by likes. It is a very definite method, in harmonious accord with a 
dictum of Nature. It seeks to work in harmony with certain unvarying 
natural law^s. 7t is a reliable guide to the safe, speedy and permanent 
restoration to health of those in ill health. 

The fear of medicine, first brought about by the danger of heavy dosipg, 
has lately passed into a feeling that medicine is wholly useless, and the 
public believe these statements to be facts. 

Drug therapeutics is a part of medicine, and the use of drugs finds 
increasing justification in the fact that the human organism contains 
organic material similar to the material contained in dings within 
certain limits. 

One difiereuce between Homceopathy and the traditional school, is 
that the latter has waited for the individual to become sick, and experi¬ 
mented on him in that condition, whereas - Homoeopathy makes its 
experiments, called provings, upon the normal person and learns before* 
hand the power of drugs, and then diseases are met as they manifest 
themselves in different individuals. 

To-day theories are adopted or disproved in the laboratory. The 
Homoeopath has made laboratory and clinical tests of the rule of 
similars, and the results are on record. 

We know it to be a law of nature by patient and exact experimentation 
and tlie result of scientific process of observation and generalization. 

Dr. Eichard C. Cabot says: “Homoeopathy has a well defined law 
which has been established, like all laws, empirically, and is constantly 
and properly subjected to reversification through careful experiments.” 

Hippocrates wrote that some diseases can be treated best by contraries 
flome by similars. Theophrastus said diseases are best cured by similars. 
Galen said that health is maintained by supplying similar with similar. 
Paracelsus, Bacon, Boyle and Campauella sought for specifics. 

In 1813, Pinel, one of the most celebrated writers, said of the Materia 
Msdica of his day: “ The Materia Medica has been nothing but a 
confused heap of incongruous substances, possessing, for the most part, 
adcubtful efficiency, that it presents only a shapeless assemblag[e of 
incoherent ideas and ot puerile, or at least of illosoiy observations.^ 
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In 1863, Dr. Pwris said : “Passiiig to modern tiine», we should not 
be surprised at the very iinj)erfect state of tlie Materia Medica as far 
as it depends upon what is coniiiiouly called experience.’' 

It was Hahnemann who first Itrought order out of chaos and placed 
therapeutics on a scientific bitsis. His ]>ioneer labors have influenced 
the older school. Their Materia Medicas arc uf»\y filled with the provings 
of drugs upon the well. 

ILahneinaiin discovered by cxpciimeut that each drug is a specific for 
a certain disease phciionieiia. The historian, Ilaeser, unfriendly as ho 
is, declared that Hahueinaiiii's ideas were perfectly new, |)ecuHar, unheard 
of. He discovered the inetlioii, he elaborated it, he fortified it, he 
completed it, when he proved that a disease picture in an individual is 
best overcome by a medical icmedy that is known to produce a similar 
disease ]ticture in the healthy, provided the manifest cause of the natural 
disease is first removed. • 

Honiwopathy is iiot restricted to drug giving, it applies to the use 
of any influence, mechanical, dietetic, electrical or psychic, which is 
ca})able of disturbing health. 

Hippocrates, Celsus, Pliny, Aictarus, believed in a change of ah* and 
clim<atc. Clalen and lluhneinann sent their consumptives into the 
mountains. 

Uippocrates dwelt on the impuiiauce of pioper diet. Aretseus said 
that in food theie is healing. ('eJ.sus said diet is suflicieut in some 
diseases. Hahnemaiiu regulated tlic diet of his patients. 

Hydrotherapy was used hmg l)ef(>ro Priesnitz thought of it. The 
Greeks useil water for health ami sickness to strengthen tlieir nerves, 
Hippocrates piescrilied all kinds of baths, Hahnemann and his followers 
em ployed bydrot 1 \erapeu tics. 

Turn from the precision and the iieriuaneiicy of the therapeutics of 
the Hoimjcopiithic school, to tin uncertainty which characterizes the 
tlierapcutics of the old school. 

What do Osier, Tyson and Anders leach \ They confirm what Dr, F, 
Goodhart said in his annual address before the Biitish Mediciil Associ.v 
lion ill 1901. He says ; “WJiy do we give drugs 1 Often not because 
the disease demands them, but bn*ause the patient is not happy until 
he them ; too ofteji he is not happy then. They are sometimes 
given to hide our ignorance, I fear, or to make time, while we watch 
and wait . . . .Diseases run in fashion and so do drugs. Their popularity 
is enormous, for in excess of their merits ; and by and by they sink into 
the cold shade of neglect . . . riiey were rushed for more than they 
were worth, and they are now buried by later booms, sucli as animal 
extracts and antifco.xiue, and many of these will be buried too.’’ 

Dr. P. S. Shatiuck of Harvard states the leading therapeutic ])riucl- 
ples as follows : 1. Do no harm. 2. Try to see as clearly as poaaibld just 
^hy yon give a drug,'your purpose in giving it, whether as a specific, 
curative or a placebo. 3. As far as you can, give a drug tmeombiued. 
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4. lu using au efficient drug, be as sure as yuu can of a good preparation, 
and then give it until sonietliiug happens- either the desired effect or 
evidence appears that the limit of toleration has been reached, 

£u 1797 Hahueinanii wrote : Dure I confess that for jeai’S 1 have 
never prescribed anything but a single medicine at once, and liave never 
repeated the dose until tlie action of the former ceased, always a simple, 
never a compound remedy I Dare 1 confess that in this manner 1 have 
been very successful and given satisfaction to my p.itieiits, and seen 
things which otherwise 1 never would have seen r 

If we are to take the good wherever we can tind it, based on obser va- 
tiou and experiment and open to verification, it seems strange that this 
method should be chai.icterized as unscientific. 

Homoeopathy is a practical fact to be observed at the bedside. 

1. It affords a practical guide in the tieatrnenb of the disease. 

2. It aims at,the eradication of disease whenever this is possible, rather 
than merely to atibrd palliative relief. 

3. It economizes the vital ]>o\veis by administering the miiiimuiii 
curative dose. 

4. The lioinueopath learns the properties of drugs by expeliuieuting 
upon the healthy rather than upon the sick. 

We hear a great deal about research in these days. There probably 
has never been a medical investigator who appreciated that science is 
to be advanced by research more than IlahuemRuu, 

Haller was the first to suggest that if we wish to know the action of 
drugs, these drugs must be tested on the health}^ body. Hahnetntnii 
made the tests and insisted that knowledge of the action of drugs could 
be obtained only by giving drugs to healthy people, and thus by the 
only rational method inaHlering their powers and properties. This debt 
alone sliould make the name of the man famous, who s;tid : “ When 

one has to do with au art, the end of which is the saving of hiunaii life, 
any neglect to make oneself thoroughly master of it is a crime.” 

Drug pathogeuesy iniist be mastered in tlie laboratory before drug 
presciiption cfui be made in the clinic. The sick nuking powers of 
drugs, the eOects produced ou healthy human (uganisms, must be known 
before used intelligently in accordance with any therapeutic principle. 

The curative action of drugs is a secondary and dependent issue. 
Drugs are disturbers of the peace of the economy to whomever atliniiiis- 
tered. They produce similar efiects on all people. 

The aMcertaiuing by reiterate^l experiment just what powers arc 
iuhereut in each drug is the most iinportaiit duty of every Homoe¬ 
opath. 

Before the days of IJahuemann, the absurdity of judging the action 
of , drugs from the effect produced by giving these drugs to sick people 
was recognized. The wonderful correspondence of the symptoms p\*o- 
duced by drugs on the healthy body with the gyniptoms that patients 
Oomplaiuod of when ill caused llahuemauu to infer ilmt drugs cap;uile 
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of pro<liiciug; symptonia similar to tiiose couipIaiDed of by patients 
when ill, must remove such ailments. 

Forjexaniple, a certain quantity of belladonna will produce without 
much variation and gmit proinjdnoss, in a liealtliy person, active con¬ 
gestion, a marked action on the vascular system, a hot red skin, flushed 
face, glanng eyes, etc. These same symptoms will be produced if Sjtnie 
amount of belladopna be given to a person who is ill ; .and if he happens 
to have above syuiptoius, they will be aggravrited. Following it, however, 
the drug symptoms and disease Rymptums fur which the drug was* given 
will disappear. 

The earliest experience in Tlomoeopiithy revealed the necessity of re¬ 
ducing the dose of u drug to the minimum, “ <lie middle macht isl 
gross.*' 

It is a well known fact, that by one spermatozoon, this small cell, five 
hundred luilliuiis of which haially till the space of a citbic line, all the 
bodily and mental peculiarities will be inherited from the parent to the 
child, yes, even to llie grand-child. 

Can physics, chemistry and anatomy explain how tliis minute struc¬ 
ture becomes the bearer of psychical impressions which dictate the 
inode of developeinent to all future generations 1 

Among tliose who are ignorant of tlie principles of Uomaioj)athy, tlie 
notion prevails that its doctrine is to give medicine in small doses. 
Experience has shown that massive doses cf medicine mask symptonip. 
A delicate dosage, repeated, as care may direct will cure moie diseases 
than mixtures that are weighed out by :i voirdiipois. 

lloiinx»opnthy is not a la's^y man’s iiictb td of treating the sick, Jt is 
not an exclusive, sectarian method of t-eatiug the sick. It does not claim 
iior did its founder ever claim, that is the only method of treating tlie sick, 
but we hohi it to be the only direct curative inetliod of einphying drugs 
for the relief of the sick. 

Every therapeutic resource belongs to the homceopath and ia intelli¬ 
gently studied and effectively employed by him. “ A homceojiathic 
physician is one who adds to his knowledge of medicine a special knowledge 
of hoinnepayde therapeutics, and practices according to the law of siriHlai's. 
All that [>ertaius to the great ffeld of medical learning is his, by tradition, 
by inherit:inee, by right.” , 

Homoeopathay is the administration of drugs to tlie sick, tinder a 
Bcieutifically demostnvble law of nature. It is a mild and mighty system 
of treating diseased humanity. It is a truth that has been tried out in 
the tires of enmity, of ridicule, of long tierce and merciless opposition. It 
stands to-day tested and unshaken in public and private esteem and iu 
honorable recognitou. 

Homoeopathy has taught the value of the individual thought and 
judgment and helped to develop insight and reason tiy forcing a physician 
t^decide for himself .what is useful iu drug therapeutics in every in^ivi* 
dual caser 
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It has taught liberalism iu*mediciiie ; it sounded the first note of revolt 
against the tyranny of tradition in medicine. It has alleviated the suffer¬ 
ings of millions of the sick and saved innumerable human lives by methods 
that never once have put a patient’s life in peril. 

Beginning with the foetus in utero, ilie lionia*opathic remedy will aid 
the vital functions in a direct and rational manner, and the brilliant 
results of homoeopathic medication, during the tender age of early life, 
carry with them the blessings of tliousaiids of mothers, and everlasting 
satisfieatioii is given to the jdiysiciau in the silent tlnuiks of a smiling 
child, whose tissue cells have been enalded to build up an organism well 
equipped to develop into useful manhood and woinauliood. 

It is the duty of the dominant Rcliool to investigate the honueopathic 
method of drug tlR*rai)euti(*-i. and wlien its truth and practicability are 
established, to accept the proved facts and acknowledge lionneopathy 

Osier said that of all the world’s progress of the iiiiieteeuUi century, 
nothing can comj)are witli thtMliMU'easo of human suffering ; and as this 
decrease of human Milferiiig lias been tlue to the milder, more scientific 
treatment of disease, we* must acknowledge Jlahuemanu the greatest 
benefactor of the century. 

“Around the name of Washington clustera the sentiment of liberty ; 
around the name of Lincoln clings the idea of emancipation ; around the 
name of Luther hovers llie thought of refonnatiou ; around the name of 
Hahuemauii gathers tlie liberty of tliought, emancipation from doubt, and 
reformation in medical practice,’’ 

llow graml was the ancimit idea of the true physician -“'modest, pure, 
faithful at uiglit, vigilant in Uie morn, courageous and discreet at all 
times, the preventer and carer of disease and jiestileuce.” 

Fellow-members of the Society, we have come together to-day, not alone 
for our own profit, but for the advancement of the science of medicine and 
tlie welfare of mankind. 

Many of us liave been faithful to our professional trust, When I think 
of the many lives of loved ones entrusted to our care, while the prayers 
of anxious parents are being offered for success when I remember the many 
sleepless nights, the many times the wearied body drags itself to the relief 
of the sick, the anxious moments when the angles of life and Jeath seem 
hovering around, then do I realize the sacreduess of our calling. Tf 
through our councils, researches and labours, we are enabled the better 
to relieve the suffering and prolong the lives of these loved ones then 
shall our meetings not be in vain.—The North American %Tourml of 
Homoeopathyy August, 1911. 
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PSYCHASTHENIA AND NEURASTRENIA. 

By G. F. Goldsbbouqh, M.D., 

Pkytieian, and Physician for Biseam of the Nervous System to 

the London Homaopathie EospitaL 

The object of this lecture is to present a general introduction 
to the treatment of neurasthenia. The title “Psyohasthenia and 
Neurasthenia'' has been chosen because in all cases of neurasthenia 
there is some affection of the mental state and presumably, from 
several points of view the mental state is of importance in rela¬ 
tion to the bodily state. This may be the case in relation to the 
patient's outlook on himself and his ailment, and as affording 
symptomatic indications for treatment, both hygienicallj^ and 
medically. 

I do not propose to offer a systematic exposition of my 
subject after the text-book variety. In a post-graduate course, 
I take it this would be superseded by previous and perhaps 
wearisome familiarityj, but I propose to present various aspects 
of this disorder, which in my opinion are of the utmost import¬ 
ance for consideration if the treatment is to be undertaken 
successfully. 

The subject is a very wide one, and within the compass of an 
hour some severity of compression will certainly be required if 
the necessary features are to be presented comprehensivfely. 
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I shall endeavour to restrict myself to plain-statements with 
as little illustrative quotation as possible or literary adornment. 

First of all, it will be necessary for us to agree on the meaning 
of the designation Neurasthenia. Only of late years has the 
term oome ta possess a welUdefined meaning, and even now 
confusion is often met with iu a use of the term. It is not 
infrequently held as applying to the hereditary condition known 
as the" neurotic temperament,” and perhaps nearly as often to 
an assumed inter-changeability of meaning with hysteria. 

With regard to both these latter states, we may say at once 
that the subject of this lecture is not either of them, but that 
neurasthenia may occur in patients who are sufferiug from 
either. The deurotio patient may become neurastiienic. The 
subject of hysteria is always neurasthenia, but the neuras¬ 
thenic patient may not be a hysteric, and in my experience 
usually is not, and he may not have inherited or acquired 
a neurotic temperament. 

With these provisos, then, as to nomenclature I cannot do better 
than give you the description of neurasthenia of the late 
Dr. Saville, and say that we regard neurasthenia as "a general 
irritable weakness of the entire nervous system, characterized 
(when‘the brain is chiefly affected) by hypersensitiveness of the 
sensorium, loss of mental and bodily Rigour, inaptitude for work, 
disturbed sleep and irritability of temper (and when the spinal 
cord is chiefly affected) by general muscular weakness, restless- 
nesB, nervousness and vague pains; and usually accompanied in 
both forms, by various phenomena referable to the vaso-motor 
and'^ sympathetic systems.” These terms are what we might call 
general physiological terms, and by way of complement to their 
meaning I may mention the symptoms^ mostly subjective, of 
which the patient some thing or other complains as indicative of 
one or all of the central groups of the nervous system being 
affected : (1) Rapid fatigue; (2) headache; (3) vertigo, including 
dizziness and swaying; (4) insomnia or disturbed sleep; 
(5) sensitiveness and excitability; (6) restlessness; (7) tremor; 
(3J pains in the back or limbs, localized areas of- the trunk or 
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representative areas of the cranial nerves; (9) hyperfissthesia; 
(10) mental symptoms, including timidity, usually depression, 
a great disposition to be anxious, especially about the symptoms, 
the "phobias” irritability, defective memory, inability to 
concentrate attention; (11) palpitation, pallor, flushing, shiver¬ 
ing or sweating; (12) gastric symptoms; (13) phosphaturia. 

t » 

Now, undoubtedly, you will agree that to undertake the treat¬ 
ment of a disorder so characterized, it would be highly important 
to discriminate at the beginning of the case any history and symp¬ 
toms which might point to the conclusion that the patjent had 
inherited or acquired the neurotic temperament or was the subject 
of hysteria. Such diagnosis would obviously have an important 
bearing on both prognosis and treatment. • 

The neurotic temperament appears as part of the habitual 
nervous tone which the patient exhibits and its existeuce is 
ascertained through a study of the history. The state known 
as hysteria usually continues with greater or less manifestation 
of its symptoms until middle life and afterwards, but an attack 
of neurasthenia might supervene at any time, and continue, 
or be cured and leave the other conditions pretty much as it 
found them. 

1 need not refer further to these in detail, but I want to assert 
at the beginning that in his treatment of neurasthenia the 
medical man will be greatly aided by a good general knowledge 
of personality or human nature. As you are all aware the state 
known as neurasthenia is believed not to possess a morbid anatomy. 
Symptoms pointing to actual inflammatory or degenerative 
change in any part of the nervous system lead to the diaguosis 
of othdr conditions than that of weakness and irritability alone. 
When it can be conclqiled that degenerative change has taken 
place, both the prognosis and treatment are very different. Now, 
evidently, a conclusion that no such change had taken place 
would be of the utmost importance in regard to the conviction 
on the part of the medical attendant as to the ultimate course 
and progress of the case and the possibilities of recovery. Not 
that the presence of auto^iutoxication, or what are dcscilhed 
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as purely fanetional morbid states of the brain, or spinai cord, 
va 80 «motot or sympatbetio systems, can ever be regarded as 
unimportant aveu from a deeply vital point of view. But in 
the absence of actual inflammatory or degenerative change, the 
occurrence of tOxsemia or purely functional states would be 
presumably removeable. And in respect of bis attitude to the 
patient, and bis knowledge of personality or human nature 
generally, it is most^ important that the mind of the medical 
man should be "made up’'* on the point of his neurological 
diagnosis before he attempts to consider the question of treatment. 

In the treatment of nernasthenia there is nothing which 
impresses a patient so strongly, as regards hopefulness or 
otherwise, and willingness to undergo courses of treatment, as a 
persuaded conviction on his part that his medical man 
"understands" him, and also not only that he "understands" 
him, but through his knowledge of disease and other cases of a 
similar kind, he is able to speak with certainty as to ultimate 
recovery. 

For the impression of "understanding" also it is necessary 
the medical man should be on his guard against speaking too 
much to his patient and about his ailment. A usual mental 
symptom in neurasthenia is a conviction on the part of the 
patient that no one ever suflered before quite like the person now 
under observation. On the part of the medical man it is well to' 
admit the bare truth of this statement, for after all it is true 
ultimately, inasmuch as that every one person must judge that 
every other has a consciousness of experience which in respect 
of ^th feeling and time at least is unique. Inasmuch, however, 
as uniqueness in respect of the experience of duration for the 
time bmng only, while time is passing, that individu^ feeling 
or oonsoioasnesB can be regarded as wholly unique and only as 
oocurrenee in time, and that in all other respects we are to be 
regarded as more or less like one another, while tl^e medical^an 
keeps this single bare reservation in mind, he mmit not dwell, 
on the uniqueness of his patient's suflering, or expatiate upon it 
or ‘even admit ^at such uniqueness can be true in any serious 
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661166 ^ or other senee, except that it is trae nmp'fy.'' Bat to hie 
own mind, inasmuch as that reservation impHes there is Oothing* 
in the experience of his patient whioh need ^not come within bis 
own knowledge, the simple truth of it will givo the medical man 
consciousness of conviction iu dealing with -his .patient 
provided, of course, he can exclude organie disease of 'the nervotas 
system, and his knowledge of human nature generally is good 
and his knowledge of disease and methods of treatment are up 
to date. On the basis of all this knowledge he most be prepared 
to give directions to the patient. 

Now, in reference to a general knowledge of human nature, 
there is one chief feature which might be stated to be characteristic 
of the normal human being, or if not characteristis and habitual 
we might assume it ought to be, a deviation or departure fron^ 
which, if not referable to environment, would be regarded as due 
to a state on the part of the patient of either psychasthenia or 
neurasthenia, or perhaps both, but which might i^qt be sufficiently 
serve to lead to a request for medical advice,, but when of 
sufficient severity is always a feature of neurasthenia. I refer 
to the general sense or feeling of well-being which ,enables us 
to be regularly and continually fulfilling the purposes, of life 
with pleasure to ourselves and satisfaction to others,. provided 
means and environment permit. If such fulfilment of purpose 
were not being attended with pleasure, provided other ailments 
could be excluded, inability to fulfil the purposes of life, such 
inability being attended with either weariness or pain, .would be 
a general symptom of either psychasthenia or neurasthenia. 
I assume an agreement that the former state is at least an .ideal 
state, which every one has experienced at some time of their 
lives, and wishes at all times to experience. However little 
further we may be *able to define this general expefience, 

• t 

We all at least think we know what it means or ought to mean 
for us, and we as medical men think we know what it ought to 
mean for our patients. A departure from this sense of 
well-being is, other ailments being excluded, the most general 
and fundamental ' characteristio of'neurasthenia. I wish . to 
suggest that on the basis of this assumption. If we keepjt in 
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mindj oilier nilmenta excluded, it will afford ns gnide to oar 
llinuglit in studying and attempting to cope with the protean 
mnnifestatiuns of mental and nervous weakness. Through a 
thorough study of the causes of this malady, we shall conclude 
that the patient is not well until he regains his sense of well-being 
in the broadest manner possible. 

(1) Remarks on Diagnosis. * « 

Before proceeding to a review of causation I must, however, 
make a few remarks on diagnosis at the outset. 


The diagnosis of neurasthenia is n little complicated by the fact 
that it need not be a primary affection, and it is a frequent 
accompaniment of other disorders, although seldom of other 
disorders of the nervous system. And stated very generally the 
whole ailment may be I'egarded simply as a functional variation 
of the normal, therefore a conclusive diagnosis is of the utmost 
importance, not merely from the point of view of treating the 
neurasthenia, but so that diseases of other organs than the 
nervous system shall not have been overlooked, and therefore 
causes of neurasthenia remain, also that it shall be decisively 
explained to and impressed on the patient that he has no organic 
disease of the nervous system. In this connection there will 
thus become of first and most importance the necessity, if 
possible, of conclusively eliminating organic disease, of the 
nervous system especially, but of course also of other organs. 
The time at my disposal, however, does not permit of going into 
detail on this aspect of my subject. I must refer you to the 
text-books for a discussion of the problems of the diagnosis 
of diseases of the nervous system generally, and of neurasthenia 
in particular, as distinguished from organic disease of the nervous 
system on the one hand and other bodily organs on the other. 

I may, however, introduce a patient from the Kyland's Ward, 
suffering from ti;,umatic spinal neurasthenia, to illustrate the 
differential diagnosis from organic disease, but the case illustrates, 
of course, only one phase of the subject. 

I mention procedure in diagnosis as of first importance in your 
consideration of the whole subject, because once having 
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eliminated the presence of organic disease, and not before, we 
come to the threshold of our study of the etiology of 
neurasthenia. 

(2) Etiology. 

As we are agreed that sense of well-being should accompany a 
fiilBlment of the purposes of life, the thought will readily occur 
to yon that soaier people to go tlirough life without purpose, or 
that in many cases purposes are exaggerated as ideals witlAut the 
possibility of fulGliug them. Also you may be prepared for the 
statement that such mental features of experience might 
predispose to both psychasthenic and neurasthenic states. 

A discussion of the intricacies of problem of effect as from 
cause in such a connection would take us too long] but we must 
admit, 1 think, that mental states have frequently a reflective 
influence on bodily states, although for medical men the effect 
of bodily states on the mind would appear as of more importance. 

The chief importance of mental states, as causes of 
neurasthenia, are indirect, their occurrence operating as 
determinating forces in the environment. The etiology of 
neurasthenia would be divided by this reflection into two chief 
divisions, (a) the effect of environment, mental, social, physical, 
upon the nervous system, and (3) the effect of the organism 
upon its own nervous states. 

Thus in considering causes in a given case it is necessary to 
take account of the life-history and heredity of the patient, his 
intellectual and social status and attainment, his previous 
habits and leading modes of thought and outlook on life. 
There is not the slightest doubt that in neurasthenia, and alk the 
morbid subjectivity which usually accompanies it, even though 
some recent toxsemift or malnutrition, or a traumatiim, or 
emotional shock may have appeared as the determining cause 
of an attack, the attack may be traceable to prolonged stress or 
anxiety in business, domestic infelicity, previous bad sexual habit, 
prolonged and too exclusive mental application, deficient fresh 
air and exercise, bad feeding, indulgence in tabacco, alcohol, or 
other narcotics, even to tea or coffee drinking. Thus the presence 
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of any of these factors, with th,e odcarrenoe of' tozsBmia, 
malnutrition, traumatism or emotional shock may require to be 
duly weighed as causes in a particular c^e^ Again, these 
factors may be regarded as external or environmental factors 
compared with disordered states of bodily systems or organs other 
. than the nervous system as internal, anatomical or pathological 
causes. Although a greater weight of causation cnay attach to 
one set of factors rather than another it is seldom that to one 
defect, either in euvironment or organism, is the whole syndrome 
of condition attributable. It is well in all cases to classify 
causes in the manner suggested. We cannot undo a faulty 
heredity, frequently domestic infelicity has to be patiently 

a 

endured. But bad habits can frequently be given up, and good 
habits formed. Hygienic rules can be prescribed and obeyed. 

4 * 

But it is when we come to a consideration of the influence of 
bodily systems or organs upon the nervous system that our 
special knowledge as medical men is called into requisition, and 
shall I say our difficulties begin ? And perhaps foremost in a 
list which might be recited are affections of the alimentary 
system. 

There is no doubt that auto-intoxication affecting nervous 
energy and tone can and frequently has resulted from oral sepsis, 
gastric catarrh or dilation, congestion, irregularity and 
inefficiency of the portal circulation and biliary secretions, 
and from prolonged constipation. On being consulted by a 
patient Buffeting from neurasthenia attention to these states may 
be a preliminary necessity in the treatment. But great care will 
be Required in estimating the effect of such states as actual cause 
of the condition, and it must never be forgotten that violent 
measures of treatment always react upop an already enfeebled 
nervous state. Carious teeth should be either removed or filled; 
gingivitis may require local and constitutional treatment. But 
an operation on the teetli should be regarded as more serious than 
usual and the patient kept in bed for a few days subsequently. 

With regard to gastric catarrh, dilatation, gastralgia or 
enieroptosis, it may be quite difficult tb decide the question of'^ 
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po%t ioe dr propter kA in a given oase# There ie no doubt tiiat 
the sequence may be eitberi and that usually^ althoogh not" 
invariably, the patient exaggerates his symptoms whether the 


neurasthenia may have occurred as a result of his dyspepsia, 
or his dyspepsia resulted from a condition of neurasthenia. 


The neurasthenic whose chief sufferings are in the alimentary 
sphere is usually* miserable mentally, and he attaches extra¬ 
ordinary importance to small details of diet, of pain, of internal 
sensation, and of irregularities or otherwise in his daily bowel 
relief. 


By a thorough examination of the digestive system it is 
necessary to decide as early as possible what has been the 
direction of causation in these cases, and if the decision is 
permissible, that the neurasthenia is primary and the gastric 
symptoms are secondary. Causes of toxsemia being eliminated 
and a suitable diet ordered, much help will be afforded to the 
patient by persistence on the part of the medical man that the 
actual symptoms of dyspepsia complained of are of purely 
secondary importance, and may be safely left large to Nature 
for their disappearance. 

Passing from the alimentary to the circulatory system, a similar 
general remark would be applicable. As a condition calling for 
treatment primarily it is Seldom indeed that neurasthenia has 
arisen from cardiac disease or aiisemia. Rather have these states 
demanded attention primarily if loss or alteration of nervous tone 
has accompanied them. But while considering the question of 
causation* of neurasthenia it may be well to state that the heart 
and circulation should at the outset receive a complete survey of 
their condition and if organic heart disease is found to be present, 
the importance of its actual state should be carefully estimated 
before any plan of treatment of the neurasthenia is begun. 

There are several states 'of the heart which may occur as the 
result of neurasthenia, and each state may react strongly upon 
the general nervons tone* These are dilatation, reflex tachycardia 
•and bradycardia from emotion, and reflet tachycardia or brady¬ 
cardia from gastric disorder, such as dilatation of the stomachy 
• . B ' 
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flAtiilezice or hjpoohlorhydria. Tlie signs of oardiao dilatation in 
neurasthenio patients are by no means constant and to gauge its 
importance examinations are needed at different times of different 
days and in different positions of the body. 

The following case might illustrate this point. A gentleman, 
aged 46, consulted me in 1908 for insomnia. He had been 
suffering for two or three years, and complained of much 
depression, fear, and muscular weakness. He stated that he 
had had appendicitis, gastric catarrh, and weakness of the heart. 
He was particularl 7 sensitive to thoughts about his health, and 
these, with any other depressing emotions, seemed completely to 
deprive him of sleep. And the less he slept the more frightened 
he became. I found a slight catarrhal condition of the stomach, 
the apex-beat of the heart was half an inch outside the nipple 
and the impulse weak accelerated. A short rest in bed with a 
good nurse and homceopathic remedies greatly improved the 
insomnia. The heart's action quieted, the dilatation improved 
and the patient left with his nurse for Swanage. His condition 
aince has never been so serious, but I cite the case to state that 
when any external cause has occurred to prevent sleep, there has 
always been an immediate effect on the stomach and heart. On 
one occasion when the patient was consulting a local practitioner, 

. the latter gave quite an unfavourable prognosis, which, however, 
was fortunately corrected by rest in bed, and the obtainiug of 
sleep by ignatia and chamomilla. .1 was fortunate in seeing this 
patient only a fortnight ago. He has been doing his busiuess 
all the winter, usually sleeping well. The apex-beat was in the 
nipple line, the heart's impulse much stronger than formerly, 
pulse 78. He had very little flatulence and a regular action of 
the bowels. No medicine was prescribed. 

In my experience it is not often that oases of neurasthenia are 
met with the direct result of constipation. Usually other factotn 
have been at work to induce both the iuactive state of the bowels 
and the attendant nervous weakness, and chief among these are 
sendentary habits^ want of interest or success in business and 
mdootony of occupation. But the type of neurasthenia in which 
sequence obtains is very common • esp^ially among the 
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out-patients of our Hospitalj and they are difficult to U^fit u&Hie 
the external causes and lon^ acquired habits can be brolcea up. 
There is one other feature of neurasthenia^ the result of disorder 
‘ of the alimentary system, I wish to allude to, and that is the 
toxsemia of ^^biliousness” in which the patient suffers from 
vertigo, tinnitus aurium, headache frequently, depression and 
irritability of temper and often muacnlar inertia. He sleeps 
either too little or too much. In reference to this condition I 
should like to cite the following case in which although the 
diagnosis was not that of primary neurasthenia yet the nervous 
symptoms were those chiefly complained of. 

Mrs, J. W., a^ed 46, came to see me in July, 1908, com¬ 
plaining of frequent slight attacks of vertigo, ttr one or two 
attacks of which she bad fallen and thought she bad momentarily 
lost consciousness. 

I had known this lady all her married life. She \\iki two 
children quite early, and suffered very severely from post^partum 
hasmorrhage and lacerated perineum. Farther offspring had been 
normally prevented for fear of the consequences. She was 
always a '^livery” subject, and also about five years ago hod 
abscess in the right antrum of Highmore. While giving an 

aniBsthetie for operation on this abscess, I discovered she had 
a slight systolic mitral bruit ; she took chloroform rather badly. 
She is subject to '^muscular rheumatism.” Her condition on the 
present occasion was one of debility, depression and fear. She 
complained she could not enjoy life, was not '^herself,” could not 
receive visitors nor enter into social ensra^ments. On any 

W * o ^ 

(sudden emotiou she ^^ould become slightly faint/ the Jips 
changing their normal colour to pale purple. Her bearing had 
become slightly dull, there was constant singing tidnitus, slight 
vertigo^ with the occasional more severe attacks already mentioned. 
Menstruation was regular, the appetite fair, bowels inclined to 
be constipated, with rather light stools. 

The systolic bruit was still present and the gall bladder could 
be distinctly felt and was rather resistant. The pulse was about 
90, and the tension low, although no accurate estimate was maiue 
of the latter. I treated this patient with a Carlsbad^ diet and 
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medicineB for some time with improvementj bat she still had the 

> 

Terti^ oeoaBionally, and did not regain her nerrous tone. 

l%e medioinea employed were the merourina and potaasiani 
iodide Sx| at firat, followed by aodium aalycilate lx. In Marcb^ 
1909, abe had bad no severe attacks of vertigo for some months, 
but the condition was still present in a milder degree. I now 
gave cholesterin 3x, and ordered a course ^ 0 / mas&ge and 
Swedi^ exercises, with special attention to massage of the 
hypochondria and the abdomen, following which the improve¬ 
ment was much more marked, the vertigo and tinnitus entirely 
disappeared, strength and cheerfulness returned, and all bars to 
social enjoyment seemed to be removed. The patient was a little 
inclined to faint from emotional shock, for which I prescribed 
naja 6, and also occipital headache on lying down, which was 
relieved by glonoine 6. 

Now^thia patient's nervous state I regarded as distinctly 
secondary to disorder of the biliary secretion and defective 
oironlation, and it is a type of many such cases where the 
physical signs of liver or heart disease are much less marked. 
The mental state of the majority of ^^iver" subjects is that of 
depression and hypochondriasis, and they demand the continual 
cheerfulness and patience and frequent reconsideration of their 
cases by the medical attendant. 

Time will not permit of my dwelling on visceral proptosis, 
diseases of the pelvic organs in women, influenza, alcoholism, 
surgical shock, as producing well marked types of neurasthenia, 
neither can I say ^anything about exophthalmic goitre, except 
thai the most rational interpretation of the pathology of the 
latter condition is that it is a form of nrarasthenia affecting more 
especially the sympathetic system. On an already acquired 
unstable nervous system, acute affection of the eyes, ears, node, 
month or throat may induce a state of irritable weakness of the 
general sensory spheres of those organs in which, when all signs 
of local trouble have disappeared, distress remains as almost 
permanent annoyance to the sufferer. A chronic nasal or aural 
Oatitoli* locally treated and errors of refraction are chief causes 
in direction. I suggest to opthalmologists that in ordering 
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grlasses for slight degrees of astigmatism in nervous patients, 

great care is needed in directing the use of glasses at the begin* 

ning. I have recently met with two very pronounced cases of 

neurasthenia in which the strain of getting used to the glasses 

had become a continual nightmare to the patient, and had 

induced a state of emotional and mental enfeeblement bordering 
on insanity. • » 

I have a little to say on the irritable weakness induced by 
abnormal sexual habits or states of the reproductive organs. That 
these are a prolific cause of neurasthenia there can be no doubt. 
In reference to masturbation morbid self-consciousness and 
shyness with initial unwillingness to acknowledge the 
habit, yet when once acknowledged, sometimes too much 
readiness to refer to it are the most conpsicuous features. 
This patient, when once aware of the perniciousness of 
the habit, usually attributes all his or her bodily symptoms 
to bis having acquired it. This again is a mental symptom of 
his ailment, and the duty of the medical man is at once firmly 
and continuously to combat the morbid inference, to assert that 
the habit can and must be given up, and then to prescribe a coarse 
of occupation and to treat his patient symptomatically. In my 
opinion a good many single men and women suffer from 
neurasthenia from sexual abstinence. I never make the 
suggestion that irregular indulgence is a remedy for this, but 
we frequently have to deal with the conditions in which no in¬ 
dulgence can ever be held to be probable. 

The most conspicuous features of irritable weakness in men, 
the result of this cause are undue self-consciousness and reserve, 
and other morbid sensations of the head, especially of the occiput, 
and depression. In v^omen, pain in one or other or both the 
ovarian regions, constipation, mental irritability, restlessness, 
depression (she ''must always be doing something") hurry, and 
disappointment with everything done, are the most conspionoue 
symptoms. The irritability is so intense as not infrequently to 
lead to the point of frenzy, and without doubt the insanity of 
the "wandering spinster" is often due to this cause. . I may 

say here at once that the best remedy for these condijiioDS is 

• * • 
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"laBtin^ rriendsliip'^ witb knowledge of, but without reference 
to, the eexuul disability. . With regard to sexual excess in men, 
emotional depresvion, lack of interest in the common work of life, 
defectiTe memory and association, frequently thrilling pains 
in the back and limbs are the most common symptoms, there 
being usually a sensation of weakness and irritability about the 
sexual organs. In women irritability in the latter sphere is the 
most conspicuous symptom with frequent and profuse menstrua¬ 
tion and debility accompanying the latter. 

A consideration of the causation of neurasthenia from the 
point of view of the influence of other organs of the body on 
the nervous system will thus have pointed to the conclusion that 
the whole sta'te of nervous debility is seldom if ever simple, and 
while not infrequently from some other external cause the illness 
may occur in attacks, such occurrence may frequently be judged 
to be part and parcel of the life-history of the patient and to 
have its root in mental and nervous habits acquired throughout 
the whole of life rather than in one short period. In referreiice to 
treatment this fact has to be borne in mind, the influence of 
bodily organs has to be carefully weighed and then any deter¬ 
mining cause of a particular attack which can be ascertained, 
considered, with those other causes, ns determining causes of an 
attack. As already suggested auto-toxaemia, malnutrition, 
overwork, anxiety, insomnia, emotional shock, traumatism, 
prolonged and severe neuralgia or other pain, fatigue or surgical 
shock, rank among the most conspicuous of these latter causes. 

(3)—PfiiNciPLBs OF Treatment. 

In consideration of treatment, the first aim will of course be 
directed to remove tbe cause. This goes without saying, and 
I need not dwell npon it, bat our object now is, from a know¬ 
ledge of causation, to deduce principles of treatment and from 
what has been said you will agree that this iw by no means an 
easy task, as so many different factors may have been potent in 
iodncing the morbid state. 

Itt. this ailment, .more than any other I think, tbe treatment 
of j patient rather than proceeding upon any tbeoiy we may 
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adopt of, his disease is of paramount importance. As the subject 
is so lar»e and mj time very limited I cannot do more tlisn 
offer a few fragmentary remarks on each possible measure of 
treatment, and it is better that this should be so as no routine 
or stereotyped plan is ever applicable. 

(1) Let me ^y, something about the‘treatment of the mental 
states. It will always be well for the physician to have made 
up his mind on the whole plan of treatment before he considers 
any possibility of influencing the mental state by exhortation, 
by argument, by sympathy, or severity. Before' he begins to 
direct his patient bis whole armamentarium should be up bis 
sleeve. It will be best for him not to reveal his pbiUj however, 
but only put those measures in hand which are necessary until 
the next visit or consultation. And for success in a given case, 

the patient has been under treatment before, something new 
will be required, something new that is not quickly exhausted. 
In this respect as regards mediciues, selection from the homoeo¬ 
pathic standpoint oflers a much better’ field than the old system 
of allopathic drugs, more especially that the strength or 
attenuation of the medicines can be changed at will. If the 
medical man is certain that recovery is possible he should let the 
mind of the patient be thoroughly possessed of this idea, and 
it may be necessary to reiterate it in season and out of season. 

With every new plan of treatment to be adopted there is 
usually some objection raised by the patient, and in most oases 
first measures are always stated to aggravate. This arises .first 
from the morbid mental condition as a symptom of the disqpse 
dominating the patient's consciousness, and secondly from the 
psychological principle tl)p,t through reflextion no person can judge 
accurately of his feelings and thoughts as being truly re¬ 
presentative of bodily states. The two orders of phenomena, 
subjective feelings and thoughts and objective bodily conditions, 
ane totally difierent, and the former are never truly representative 
of the latter. Of course this fact does not hinder the medical 
man taking account of everything the patiept has to say aUmt 
lumseU^ and weighing his representations of bis bodily cofSdin 
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tions, and of course the latter should never be directly contra* 
dieted, although sometimes they may be partially explained 
away. Morbid representation of symptoms is almost alwaya 
itself a symptom of neurasthenia, although in exceptional 
instances this is not the case. 

With these general remarks we may proceed to the first 
important principle of mental treatment, nhmely, whether to 
encourage the patient to use his mind or to rest it. 

A decision on this point will arise from noting the fact 
whether the e^rt of attention in various occupations is followed 
by subsequent exhaustion. And here the element of time is of 
importance. On account of the sensations induced in the head 
by effort of thought, many patients are afraid to mak6 the 
effort, whereas it is quite possible that they might be considerably 
. the better for it after a little while. On the other hand, in 
patients whose occupations are intellectual and strenuous, as a 
rule, complete rest of attention or passiveness is more recupera¬ 
tive. In oases where memory and the power of association 
have really failed, it is best not to encourage mental effort at all, 
but to wait for signs of hatural recovery. 

Symptoms of the imagination and morbid thinking cannot 
be combated by any argument aimed directly, but only through, 
first, confidence on the part of the patient in the medical 
attendant, and secondly, an immediate appeal to his emotional 
or voluntary control and these latter are of great importance in 
reference to depression or excitement, or irritability of temper. 

^f you can gain the confidence of a neurasthenic patient you 
can do a great deal with and for him. He will very likely 
bear being told that he is irritable and perhaps be able to correct 
it But ypu may gain his confidence at a cost, because he will 
probably worry you a good deal with his mental and bodily 
changes and states and every new symptom will bear the stamp 
of his habitual morbid representation. 

(2) The next point of importance is a oonsideration of 
wbetiier special means should be adopted for the induotion of 
•lefp. 1 need hardly say that every one :^ees that natural 
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sleep should be obtained if possible* And in this respect 
homoeopathic medicines are far preferable to any resort to a 
hypnotic. In belladonna^ chamomilla, coffea^ hyoecyamus^ 
gelsemium^ ignatia, aconite, we have a list of medicines, one of 
which chosen according to the indications discoverable in the 
materia medica, will be sure to be successful in quite recent cases 
of insomnia, resulting from neurasthenia. But unfortunately 
quite recent oases are seldom seen. I think gathered roatfd the 
question of the patient's sleep, a consideration of this problem 
will most usually determine largely whether rest in bed in the 
day is required, whether special companionship is necessary by 
day or night, whether special nourishment by day or night, and 
whether hypnotics are called for or whether relirfhee can be 

placed on homoeopathic medicines alone. 

# 

A great deal will depend whether the present is the first 
attack, its serverity and duration, and whether the patient is a 
chronic sufferer from insomnia, and also what he considers his 
normal amount of sleep. If the attack is recent and the 
insomnia acute, if the patient must be alone at night, it may be 
best to give a hypnotic for one or two nights and then rely on 
other measures afterwards. The best hypnotics in my opinion 
are trional in 10 or 15 gr. doses, or veronal in 8 or 10 gr. doses 
or bromide of potassium in 10 or 15 gr. doses. 

But if the patient is in a nursing home or a sensible and 
well-balanced relative or friend to be with him at night he will 
do much better without hypnotics, reliance being placed oa 
nourishment, or suggestion, and the soothing influences round 
him, with the appropriate bomoeopathio remedy. I may say 
here I have no wide es^rience of hypnotic suggestion to offer 
for the treatment of this aud other neurasthenic states; but 
Mtive ypluntary suggestion I constantly employ, as 1 dare say 
we all do. If it can be stated to a patient there is no intrinsic 
reason why he should not sleep, sleep can often be induced 
voluntarily by simply keeping quiet and thinking of the word 
sleep. But, of coarse, if there are other conditions operating to 
prevent, these must he corrected before this end can be attained 
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(8) Next IS rtgifb tb« tmtme&t ef the p&tient geoerally. 
I htite Mnd the oefedition «f the sleep will determine many things 
itt the treetment, but it will not determine always whether rest 
in bed is required or that a rest care should be ordered, or that 
a patient should travel or go to a **hydro/' or a seaside watering 
plaoci) or on the Continent, or for a voyage, or otherwise. Or 
whether be ehonld have an occupation prescribed “for him, or he 
told to*go and shake off his ailment by a bard strenuous tackle 
of the facts of life. But all these are points in the plan up the 
sleeve and in every case their advisability should be considered. 

t will oite four oases in point where the most of these 
•oOntiagmwies preeented themselves at one time or another. F. C., 
gentieman, aged 46, secretary to a philanthropic society, came to 
me in September, 1908, complaining of nervous exhaustion 
following an attack of influenza in the February previously. He 
bad been to Worthing, Bexhill, and other places without benefit. 
He bad also taken a voyage to America in the hottest time of the 
year. His symptoms were of the usual order, so that I need not 
describe them. His sleep was disturbed by dreams, but he did 
not have actual insomnia. He improved under anacardium, 
piori<r acidt ignatia, and hyoscyamus at night. Towards the end 
of the year he asked me if I would advise his going to 
Switzerland to the house of a medical man there. I could raise 
no objection, so he went. I learned that there part of the treat¬ 
ment was a daily douche of cold water up and down the spine 
for a few minutes and a certain length of time in sawing wood 
in the gatdeu every day. These measures were of the utmost 
benefit to the mau. He returned t^fber some weeks able to 
resume the dutiee of his occupation. 

S. W., aged 55 in 1909, had suffered for several years from a 
sevuire form of gastric neurasthenia. He was a man of independ¬ 
ent means and had worked hard to make his fortnne with the 
result that now he could not enjoy it. He was morbidly anxious 
fdioat every feeling in his epigastrium and abdomen, his pulse 
wps very feeble and aoeelerated and the bowels were irregular 
su^ unsatisfactory. He could walk a mile or two without much 
exliptustiOD, but was very rired indoors and made no meotal effort 
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beyond resdiog fiction.. He had so redooad tiie quality »nd 
quaatity of food to avoid abdomiaal diaaoiaforli, that low 
oi' ^ight and severe malontrition wa$ tihe resolt. I eoald 
detect nothing organically wrong with either the heart nr 
stoiaadi, but the circulation was extreanoly poor, the hands and 
feet being blue sud cold. My plan of treatnent for this 
patient was an* adequate diet, and suggestion. The priawple 
of diet was to give the stomach sufficient to do on one alasa of 
food to digest at a time, that is with proteid food only, or giving 
the.«lighte8t amount of carbohydrate and vw versa, 1 endea¬ 
voured to impress on the patient that he was leading a useless, 
purposeless life, and that even though he was sniforing, it wooh} 
be better for him to use his brain to some good purpose. I 
eould scarcely get him to take a dose of mediciae, so impreissed 
was he that his ailment depended on bis adopting a right diet* 
The treatment ailopted improved him considerably, so much so 
that in the course of a few months it appeared that some fresh 
intellectual interest would probably complete the cure. Aa* 
cordiugly be took a voyage to Japan by the Indian Ocean route on 
the outward journey and the trans-Siberian route on the horns* 
ward. Oo his return he was practically well. He said be could 
not eat everything, but he suficred no pain, he was stronger 
and the circulation had completely regained a normal tone. 

Mr. M., aged 45, an American from San Francisco, came to 
me about two months ago and said, "Doctor, 1 suffer from 
gastric neurasthema and I am over in Europe to try every thing 
that is possible to get it cured. What can you do for me ?** 
On inquiry I found that the man bad been through every fwro 
of treatment described in books except tliat be had not tried 
homoeopathic medicine^. Oo ezamioation I could not detect 
gastric dilatation, although the tongue was coated and he had a 
number of symptoms pointing to weak digestionj hut with the 
Ofceptiou of the gastric symptoms be had not much to comjtlaia 
of and his energy was not greatly impaired. 

I prescribed anacardium 30 with certain benefit, but on the 
next visit the patient said, "1 am going to Stockholm to iff 
Swedish movements. Do you know anything about tbeSBi V* 
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Of connfe I Inewered in the afiSrmative and undertook to 
prescribe homoeopathically for him while there ; and he is gone, 
I believe, but I consider his pursuit of treatments is part of 
the irritable restlessness of his neurasthenia, and for a patient 
of this kind, who evidently bad plenty of means and was not 
obliged to work, I confess none of the plans I have presented 
to you appear quite to meet his case. '' 

The'following case is an illustration of otle of the "phobias/* 
claustrophobia, or fear of a closed place. 

T. M., commercial traveller, aged 49, consulted me on 
October 14, 1910. He said his nerves had gone wrong, this 
time since July, and it usually happened in hot weather. He 
could not bear to be in the underground electric railway. 
'Whenever he went down he would be seized with panic and 
say to himself, "'What shall 1 do ? I must get out.” He 
would be better occasionally. The only other symptoms were 
dull pains in the temples or vertex and a good deal of flatulence. 
There was no evidence of cardiac or gastric dilatation. The 
man was very keen intellectually, taking much interest in 
mechanical devices, mathematics and anthropological curiosities. 
I explained to him that his case should be amenable to aatosug> 
gestion, that when the feeling came on, if be could only have 
courage to sit still and remember that the feeling could pass off 
even where he was, it would pass. I gave him some anacardium 
8x. I have not noted on what special indication. He went 
away determined to follow my suggestion. On the 21st he was 
decidedly better and hopeful of soon conquering. He had not 
had. to get out of the Tube except at his jouruey*s end. On 
the 25th he had continued the medicine, which was evidently 
a mistake as he thought be was worse with it, and was very 
depressed, although he bad not given in to the feeling. I now 
gave him aurum met. 3. On the SOth I was asked to see him 
at home. He had had a most unpleasant experience in the City, 
having been taken with sudden faintness and collapse so that a 
doctor was called to see him. I found weak action of the heart 
with reduplication of first sound at the apex, but the apex 
bea't in the normal situation. Has a good deal of flatulence. 
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He now stayed in bed for a week, being attended by his highly 
intelligent, sensible, well-balanced wife, who carried out my 
directions to the letter. He soon began to recover. I gave 
him strophanthus for a few days and then phosphoric acid and 
he resumed business on November 9. The claustrophobia was 
conquered, but this had been at the cost to the patient’s nervous 
system otherwiife, Vhich required this rest in bed. I saw him on 
April 9 this year. There had been no return and he h^ kept 
to business all the winter. I attributed the attack of faintness 
to the effoi't the patient made to conquer his fear. 

I believe that in all recent cases of neurasthenia, if it has 
not already been taken, rest in bed, or a rest, is advisable, as 
soon as it is practicable. Even if the rest taken dbes not result 
in a ‘'cure,” the period of rest gives the patient an opportunity 
for reflection, for understanding bis own ailment better, and 
prepares him for the next advice his medical attendant feels 
called upon to offer him. And on the part of the medical man, 
for his patient to be resting gives opportnnity for observation, 
for understanding idiosyncrasies, and peculiarities, and for 
watching the effect of other measures of treatment such as 
dieting, massage, electricity, and medicines. The length of 
time which has elapsed since the publication of the first edition 
of Weir Mitchell’s little book on the subject of thes^'rest cure” 
has given opportunity for estimating the value of this treat¬ 
ment, and for gauging the relative influence of the factors 
most potent in it. Weir Mitchell’s own basis for instituting 
the cure consisted in primarily meeting the necessity for feeding 
in these cases,^ and for securing the accompaniments which render 
forced feeding possible and advantageous. 1 need scarcely 
remark that these accsmpaniments are, first, rest and content¬ 
ment of mind, regularity in the administration of food both a» 
to its quality and quantity, and passive exercise induced by 
massage and movements effected by the operator, accompanied 
or otherwise by resistance on the piirt of the patient. Thus the 
initial feature of the rest cure consists in altering the environ^ 
ment of the patient, using this term in its widest sense, and 
plaeisg him in an environment mote adapted for his recovery^ 
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1 believe one of tlie moet potent faoUnre in the indneed 
•UTirouineiit ia the peraonality of the people round the patient 
•nd the relief from too anxious and oftan fussy and irritating 
relatives, the sense of companionship and hopefnlness which 
the inteiligenee, real sympathy, and enoonragement the 
ooonpatioD of doctor and nurse would naturally inapart. The 
length of time a rest cure sliould be enjoyed would depend 
laigely on tite history of the case, on the observed peouliarities 
the patient while under treatment and tlie progress be mshes 
especially with regard to sleep, the taking of nourishasent, 
improved mental and physical tone, and diminished seosibil ity 
te external impressions. 

Under the Imading of the rest cure it is most fitting to 
consider questions of diet, massage and exercise, open air, and 
the nae of light and electrioity. I must forbear enteriug into 
moeb detml on these points, and a decision on their employment 
will d^Mnd on the oausatiou and history of the ease, Tliey all 
merit consideration, especially the modern use of the sun and 
light baths, aiwi the high-frequency current in electi'icity. 
Except in oases of muscular weakness in hysteria where faradism 
in of the utmost benefit, the local application of electricity is 
■Kwlly to be avoided, but where it can be afforded the high* 
fm^ency nurrent is an excelleot tonic. 

As an advance upon a rest cure it will become necessary 
to deoide what acnoant of fresh air and exero.ise the patient can 
take immediately, ^n an elaborate paper oq Neurasthenia by 
pr. 3arford and two others of our colleagues, you will find 
advooeted the air of the high altitudes of the Swim moiantauw 
•e cemduoive to prompt recovery, and the authors of that paper 
atmtend that awh treatment Ja an iUustration of the principle 
«f rimilava. 

1 weed not entw upon an argument on this point, tmt suggest 
that various alidtudes may be considered, from the high ground 
sannd .Xiondon, the bills at Chweh-Strettoa and JiCaUevn, to the 
oalttbrioas air of Braemar, before you aend your patient to 
;il«itBe)rlaind, for it is quite poarible that resideoee at from b0O 
to 1/168 ft. sasy be ueiy Ueaefidai. And it vouid he aearoely 
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fittiov to smd B patient strai^lit from ''resting'* to a plaoe whera 
tbe oonditione are so markedly different as would be a Swiw 
mountain 8,000 or 4,000 ft. or more above sea-level. 

l%en again a most important question has to be decided, 
whether the patient must rest out of doors, or whether be may 
indulge in a little climbing or other form of exercise. Also 
whether he shoifid'etay at one place or travel about. The state 
of the general nervous tone and condition of the heaft will 
probably decide one point, and the ability to sleep, the degree 
of mental depression or necessity for intellectual interest the 
other. Under this head also would fall to be considered the 
employment of Swedish exercises or movements. These are 
• especially valuable where it is not possible for the p^ient to go 
to a high altitude or to engage in any other form of exercise. 

The employment of these exercises must be directed by tbe 
state of the circulations, and other organs of the body, *as well 
as by the capacity of the muscular system to sustaia &tigae 
. without loss of tone. 

With regard to all questions of rest and exercise, mental or 
bodily ooenpation, regularity is important, and the patient 
should never be left in donbt as to the directions of his medical 
attendant on these important points. 

(5) Now last I oome to the question of homosopathie 
medicines applicable in nenarsthenia. Yon will have gathered 
that treatment by medicine is not the first measure to be thought 
of, and it may be the last, but if it is last this is because a ful¬ 
filment of the conditions provided for by other measures is 
essential to give medicines a chance to have a good effect. The 
adoption of other measures amounts to, in a very large extent, 
the removing causes, apd we are on sound homoeopathic lines in 
removing causes before giving remedies. 

On the subject of medicines you may read a very practical 
paper by Dr. John Slllis, of Liverpool, and from the bomcwiK 
pathio point of view Dr. Bnrford’s paper is a good rapplement 
to Dr. Ellis's. Now yon will have noticed that the leading 
symptoms of neurasthenia are general symptoms of tbe patna^ 
and it would naturally be thought that such symptoass wAld 
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be important indications for the selection of medicines^ and 
such indeed is the cose. But the number of drugs which 
produce these symptomsj in anything like their totality, is not 
large, so that the list to select from is usually limited. But I 
must of course guard myself from suggesting that you can ever 
. prescribe for neurasthenia as a disease, yet you must always do 
so from the patient’s point of view, and a keying of this prin¬ 
ciple in mind may frequently lead you away from the list of 
medicines given to perhaps some of the least likely for the 
named condition to be found in the materia medica. 

The list of medicines given by Dr. Ellis is as follows :—acidum 
oxalicum, acidum picricum, acidum phosphoricum, the salts 
of iron and zincura. These are his chief remedies. As subordi¬ 
nate ones for the different phases of the malady he mentions 
actea, anacardium, argentum nitricum, cocculus, cactus (if I re¬ 
member rightly) and ignatia. To this list I should like to add 
three others I have found especially serviceable, namely, china, 
kali phosphoricum, phosphorus itself, and petroleum. But it is 
scarcely fair to begin enumerating remedies, you will be asking 
for the indications for each of them. These I must not attempt^ 
to give in detail. I must not^ however, omit to mention again 
those I have already alluded to for insomnia: belladonna, 
chamomilla, coffea, hyoscyamus, ignatia, gelsemium, aconite, 
and to acid to both lists, ambergris, bovista, nux vomica, sepia, 
lycopodiupi> spigelia and sulphur. 

I may be pardoned I hope for leaving out any single drug 
which some of my audience may have used with benefit. 

jJEVith regard to indications I must ask you individually in 
each case to find out these from the materia medica, and I will 
conclude with a few practical points I ha^e found of importance 
in practice. 

Aeidutn Oxalicum ,—I can confirm Dr. Eills’s experience as to 
the value of this medicine in certain forms of gastric and 
spinal neurasthenia. I use the 3rd or 6th centesimal dilution. 

Acidum Picricum is of the greatest value in neur^thenia 
following influenza, especially where the feeling of exhaustion 
is Ihtense and general pains are complained of in the back and 
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litnl)6. I have found llie 12tli and 30th dilutions of most 
service. In my opinion this medicine should never he yiven 
below the 6tli, and seldom in that. 

Acidum Phonphorlonni is of much service in the sexual debility 
of men where emissions are frequent- I have fjiven the lx 
dilution with the greatest benetit. But sometimes in this 
condition a<*idnm pliosphorienin will ^ive way to china, in the 
pure tincture, and it may be best sometimes to give oT\e medi¬ 
cine and sometimes the other. 

1 can confirm Dr. Ellises remarks as to the use of acidum 
pliof^phoricuni in other states. In these latter the Cth dilution 
is probabi}' tlu; best. 

As yon are aware, the preparation called Sanalogen contains 
phosphoric acid as its active in;»:ivditMit, and it may be recom- 
men led wliere this medicine isstron^lv indicated. In tins con- 
iiect’on al-io the work of Dr. b^ank Watkins on acidity of the 
uriii ! and phosphoric acid should i>e consulted. 

A lacard'nuti is of most service in the neurasthenia following 

overitudv, but states of dullness are indications for it rather 
• * 

than states of excitement. States of excitement call for bclla- 
donna and chamomilla chiefly. I have not had much experience 
witii anacardiuin in gastric neurasthenia, but such as I bave^ 
conf.rms that of others. 

Amhergns in the 6th dilution I have found of much service 
in tne pressive headache of women suffering from anxiety and 
depression. 

Aiu'wn MefaUicum I ought to mention as being less useful in 
neurasthenia than in psychnsthenia where the disposition to 
suicide is strong. * 

Ignaiia is frequently regarded as predominantly a woman's 
medicine, but 1 can assure you this is quite a mistake where 
men patients are suffering in soul from the effects of misfortune^ 
domestic grief or disappointment, or even from the emotional 
effect of having an illness come upon them. Ignatia 3 is their 
remedy, not continued but given whenever the emotional symp¬ 
toms inclined to predominate. 

Kali plimphoricnm I have found specially valuable also in the 
^leurasthenia following influenza. In this it compares ^with 
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picric acidj but it is vuhiable in such states following pelvic 
lesions in women. In the latter conditinn it compares with 
argentum nitricum. A purticular iiidicution for kali pbos. is u 
sensaliun or emptiness and sinking in tiie epigastrium and 
abodme.n. 


Pelruleim 1 have found useiul in gastric and abdominal 
neurasthenia, and tlie use of Angicr’s Putroleum'IiXnnlsion is to 
be recofhmended in these states when accompanied by emacia> 
tion or loss of weight. 


With regard to the administration of medicines my usual 
custom is to give the remedy indicated by the whole state twice 
daily fm' a week or so at a time, .>nd if occasion reeptires where 
a special s\ inptom is annoying, such as headaclie or slee]>lers- 
uess. Older a single dose of another medicine to be taken at 
nigbt or occasionally. 


I give these points as having occurred in mt' experience 
extending now over ihirty-fonr years of prescrihing hoiivnopa- 
thicaillv. I do imt wish to suggest the exclusion of others, or 
other methods of prescribing, but only to confirm or suppicnieut 
the labours of colleagues who liave preceded me.—The Brilith 
llomaopnfhic Journal, July and September, 1911. 
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Cases. 

By a. S. Ale>ander, M.D.,C.M. 

4.—Mrs. V,, aged 50, seen on June 28, 1910. Tina cnae 
hIso illustnitet) the value of t eatiiient directed to the drainage of 
the ftccessojy sinuses for the relit f of somewhat remote effects. 

The patient disked for advice on account of severe headaches over 
the forehead and vertex, and occurring about once a ftatnight. 
Tliey had troubled lier for some years, and no means of Triief Imd 
yet been siu'cessful. One remai'kable circumstance wliich she had 
observed, was that ufttu* the attack had continued for some hours, 
a collection of watery liquid took place at the back of the throat, 
after which the pain soon passtd away. She also generally sufrered 
from more or less catarrh in that region. 

Examination on the occasion of her visit did yot reveal more 
than some nasal and post-nas d catarrh, but from the sequence 
of events described, it seemed pi >bable that some degree of fmruleut 
sphenoidal sinusitis existed, and that the pus gradually collecting 
in the sinus, or sinuses, set up tl.headache, its periodical disciiarge 
giving relief. On this grouiul, the patient was directed to insert 
an argyrol plug, in the manner already described, into the middle 
iiasiil meatus of eacli naris oi alternate days, douching ti.ercafter 
with glycothymoline. For the vasal condition kali Inch. 3x was 
ptescribed. 

The lady was seen again in aliout a mouth, when she I’eported 
that there ]ia<l been no recuriMiice whatever of the headaches, and 
she felt immensely relieved. 

On Septemb**!* 23, she was atill practically free from her old 
trouble, though there was a slight discharge at times. At her last 
visit on D<‘cember 7, when slie c itne to be tested for reading glasses, 
she stated that the iiiq roveiix nt was maintained, so that the case 
may pi'obably be regarded as o ired. Tt may be added that the 
|>atieiit had no error of refraction, SO that the headaches were not 
duo to iiii Ocular defect. 

eWe 5.—Miss P, aged 19, seen on September 28, 1906. The 
patient was in training as a uddic singer, and having Idst her 
voice for soine weeks, was in much anxiety about it. After bathing 
biie took coitl, l>ecame ^artiallv <1('Hf for some time, and then the 
voieu bocaino so huursu tliat she (‘ould no longer sing. There was 
no cough, and when Keen by me her voice sounded tolerably clear 
in speaking, but directly she attempted to sing about D, the note 
failed ami ci-acked, and no note vas quite clear. Usually she could 
take A oiusily. 

Examination of the pharynx and larynx showed general in- 
flamiiiation of the fauces, and of the respiratory mucus menibyanes 
generally down to the aiytenoids and ventricular bands, while 
true coixls failed to approximate completely in the miiMe line 
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during phonation. The condition was evidently one of pharyngeal 
and laryngeal catarrh, with some degree of paresis of the vocal 
cords. Causticuui 3x was prescribed, with rest for the voice and 
no attempt at singing. 

October 12.—Fauces still red and iutliimed, but laryngeal struc¬ 
tures much less so. The voice is now clearer, tlie patient, on being 
tested, sings up to F easily. Causticurii was continued, and she 
wats told to gargle witli normal saline, 

October 31.—Improvement continues and function'of vociil cords 
found ojji laryngoscopic inspection to be much more complete. 

The aryta3UO-ei»iglottic folds were souiewliat rod and turgid. 
Spongia 3x was now substituted for causticuui. 

November 15.—About tho same. Has slight cough from tickling 
in the throat. Voice clear and resonant up to F, hut not above 
that note, 

December 6,<—Says that the voice is always better on clea^' days, 
but worse when the weather is damp, and also bettor at night than 
in the morning. She also describes the tluoat as feeling i.ervons, 
and she is afraid of cracking on high notes. She can tiike (r, hut 
hesitates slightly on beginning it. Causticuin G was prescribed. 

December 17.—A great improvement followed the last inot'icine. 
She can now sustain A., and is practically well. 

Causticuin is a remedy that has always served me well in partial 
aphonia, particularly when there is any dtjgree of jiaresis of the 
vocal cords. In the Litter respect, its action seems analog* us to 
its well-known effect on the I’ectus muscles of the eye and also 
on the portio mollis of the 7th cranial in peripheral facial parilvsis. 
The particular symptom that h.is generally detcimined its selection 
in relation to the throat is the tendency for the voice to crack in 
the higlier registers. In such cases I have rarely, if ever, I nowii 
it fail to cure. I generally give it in the Gtli dilution, and piv*l>ably 
the case narrated might have done better, had that sti*engt] been 
given from the outset. 

CflWtf 6.—W. H. G., aged 53, seen on September 7, 1910. The 
patient stated that he had suffered fi-om hoarseness of voice for 
some two years, and recently, when away for a lioliday in I ho 
West of England, had become i-apidly worse. He had had a clii 1 with 
rise of teniperatm*e to 103'^ F. at night. The attack w^as attended 
l>y aggravation of the hoarseness to partial aphonia, and constant 
cough from irritation in the lalynx. When seen, his temperature 
was normal, though he still complained of perspiration at iiiglit, 
the voice was very rough and indistinct, and there was a fivqnent 
Lac^g cough. Tiiere was no enlargement of glands, and the lungs 
were apparently normal. 

il^ryngoscopic examination revealed the following condition: 
The epiglottis was unusually long and liighly inflamed. Arytenoids 
also inflamed, but not oedefliatous. In the intenvrytenoid space^ 
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there WHS a greyiah-jellow patch of ulcer.*fcion, apparently Buper- 
iicial, and smaller patches on. both ventricular bauds. 

Questioned us to family iiistory, the patient stated that he had 
never heard of malignant diseivse in any of his relations^ but that 
there had been consumption in vurioiis mem here on both sides. 

The question of diagnosis was doubtful. The laryngeal a|i- 
pearauces were not typical of tuberculosis, where the arytenoid 
cartilages are generally pale and cedeinatous, and pyriform in shape. 
Tlie greyish-yeflow patches might have been due to either malignaut 
or tubercular infection, tbough tlie iutemiyteiioid. ulceration rather 
favoured the latter. Tli^ fuiiiily history likewise lent colour to the 
tubercular theory, and moreover, Jiad the case been malignant, one 
would have expected, after a duration of some two yeare, to Jiavo 
found some eniargemcut of the snbmaxillary or cervical glands. 

It may be added tliat while in the West of Eughuid, the patient 
had been seen by Dr. C. O. iludinan, who had ap[i^ed Moro*s test 
for tuberculosis, but with a negative result. This and other similar 
tests are, however, considered by many to be quite unreliable. 

Treatment was Inised partly on the general symptom picture, and 
partly on tiie supposition that (lie case might be one of early 
tuberculosis. Home hold that laryiigeal phthisis never exists without 
n corresponding piiluioiiHry lesion. Such :ai opinion is open to 
grave doubt, and I have before )ioiuted out that a general tuber¬ 
cular infection may have its htarting-point in the larynx. The 
]i:iti(uit was advised to resuiue his holiilay, from which he had re¬ 
turned ill a panic, to live in the open air, feed well; and give up 
smoking eutirel^'^^ the latter ordinance l>eing regarded by him as a 
great hardship. lie was also asked to take kali bicli, 30 t.d, with 
a dose of tuberculin 39, oiu-e a week. 

On Octo>>er 11, he returned from a month’s holiday in tlie Ohniiue) 
Islands, ami reported himself as feeling very much better Tiie 
cough had ilecre.-ised and their was no (expectoration. (H e had 
been asked to send a speoiineu of sputum for microscopical ex¬ 
amination, but had not done so ) Tiio voice was certainly clearer, 
hilt |Nitieut state! that it varied. There had been no rise, of 
temperature during his absence, and the niglit sweats had stoppeil. 
Weight was 12 st., and unchanged since liis last visit. 

The appearance of the larynx had improved greatly, the iiiflani- 
nmtion having subsideef, and the only ulceretibn remaining being 
confiiHtd to a stmill patcli on the right ventiiculur band. He had 
carried out all instructions faithfully, except with regard to smok¬ 
ing, having iridulg(?d in three cigarettes a day. A month later— , 
November 9—the improvement was found to Iw niaintaiiied, though 
the voice was still a little rough, and was more so when be felt tired, 

A very small greyish-white point could still l>e seen in the same 
sitnatiou as at his last visit. It appears to be more like cicatricial 
tissue than anything else, and otherwise the larynx apiieareil to 
be healthy.—^The Britiek Homtjeopaihic Jowmal^ June, 1911. • 
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DISUtJSSION ON DISEASE CARRIEBS. 

At the British Medical Association, 
Opening Papej's, 


r I.— David Samdel Davies, M.D., D.P.H., 

Medicsl Officer of Health, Bristol, Urban District ami Port. 

TYPHOID E:EVER AND DIPHTHERIA. 

Recognltiou of the eatablishiiieiit of a chronic comlitioii in certain cases 
of the acute specific fevers which were formerly considered to run a 
definitely limited course, has introduced administrative difficulties of a 
new kind, whicli are typiciilly presented in the case of the chronic typhoid 
carrier. 

On the one hand, the mere fact that certain patients after apparent 
recovery still excrete bacilli cuntiiiuoiisl}'’ or interiiiiltently, and from 
time to time jnove “effective” agents in the caus:itiMti of typhoid 
outbreaks, would api^ear to call for its close superviMi.ni in civil life as 
has already been applied with conspicuous success in the case of tlie 
army. On the <ither hand, the infrequency of the condition, further 
complicated by its iuterniittence, has caused some to queslion whether it 
is worth while to be at so much pains for so little resiili ; while others 
coiishler that the onerous and highly specialized nature of the necessary 
research, the prtdouged detention in hospital of patients appai'ently well, 
ainfUie lack of restrictive powers over such patients, render administra¬ 
tive control, however desirable, ii mere counsel of |>erfectiou. 

Typhoid Carrikus. 
hifrtqvfiiicy of the Condition, 

It h as to be admittetl that the number of typhoid c mvalesceuts who 
are likely, from the nature of their occupation as cooks, dairymaids, eta, 
to piove “ effective” citrriers is quite small. In India some 1,000 cases 
of typhoid fever occur auiiiially amongst British troops ; of these, about 
200 entl fatally and abont,50 are invalided to«Euglaud ; of the 750 left 
ill India it iiiay be assumed that 23 become “ carriers.” But as only 3 
or 4 per cent of soldiers have to do with the cooking or preparation of 
food for their c omrades, not more than one or two “ carriers ” can be 
hsikeil for as likely to l)e a source of contimiiiHtiou of fisid supplies in 
the cookhouses. Yet, so important is this source of infection considered, 
that oiiivalesceiit d6p5ts at Naini Tal and at Wellington have been esta¬ 
blished, at which all convalescents arc kept under rigid olwcrvatloii, and 
tlis^RCt that the adiuLssions from typhoid fever from all stalioiis in IDOS 
which send convalescents to Naini Tal show a^redaction of 9 ]iei cent. 
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on the figures for 1!)07, while the remaining stations show an iuci^ase 
o{^26'6 per cent., certainly suggests that the work lias proved beneficial. 

The argument SR to the riuaU number of “effective” carriers likely 
to be detected is faulty, for the fundamental basis of preventive epide¬ 
miology is to detect and deal with the earliest case, rather than to exploit 
elaborate rneasures of stamping out. It is more econoniical, too, both 
in life and money. 

IntefmiiHncc and Prolonged Detention in Hospital, 

The iiitermitteiice of the condition makes prolonged observation neces¬ 
sary in order to achieve certainty, and tlie army ride is that no con¬ 
valescent patient is seat back to li is station within four'mouths of the 
cessation of his fever. By this time a fairly accurate i<Iea aiu be formed 
as to wliich patients will devtdop into carriers, hut in civil life it would 
be impossible to enforce hospital deteution for so long a period. The 
present almost uiiiveisal system in English fever hospitals is to discharge 

4 

typhoM fever coiivalesceuts when, from the clinical standpoint they 
appear to be fit for discharge ; where a time limit is iiuiK>sed it 
varies from three to six weeks after the re-establisliineut of uorinal 
temperatuie. This appeal's to be Jnsuificieut—the army standard is 
irupraclicalJe in civil life ; it becomes necessary to consider a working 
mean. 

It hits been fotiiul practicable in Brighton to keep patients under ex- 
periment:il observation during the convalescent stage, with normal 
temperature, over twelve weeks ; 27 patients were dealt with ; in 12 
of the 14 cases in which a positive result was obttiiued during the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh weeks of convalescence, later examinatioa 
showed the disappearance of B, tgp/iott^is from the faeces. These figures, 
so far as they go, show that in typhoid fever the faeces are infective in 
about two-thirds of the cases during the fourth to the seventh week of 
convalescence, and that after the seventh week the risk of iufectivity 
is sujalL 

Keeessitp for Early Determination of the Condition, 

The common experience of the extreme difficulty in curing a t3'phoid 
carrier whose condition has become established points to tlie necessity 
for early detection so as to admit of the prompt application of medical 
rncnHims. 

Dr. Mathew Hay, of Aberdeen, reports that in every case of typhoid 
fever treated in the Aberdeen City IIo8|fital8 during 1909, the patient 
was not discharged from hospital until the urine and stools were found 
to be free front the bacillus after two successive exainuiatiohs. In two 
cases in which the bacilli continued iu the stools for eiglit and ten weeks 
respectively, Dr. Hay made use of a combination of saline cathartic 
with a disinfectant so as to secure a large secretory and excretory flow 
from the walls of the intestines, and also from the liver and gall bladder, 
with the object of washing the bacilli into the intestine, where j^hey 
pcyild be acted on by the disiufecUut ; this was apparently successful.. 
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Dr. Hay enapliasizes the im(>ortaut point that if the treatuieiit ia to 
prove effective, it ahoiild be comineiiced .in Hoon as the ease is seen to be 
drifting into the cuiiditiou of a chronic c.ii rier, and before the patieiit 
U released from isohitiou. He repeats ihe caution that it is useless to 
wait until the bacilli have been lodged for many inoiiths or yeiirs "in 
the gall bladder, and have in part l»e<;oin<* embedded in its walls or in 
gall stones. Jossf Kock has previously p'>ii*ted out the ho|>eleB8 con¬ 
dition that must result when the bacilli in tlie gkll'bhidder, urinary 
IMSsageSfVor iutestiual wall become summnd -d by areas of dead tissue 
through which no curative agent cfiu penetrate, and the importance of 
detecting the case before these chronic cli.iuges have come about. Au 
example of this difficulty has been for two ^'eai's under treatniezit iu 
Ham Green City Hospital, Bristol. 

Case iVo. 3, Urinarj^ T’ypc.—Urotropin f»aa been tried ; autogenous 
vaccines were given for five months ; no treatment availed, though there 
was one period of inlermissinu lasting nine mouths, after which the 
bacilli reappeared. Finally, the B. typhosus having been localized in 
the right kidney, surgical exploration of the kidney revealed the presence 
of small calculi surrouuded by minute abscesses ; from these abscesses 
B. typhosus was obtained iu pure culture. The removal of the calculi 
and abscesses was followed by some iiuproveiiient iu the condition, but 
absolute cure luts not yet been attained. 


Divided Responsibility^ and Provision of Adequate Means 

for Research, 

Some difficiiUies may occur under these heads. If cases of t)'phoid 
fever ai*e uiiuuvsed in the general linspitals, there may be some disiucUna- 
tioD amongst the medical st’iff to go beyond routine clinical ireatineut^ 
on the ground that tlie “ c.'trrier ” conditiou is the concern of preventive 
rather than curative medicine. If they can be dissociated, this might 
be so ; but the most effective reply is that adopted by Dr. Armstrong, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyue, who insists on the necessity for isolation of all 
typhoid patients in a fever hospital. Again, there are not always avail¬ 
able^ either iu general or fever hospitals, adequate facil^ities for the 
aecarate deteimliiation of the presence of B. typhosus in the dejecta. 
It is highly desirable that every district should have, as appeal's to be 
the case iu Germany, the services of a competent pathological laboratory 
' ah'd its'staff available. * 


State Interference. 

tip to tbe present no solution as to what legislation is both necessary 
and deshiible to deal with the Airouic typhoid carrier hasbceu arrived 
a^t. Forcible quarautine, imposed for three years in America, Tnid" to 
Wbaudoued. Granting a peusibu, as in the Aberdeenshire pi'se)<ni]glit 
\proyeao 'iucoDVeuieut precedent. Iu Melbourne, legislatioti has' beeu 
"'eui^tested ^to make it an offence for any one who is a typhoid cufrier to 
W ^ployed or to apply for employment. It musV. not'be fovgbtteu 
'thaC ihe ^carrier’’ is a victim, and not au iufeutionial offender, iAid 
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fiMthpilff oi ^u^rviaiuu autl contrul ate iiidic;ited ratljer thau linrah 
nitttUodti which rarely succeed jti relation to disease iuwenlif»ii, At 
proMUt the legal poisitiou of Uie “cliroiiic typh<»id carrier” in England 
is appareatly cue of complete freedom from the operutioii uf the Public 
Healtli. Acts. * 

Sumtnar^ of the PonUion, 

Whether the case is uucHed in a general liospiUl or in the fever hospiUil 
of a sanitary aiiUiority, investig.iiiou as to existence of tlie ojiirier c»n- 
ditiou should be coiuuienced during convalescence, before dischai^e from 
hospitaL Two or tliree rouLine examimitions at intervals of nriiic ami 
faeces ought to be made in every case. This is useful in two \va_\s : nut 
only does it give detinibe indication as to cases needing afber-snpervision, 
but it calls early attention to the couditmu, and gives oppoitnnifcy for 
coiunieucemeut of treatment at a time when it may hn of service to 
the patient. Ail liospitals must possess laboratory eqnipiiieui or make 
suitabio arrangements for Aeciirtiig the necessary determination'^. In the 
lu Ijority of hospitals at the present time typhoifi convalescents are dis¬ 
charged oil Clinical symptoms alone. The bacteriological method aim- 
plities the after-siiper\ision of cases; those giving positive in licatiuns 
must, of course, be kept under as continuous supervision as possible, 
and others who deal with food supplies sliould be advised to submit to 
|)ei'iodical cxaiuinalioii. It is doubtful whether it is advisable to warn 
employers, or only in ver}’’ excejttiomil cases. 

All couviilesceiits from typhoid fever should receive cieai insiructicms 
;i8 to their responsibilities in tlie Utatter, such as those issued by the 
Typhoid Station at Strassbnrg or those issued in Bristol, where also a 
list of typhoid coiivalescents is kept, so that they may be vUited and 
iidviacd, especially in regard to the relation of their occupation 'to dairy 
work or fooil supplies. 

riie eatabliahmeiit of a general system of supervision corresponding 
to the South-West Germau stations, and the adoption of standing orders 
Hiaiilar to those employed at the Pfalz Station, may usefully engage 
the attention of the central government department, and is much to 
be desired. 

Until the position of the chronic ty()hnid worrier is legally recognffied 
HS au infective condition, bringing the patient under restrictive control 
ia liU own. interest as well •as in the public interest, it is practically 
impossible to secure aiiytliiiig like effective bacteriological control over 
cmivalesceiiU after discharge from hospiUl. 

The standing orders employed in the Station have been in force 
since 1904. 

1. Typhoid carriers and clinically cured cases are retained under 
bacteriological supervision iiutil a bacteriological cure results. 

^2. So long as they discharge bacilli, the offlehU disinfectors carry'out' 
or supervise the contiuiial disinfection of privies used by them with 
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DUcuiiion on Disease Carriefs, 

3. lu the case o{ school children, workers in fHctories, sud stich lik^, 
teachers, officials in State and private bureaus, these may cari^ oh their 
respective duties, provided that the schools, factories, eta, are provided 
with suitable wash baaiua and soap. Ou commencing duty and on erery 

* occasion when the privy or urinal is visited, the hands must be cleansed. 

4. Typhoid carriers arc lo be lesliained from the preparation and 
sale of food stuffs, 

DirriTiiEUiA Carrikus. * ' 

The ne^ssity for control over the discharge of diphtheria patients by 
bacteriological methods is generaliy recognized, and, being comparatively 
simple is widely a<U»pted, 

Af(er-Cot\trol. 

The iimount of after-control necessily during epidemic diphtheria 
varies in different circinnatanceH. Probably only a small percentage of 
the morphologiently typical diphthei ia hacilli found in well persons not 
recently exjXMed to the disease are virulent, but even if only a small pro¬ 
portion is likely to tiHiidinit tlie disease, they may form an ifii|>ortaijt 
factor in its spreiul. Infected adults are ordinarily less likely than 
children to cotuniuuicale the infection, so that the following coiichisious 
may he formulated : 

1. It is impracticable to isolate well persons infected with diphtheria 
bacilli, if such persons have not, so far as known, been recently exposed 
to the disease. 

2. It is not advisable, as a matter of routine, to isolate from the 
public all the well persons in infected families, schools, and institutions. 

The exceptions have to be made, as matter of expediency, in i-egiird 
to wage earners, business and prufesHioual men. It is, however, advisable 
to keep tbe children in infected families away from day school, Sunday 
school, and all public places. Wage earners may usually be allowed to 
continue their work, but teachers, niii'ses, and others who are brought 
into close contact with children, and also milkmen, should not be allow¬ 
ed to do so. 

In schools and institutions all infected persons, sick or well, should, if 
the infection is not too widespread, be separated from the 011101 * 8 . 

When diphtheria appears in a cotumunity which has for some time 
been free from it, it is advisable to isolate all persons who have been 
brought into contact with the patient until it shall have been shown 
that they are free from diphtheria bacilli. 

** Chronie CarfiereJ* 

The details given by Councilman, Mallory, and Pearse eliow how 
diphtheria may pei-sist in the accessory. sinoses of the nose for long 
periods, without clinical symptoms, lu such cases the bacilli may dls- 
ai‘H>^ar u)>on douching the nose with antiseptic solution, but as soon iie 
the.cieauaiug is stopped they reap|>ear. Fortuuately. such cases appear 
to be lare, and are only likely to occur during iugasion of a dietlict^jT 
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an c^rgauiam with high potentiality of iufeetivity. When they occur there, 
ie no help for it but to keep the patient, if a child, under continuoue ex* 
dneioQ from ecliool, and under prolonged treHtnient; in a tediously 
prolonged case, deterniiiiaiion of viruleuce of the bacilli fouml is an 
advisable step. 

Quite recently, Dr. OaiTett, Chelbdlihaiu, has questioned the advisability 
of search for carrier” contacts and the reliability of the bacteriological 
indications obta^e^, and quotes the experience of ten years during 
which success in dealing with diphtheria has been achieved without 
recourse to bacteriological control of contracts, and with atT average 
annual deat1i*rate of 1 per 10,000 population. He points out that during 
these ten years there was no prevalence of diphtheria inviting the name 
of epidemic,” and that no sclioul outbreaks caused trouble. 

This is no doubt correct ; from my owu experience 1 can furnish a 
arallel. As I have pointed out elsewhere for fourteen years up to laO'', 
although some diplitheria was always present in the city^ not only was 
tile fatality singularly and consistently low, but there was no sign of 
any special school influence, and school outbreaks were practically iiu- 
kitowu ; no huspiUl beds for diplitberia were provided, nor was there 
any apparent need for them. But with the iutroducLion of a virulent 
type of diphtheria in Februaiy, 19()0, the conditions were sudilenly 
and completely changed. The fatality rose from 1 per 10,000 in 18.99 
to 3*1 in 19C0, and to 5'4 iii 1902. HospiUil beds became nrgtmtly 
needed ; indeed, the general hospitals were called upon to assist in pro¬ 
viding beds, 8 cb(K>l outbreaks became coinuioii and serious and bacterio¬ 
logical methods became imperative, and, used with discretion, gave 
indicJitioiiH of extreme value. The epidemic wave periotl (if diplitli^tia 
is so long that a ]>eriod of ten years is insufTicieut for ot:>ijin'aliz;ition. 
At oue time bacteriological examiuatiou and restriction over contacts 
and carriers may be immaterial or inadvisable ; .‘it another, when deal¬ 
ing with a different strain of bacillus, they may become esseiiiia). 

IT.— Edward WiLBERroHCB Goodall, M.D., B.S. 

Medical Sat»eriuteudeut, Eastern Hospital, Homerton. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. • 

While the paper by Dr. Davies lias dealt nlinost entirely with typhoid 
and diphtheria carriers, yet the subject for discussion is the general one 
of disease carriers, without limitation to any particular disease. I 
propose, thei'efore, to say a few words on the general subject in ho fur 
as the infectious diseases of this country are coucerned. 

Now a “carrier” of any particular disease is a peraon who bears in 
certain uf his organs tlie particular organism which is believed to be the 
ISAUS 0 of that disease, in a more or less pailiogenic condition, and so 
placed MS to be capable of being transmitted to susceptible persons. 
Thc.carrier may or may not have previously suffered fram tbe j^sease 
^ Hoctlji be ba*. Dsuidly^ too^ he is in a normal erf 
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h«}i]th*s Ur.t of^nBiounlly he may be slightly out of hoaldi^ iboa^ he 
ditea uot theu piedeiit the special symptoms of the >disease of.ihe gem 
of which he is n carrier. Though the term “ oarrier " is of fairly reoeut 
origitii yet for some diseases the carrier has beeu kuowa lf>r a .period 
cousidernbiy longer thau that for which the word has been iii iise.. Take 
scarlet fever^ for iiiataiice. All the inrestigatiou iuto the origin of the 
Bu-CiiileU return-cases has gone to show that they are coiioected with what, 
in typhoid fever, would be called »icnte, or temporary carriers* And ill 
diphtheria the baciUne-bearer was recognised long bef(»re the typhoid 
carrier. ^Biit wluit is so striking about the typhoid oarrier, and has led 
to the intensity of the interest tliat Inis been inanifeRted in liini, is his 
unexpected ciivonicity, and tlie sohuion it offers of outbreaks end of 
sporadic cases of typhoid of which the canse is otherwise iuexplicahle. 

Before I go any fnrtlicr I wish to make it clear that in iny opinion, 
so far as it is of any worth, the existence of the carrier and his |>twer 
to work evil Imve been amply demonstrated. At the sfuiie time 1 
thoroughly agree with tlie imte of warning winch was stninded by the 
President of the £pideniiologic;d Section of the Royal Society of Me¬ 
dicine in the adniiiMbte atiilress he delivered in November last, iiii address 
1 shall l)e obliged to refer to later on. Di\ Theodore Thomson warned 
us against both ovur-eatiniation and uiKler-estiiiiation of the carrier factor 
in the Cfinsation of typhoid fever. At present L think we are in neefl 
of being Ciireful to guard ourselves against over-estimation of the poten¬ 
tiality to cause an outbreak in respect of the typhoid, or, for the matter 
of that, of any dUejise carrier who has not previously stiffeied fn»m the 
disease. An outbreak of the disease occurs of which the origin Cniiiiot 
be found iu common sources, then a carrier is discoverwl who has iierer 
bad the disease. If yon are going to admit the existence uf this class 
of carriers, as I think you must, yet it will in many instances be ex¬ 
tremely difficult to prove that any particular carrier of that class is i\\e 
cause of the outbreak you are invebtigating. For unless you have 
evidence that lie has been a carrier for some time, which ex hypathui 
you have uot, you cannot refute the suggestion that he has acquired the 
organism-harmless to himself—of which he is the carrier from the same 
source as those to whom they have been noxious. Yim might, indeed, 
find it difficult to refute the statement that lie had deriveil tlm orgafiiemB 
from these very persons. I will illustrate iny iiieaniug with an extreme 
case. If 1 systematically exaiuiua the nasal and faucial mucous mem* 
brane of nursrs ui the diphtheria wards of a hospital, and find tliat 
iu one or two of them diplithena bacilli are pi'esent,a« X am vexy Ji^l^y 
to find, it would be absurd to conclude that these carrier nurses are, the 
cause of the disease iu the patients* 

I gave just now a definition of the caiticr^ a definition which is niiicii 
the* same ns titat which has beeh adopted by ali who have written'On 
the Bt(bject. But writers have divided carriers—at any rate the typhoid 
earners*-into two olamea, the aefite' and * te iO porwff who atw 
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ghnham for only tliree months, and ille lArcmic or (lerinaiiatK^’ liho 
auTjr the orgainama for upwards of tfo*ee months, eren for years,'ii<i4 
perhaps for the reiiiniiider of thoir liven. Concerirfn^ this distinstion 
I shall say 'a few words when 1 am spOaktiig of tlie various disehseirln 
which oarrier cases occur. 

Now what are these diseases ? So far as 1 know there are not very 
many in this country. Of definite diseases, < there are scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, sUf^itheria, cerebr4Hpiual fever, and, I believe, puenmo- 
coccal infection, |>ossibly iiiflneiiza and whooping-cough, and ^rysipelas 
as a deHuite cutaneous diseiise. Of less defined diseases, tliere are 
vanons cixHial infections, especially streptococc:iK It is a cnrions faer. 
that those diseases of whieh the infocfion is most reiidily conveyed from 
the sick to the iiealbliy diiriii;r the acute stage, either mediately or im¬ 
mediately, seldom, if fever, give rise to carrier cases. Ueasles, siiiall- 
pox, and chicken-pox have Jiever, or to all extents and purposes never, 
been credited with return eases ; noi’ has even a siiggesthm l»eeii made 
that they ever Ivecome carriers. 

The next question is. What is the nnnil>erof carriers of each of Uiese 
diseases present in the community i To answer this queati^ii we Imve 
to lely very largely upon the evidence of the bacteriologist. It is only 
the carrier known to liave previoinly snffj^ml from the disease, which¬ 
ever it may be, who is likely to be detected by 4»ther than bacterio¬ 
logical evidence, (*otiReqiiently in diseases of uncertain bacteriological 
origin iiumt of the r.irriers are overlo>*ked, and only in diseases of which 
the bacterial Oiiiise is definitely known can any iiUeinpt be made to 
eatiruate the nnml>er of Ciirriers, in scarlet fever, of which the bacterio- 
logy is uncertain, we hare the evidence of “ return cases” as to the 
presence and influence of carriers, M<wt of them are temporary, hut 
now ami again one comes across a obronie example. Whether the large 
uiliulfer of •oases of scarlet fever that occur of which the origin can )»e 
tracefi to no previous case are in any degree due to carriers, 1 do not 
know. Theie are reasons for helieving that the mfectiiig ageut of scaHet 
fever may remain alive and ]H>tent for a cousiderable time outside the 
bniiiaii laaly. In the case of typhoid fever and diphtheria we am on 
ilriiier grotiud. The evidence goes to show tliat iu typhoid fevifr at 
least 3 per cent., and in diphtheria rather less, of the po}»vlatioii in 
localities whei'e these diseases are at all prevalent are carriers. -Qf other 
disessea in which there are-reasons for supposing the existence of carriers, 
there is no evidence of tlimr pivvaleiice uuiuericall}*. 

. But Uie most important ipiestions that^can l)e raised oonoeruing carriei:s 
are ; 

1 , Aro carriers a cause of the disseminatioti or the con¬ 
tinued prevalence of disease ? 

If Uiey at« a cause, to what extent do they exert. their* ta^ 

. flaeuce) 

3. How CMi.thftt^ influence Iw cgnptextiffod 7 .. 
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. !ln i^itempting to give aatisfAotorr anawem to tbete quartione 
pevfom oon6ue my i^iailu to Uiose dieenave aiiioogot wbi<di we defioitety 
msQgldse the existence of cai't iers. 

1. To the first question an affirmative answer mast be given. Hiere 
are now a sufficient number of instances, carefully and couscieDtioiiely 
inveatigatedy to make a negsiiive reply impossibley at any rate in respect 
of typlioid fever, diphtheria, and scarlet fever. 

2. But it is with regard to the answer to be returned to the second 

question dhat controversy is likely to arise, I can conceive one set of 
investigators attributing nearly every epidemic of a diMea^e to cnrriei^s, 
and another set limiting their influence to the causation of liinite<^ out¬ 
break here and there. And 1 can conceive that each view may be 
correct It entirely depends on the ciicumstauces of the cases—A con¬ 
dition which enthusiastic upholders of any particular view are very 
|ii*oue to forget^ I may, perhaps, make my meaning clear if I refer to 
the history of typhoid fever in this country during the last half-century 
or so. Daring the period to which I refer the death-rate of this disease 
has fallen from upwards of 300 per million to between 60 and 70 per 
raitlioii. filers are reasons for thinking that the fatality—the case- 
uiurtaility ^has been fairly constant on the whole, and 1 ilo not think 
we shall be far oUt if we assume that this remarkable lessening of the 
death-mte has corresponded with an equally remarkable dimiiiuUou in 
the number of cases. And 1 think that those responsible for the health 
of the country, centi'al or local, are entitled to congratulate themselves 
that this ciiurse ol events has not been accidental—has not been a part 
of the mitural history of the iliseiise, but has been due to iuterveiitiou 
on their part. The provision of pure water supplies, free from liability 
of contHiiiinatiou, and the installatiou of appinpriate systems for the 
disposal of sewage, have chiefly contributed to tlie result—chiefly, but 
not entirely. When it was found that typhoid still remained prevalent 
to an extent which was higher than, might have been expected when the 
preventive measures that had been carried out were cousidei'ed, other 
eources of the disease were looked for, and found in the coutaiuiiiation 
of shellHsli by sewage, and so forth ; and these sources having been 
dealt with, and there still being a residuum too large to be neglected, 
further research has revealed the carrier; so that in this country we 
are called upon to iuvestigate tht^ influence of the carrier under condi¬ 
tions which are of such a nature as to prevent him from exercising to 
the full. Aliy evil influence he may possess. Had bacteriological science 
been lu existence fifty yeais ago, dud as advanced as it is now, ivliat a 
time the bacteriologist and the epidemiologist would have had with 
carrfen ! But there are places in other countries whidi are in the same 
coudUiou from the point of view of saiiitattou as this coui>try was fifty 
yeAfd"l|^. And 1 do not think that we enu attribute eutiidy to the 
seal oiC the bacteriologist the faot that so large a part of* «nr knowledge 
on this subject has been derived Iron foreigu oountrivs, ^ 
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'NowwltAtl tiave said conceniing typhofd fever is eqnatly tVae of' 
tiioae (Hseaeee erliick ftiiliieh ns with cairriera and of wkicli the mode df 
infection is known. Deal with Citinlitious affecting the mode of iiifec-' 
tiou, and you will to a large extent—thougti I do liot say entirely—deal 
^ith the carrier, and yon will lessen his influence. 

t 

Dr. Theodore Tliomsoii, in the address to which 1 hsVe alluded, has 
endeavoured to estimate the influence of the tjpboid carrier in this 
country. But iifofder to obtain data as to the number of carriers ex¬ 
isting in the coiuiiiuuity he has to go to German and A merican authorities. 
From which it would appear that there are about 108,000 carrier iu' Bug- 
land ^nd Wales. Personally 1 am inclined to believe that this is an over- 
estimation,because founded oil the baris of the German and American 
data. Exact evidence of the frequency of the carrier, especially the 
chronic carrier, in the population of England and Wales is wanting. 
But, for the i-easou I have given above, T should expect to find carriers 
ill smaller'uimibers relatively than in countries in which typhoid fever 
is more prevalent than it is in our own. Dr. Tliomson’s study of tlie 
behaviour of typhoid fever iu Worthing, Maidstone, and Lincoln, before 
and after the well-known epidemics iu tliuse towns, goes to show that 


carriers did not liave any iufiueiice in causing au increased prevalence 
of the disease in the pre-epidemic and post-epidemic periods. 

Ill diphtheria the iudueuce of the carrier does not appear to be very 
extensive. Tliere must be a considerable number of coiivalesceuts from 
this disease who are carriers when they leave hospital, and probably for 
some time afterwards. ,Biit the number of cases to which they give 
rise iuiuieiliateiy after their discharge is very small. Chronic carriers 
are few and far lietweeu. The same remark applies to the chronic 
carrier in scarlet fever. Bnl the acute carrier iu thb disease is of 
sufficient importance to have given rise to considerable investigation and 
i^diuinistrative treatment. I am inclined to think that in botli these 
diseases the continued prevaleuce is kept up not so much by healthy 
carriers as by mild aud unrecognized cases of the disease. 

3. The third question is, How can the influence of the carrier be 
counteracted ] ^ 

1 thiuk that it will be roadily granted that all general sanitary 
measures that are desigued efficiently to prevent the infectiou of any 
member of the comniunif)' should be canied out first of all. It is 
useless giving minute instructions to a typhoid carrier as to }>er 80 ua 1 
cleauliuess if the water he uses for the purposes runs into a drain which 
is leaking so us to permit its contents to contaminate a water supply, 
Wheu these measures have been put into practice attention may be 
devoted to the iudlvidunl carrier. 


in scarlet fever it is the temporary cairier we have most to fear. 
Bacteriology does not help us iu this disease, 'fhe most efficacious 
tasethod of keeping at its lowest figure the percentage of retun^ cases 
to be that in whidli the patient two days before bis dis^hu*^ & 
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tik«n,fiMii tlie wiurd, thorcHigbiy Wished from hend tb foot^ Hud pbt^d 
ia aUiolately oleau clotlring to h wiml or room which hm not coaiaiaw) 
a case of scarlet fever. Here he should be detaioed for two iiighte aud 
the iutermiing day, after which he should be given the ordliiary morning 
wash, Hud sent out of the hospital in the clothiag* provided by his 
frieufllH, It ia quite uiinoceasiny to give him a bath just before he leaves, 
as iWt to be the case. Patieuts with discharging ears niul nose, aud 
presenting a morbid condition of the fauces and iiosq^ sfioiild W detain¬ 
ed for t^^lve weeks unless the discharge of morbid ctiiidition has 
ti1eai*ed up. 

fu tlie case of diphther^ the most obvious eiiui*8e to jiiiieue to preveut 
Um harta that might be effected by temporary carrier is not to let the 
uouvaleaceut out of isolation till bacteriologicid exHUiinatioiia have shown, 
so far as they can show, that he is free from bacilli. Occasioimlly one 
conies across a case in which the bacillus persists in the nose or fauces 
for weeks or even mouths after an attack of diphtheria. 1 have tried 
various wilutions with whicli to swab the tlii oats of such cases ; but 
none have been satisfactory. Diphtheria antitoxin is useless. Hubon- 
iaueous iujectiou of a weak solution of an eudotoxiii derived from 
diplitheria bacilli appeared to be of use in 4 c.'i8es. Hut as a matter 
of fact I am ooiuiug to the coiichisiou that, after nil, the iufliieuob of 
the diplitheria convalescent f<.»r harm is such over-rated, that he 
may be discharged fi'om hospital at the end of alKnit six weeks ^without 
any special pi'ecautious being tiikeu to free him from bauilli. As 1 have 
said above, return cases are few in diphtheria—wi few as to be ignored. 
That comes out clearly from the experience of the Metropolitan AHylniiis 
board’s hospitals, ia which there is no difference in tliis respect between 
the hospitals in which n bacteriological test is applied upon the discharge 
of the (Sitieiit and those in which it is. And 1 may also refer yon to 
a pa|fer by the Medical Officer of Health of iJheltenhaiii, which appeared 
a few luoiithe ago in Pablic Hmlth. His experience was that diphtheria 
did not spread in that town, even though no bacteriological exaiutuatious 
were made before the patients were pronounced free from infection. [ 
am of opiiitou that however desirable it may seem to be, from the hypo¬ 
thetic! point of view, to insist upon freedom fr^iu bacilli as the criterion 
id freedom from infection, practice lias shown that it is quite uuiiecvs- 
sary, and hardly worth the ex|>ense it eutail|i. Further, an iittempt 
made in one large American city to fi'ee a certain district of tliplitlieria 
by dealing with carriers by bacteriological methods proved a failure. 

It is tlie typhoid canner who is particularly exercising the mind of 
the sanitary administrator at present. Seeing that the infection of 
typhoid lever is nearly always acquired by means of food, it would 
appeihr that special attention shoitld be direcled to preveuting known 
from engaging in occupations connected with the oonveyiiuos 
and prepiratiou of food. Amongst the better classes this will uol be 
. dItSeult to acuomplkli; but amon^ the ^ioor until their s«rrDnudta]gii 
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it will, ^ In a lew |^«MW adv^ hoQi pai 
printedi haa been given freelj to camera or aqapeoted carriers. Earn^l^ 
0 »f these printed instmctionB will be found in Dr. Ledingham’s adip^ 
able report on Typhoid Oarriers made to the Local Oovemment Boards 
Some of tiieae roles seem to me to be too riaborate and too nnmeroi^ 
and some are quite inapplicable for use amongst the poor. 
for instance, recommends as a disinfectant for tlm hands eau-do^pblqgQe 
or ^nrita of ^n^ t By the way, Dr. Ledingham states more thlas bnoa 
riut modi good haa been done by the adoption of roles snch bb thoM^ 
to which 1 am referring. But I do not think he brings fo^rard any 
evidence in support of the statement. 

Yarious methods of treatment by drugs and by vaccines have been 
tried in order to free permanently the carrier from his bacilli. But 
none of them appear so far to have been efficacious. From that we 
know of the chronicity of carriers it follows that, in order to be certain 
that a carrier had become perounently free, he must be •under observa^ 
tion for several years. 

In conclusion, I think that a few simple instructions given to those 
carriers who are known to be engaged- in the preparation of food should 
suffice. Those engaged in such occupations as milking or conveying milk 
should be required to seek other occupations. The treatment of carrien 
amongst the poor would be much facilitated by the establishment of 
kitchens for the cooking of the food of large numbers of families. It 
would be easy to provide for such institutions a staff free from carrieiV; 
and the influence of the individual carrier in the community would be 
confiued to direct infection, the danger of which attention to ordinary 
rules of cleanliness would reduce to a minimum. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. J. C.- G. Lediugham (London) said that for the purpose of this 
discussion the general importance of carriers in the spread of infectious 
disease was taken for granted, and that they Vrere there to consider the 
administrative difficulties which the hygienist had to deal with in the 
light of this new knowledge, M a bacteriologist, he was aware that it 
was not always easy, and sometimes even not expedient, for the hygie- 
liigt to put into practice the recommendations of the laboratory.; and, 
further, that laboratory ^results were ocoasionally difficult to correlate 
with epidemiological observation. Still, he was oonfldent that it was 
' only by an active co-operation between the hygienist and the bacterio¬ 
logist that the best results from the administrative point of view could 
be attained. With regard to enteric carriers, the flrst problem was the 
be^ method of dealing with the typhoid convalewsent, and Dr. Davies 
had already refer^ to the disadvantages from which any routiue method 
,of > bacteriologioal. examination suffered, owing to* intermitteocy 
disoharge^of the infective germs, and other causes. This he fully 
flMfiiaed, but as the result of some experience with this 
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rovtioe «xiiniiDatloQ, he believed that it was pomble thereby to briog 
io light a small peroeotage of carrier cases which were on the way to 
become chronic. After all, the percentage of cases were still carrying the 
badllas after one year was small, and not more dian 3 or 4 per cent., 
so that if they could retain those under observation with suitable in¬ 
structions as to disinfection and personal hygiene, much good might be 
done. Moreover, the earlier the period at which a person was revealed 
tp be a carrier, the greater was the chance of applying some form of 
^treatmeq^ which might have a reasonable prospect of success. Lafe 
*^ntrol examination of convalescents at the end of six months and at 
the end of one year was also important, as thereby some carriers might 
be brought to light which had previously been missed. There was 
.always a difficulty in obtaining specimens, but with tact it might be 
.got over. With regard to temporary carriers, which probably played 
a great part in spreading infection during the acute stage of an epidemi<^ 
be Would plead ior a much more stringent search for the abortive or 
.ambulant cases. If there was one fact that had emerged from recent 
bacteriological work, not only in connexion with enteric but also with 
•dysentery, cholera, meningitis, and diphtheria, it was that the clinical 
■nanifratations accompanying a bacteriologically demonstrable infection 
might vaiy enormously. The second problem was the best method of 
•dealing with carriers which had been found to be associated with out¬ 
breaks of enteric. At present they could do little more than give advice 
.as to disinfection and personal hygiene. But it was too early yet to 
be despoudeut with regard to the possibility of curing these cases. Some 
interesting results had been obtained by treating experimental typhoid 
infection in the rabbit. Temporary rabbit carriers were easily obtained 
and from the results of Gouradi and. others with iutrarectal injections 
of chlorfurm it would seem that this condition might be comparatively 
readily cured. The chronic rabbit carrier was rather difficult to obtain. 
One of his colleagues had been experimenting on this question, and had 
aucCSeded in recovering typhoid bacilli from the gall bladder of a rabbit 
three months after a single intravenous inoculation. When it became 
possible to obtain a large supply of these cases in the rabbit it might 
be i'poBsible to institute some form of treatment which might ultimately 
be applicable to the hurdan carrier. There was one suggestion he would 
make with regard to typhoid carriers—namely, that declared carriers 
should be asked Voluntarily, tq. enter some central institution, perhaps 
iu connexion with a hospital for infectious diseases, so that their condition 
might be accurately studied by a competent bacteriologist appointed for 
that purpose. Lunatic carriers might be available without inu<di official 
difficulty. It was only by a thorough examination of a seriM of such 
esses under similar conditions that they could hope to gain a deei^r 
itisight into the nature of the carrier condition. With isgard to di{A- 
thesia carriers, it was highly important that the (wganism should be 
isolate in pure cultnre and its properties determined. That we espe- 
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JIIIII 7 needed in casee of Car and note infection. The determination oC 
the vimlence for the guinea-pig should be undertaken, although there 
^t piXDQnt no sufficient evidence to justify their ignoring those oaeee 
which harboured non-virulent straina Sometimes virulent and non- 
virgleot strains occurred together in the same case, and in some epidep 
mies non-vimleut strains might be frequent among the cases. With 
ntgard to treatment, much might be done towards reducing the amount 
of possible infection bj antiseptic gargles apd the like, and if infection 
were confined to ttie tonsils, enucleatiop after a doee of antitoxin had^ 
proved to be of service. The interraittency of carriers was also to be 
Considered, and therefore in schools one should keep an eye on discharged 
carriers for months or years and re-examine them, should cases of diph¬ 
theria recur. 

Dr. J. Spottiswoode Cameron (Leeds) said he was strongly of opinion 

that return cases of scarlet fever were must of them due to carriers. 

» 

After eliminating all practical possibilities of inefficient disinfection sir, 
nine weeks, or even longer before the discharge of the patient, there re- 
mained a certain nnrnber of cases in which the patient developed, when 
sent home, some nasal or other mucous discharge, although all such 
discharges were non-existent when the patient left the hospital, and 
bacteriological examination showed no stieptococcL Public medicine was 
greatly indebted to the bacteriologists, bnt the debt would be infinitely 
increased if they would ascertain what was the essential oontagium mvum 
of scarlet fever. 

Dr. H. J. Egerton H. Williams (Sheffield) jBaid that in his experience 
it was practically impossible to carry out a detailed and systematic ex¬ 
amination of all cases of typhoid fever with the view of isolating carriers, 
owing to the fact that trained assistance was insufficient. The results 
of several large hospitals went to prove that, so far as could be ascertain¬ 
ed, very few cases became carriers. Such being the case, there was not 
sufficient justification £or any radic^U and expensive measures. In view 
of the imperfect knowledge of infectious diseases and the necessity for 
regular scientific investigation, Dr. Williams suggested that the State 
might possibly appoint a certain number of investigators to be attached 
to several of the larger hospitals of the kingdom, who might in njion 
ovmitnaily shed light on the cause of those diseases. Local authorities 
oould oot themdelves be expected to go to that length. 

Dr. A. n. Bygott (Barkmg) said that attention possibly shonld be paid 
to obscure diseases of young children ; -recently it was possible to trace 
o small outbreak to one who had been treated for a prolonged illness in 
which entmric fever was not suspected. Dr. Harris of Southampton had 
xeoorded a similar case. With reference to scarlet fever carriers, un¬ 
doubtedly some of the cases were associated with unhealthy naso-pharyn- 
geal conditions which might be considerably reduced by surgical treatment. 
That was iq>parently quite safe if done carefully by the removal of 
adenoids £y one sweep of a cui*ette without anaesthesia—a simpl# and 
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almoit painleii prooeediDg which, had been found ta be qnte iuffici^ 
for the purpoee. The euppurating condition of the adenoids, as seen 1^ 
inq)eetion, thoroughly justified the removaL The use of TRcdne{treatmeiit 


in such oases was likely to lead to good results, and it Was desirable 
that medical superintendents in large institutions should stimulate their 
assistants to make inrestigations in this direction. 

The President in concluding the discussion, said that it had shown the 
importance of looking at the problems of public he^t^ from different 
points of riew, and that at the present time the position was that carrier 
cases should be regarded as possible producers of disease, but that the 
medical officer of health most not neglect anything endearonr to 
elucidate the difficult and obscure points of his worL—The Brttuk Jiedicat 
Journal, August 12, 1911. 
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Ever since its introduction, more 
than 30 years ago, SCOTT’S 
EMULSION has enjoyed the 
undeviating good will of the medical 
profession. The retention of this 
good will has only been made possible 
by unceasing care in the selection of 
the vjery finest materials and in 
maintaining every detail of their 
manufacture at the highest point of 
perfection. Sooti'’8 Emulsion has 
thus won for itself a position as the 
. standard emulsion of cod liver oil, Always mtbe Emulsion 
the quality of which never varies, ^*** 
being always the best that it is-possible i 

to make. 

.MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, MARCH 20,1906. 

“I lutve Tec<nn"i9iidod 

SCOTT’S EMULSION 

both for and adults in oases of incipient or threaten¬ 

ing consumption. I also And it good for o^'^^ren after they 
hare been attacked by bronchitis following measles, severe 
colds, etc. I t^'nk the average c^'M will take it with relish— 

▼ . . I 

» grant p<^t in tha administration of any fora of madicina 
to tha yonng. I ragard it as an alagantly praparad 
EMULSZOV.” 





M.D., GH.B., F.R.G.S. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Lti>., 

10 & 11. STONECUTTER STREET, LONDON, E.C., 

England. 
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L. V. MITTER & CO. 

THE OLDEST & MOST RELIABLE 

HOMOEOPATHIC 

CHEMISTS & BOOK-SELLERS, 

5, HARRISON ROAD—CALCUTTA. 

See their Award of the Calcntta International Exhibition 

1883.84 

And the Testimonials prom the late Dr. Mahbndra 
Lal Sircar, M.D., D L., C.I.E., and other Pioneer 
Homeopaths of India, for the excellent quality 
OF THEIR Preparations. 

The largest Stock of Homoeopathic Books and Beqnisites in 

India. 

Cataloguet free on application. 

BOERICKE AND TAFEL, 

MANUFACTURERS, EXPORTERS <t DEALERS 

OF 

HOMOEOPATHIC MEDICAL PREPARATIONS AND PUBLISHERS 

OF 

Homoeopathic Literature. 

We carry the largest Stock of Homoeopathic Medicines 

, in the World. 

WE HAVE TEN WELL-EQUIPPED BRANCHES. 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 

» 

OUR EXPORT BRANOH 18 AT 

14D, Grand Street^ New Tork, 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
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LAHIRI & CO., 

itrmaopthii 

BOOK-SELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

IMPORTERS OF HOMCEOPATHIC DRUGS AND SUNDRIES 

FROU 

ENGLAND, AMERICA AND GERMANY. 

HEAD ESTABLISHMEHT: 

35 , College Street, Calcutta. 

BRANCH PHARMACIES: 

1. SHOFA^AZAS BAA295-1, Upper Chitpore Bead, Calcntta 

2. BABA BAZAR BRAROfl—2-2, Bonfleld’s Lane, Calcutta- 

3. BSOWANIPORE BRANCH,—Q8, Bnasa Bead, Calcutta- 

4. BANKIPORE BRAiVCJ?— Chowhatta, Baukipore. 

6 . PATNA BSARCfl— Chowk, Patna City. 

6 . MUTTRA BBARCH—Hardinge’s Gate, Muttra, H. W- P. 

Fresh and genuine Hojreopathic medicines of every potency, 
medical publications both domestic and foreign, and Physiciad’s 
B sqaisiTES of all sorts always kept on hand. 

All the PHARitACiES are under the direct supervision of experienced 

‘Physiciana ‘ 

JUST RECEIVED THEIR QUARTERLY INDENT OF HOMIEO- 

PATRIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 

Pm Dnohm Pm Dr»ohm 

Bb. Ab. Bb. Ab. 

Mother Tinctures ... 0 6 Crude Drugs ... 0 12 

Dilutions up to 12th ... 0 4 Triturations up to 6 ... 0 8 

„ up to 30th ... 0 6 „ up to 24... 0 12 

up to 300th.,. 1 0 Tinot. Triturations ... 0 6 

Kubi&’s Spirits of Camphor Camphor Pilules and Tritura- 
^ oz. As. 6,1 ozi Be. 1^ tioiis|o£. Be. 1,1 oz. Bs. 2. 

\ 

Price Idft free on AppUeatioB 
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NURONE 

( Registered. ) 

Specific for all sorts of acute, chronic and obstinate cases 
of Neuralgia, Neuritis, Sciatica, etc-, etc- 

The inveterate character of the appalling malady of Neuralgia, Neurites 
Sciatica, Ctc.^ h&vo taxed the in|;eiiiiity of countless physicians and surj^eons 

for relief. The reputed drugs ai'o many—both in Allopathy and Uomoeopathy_ 

but they seldom give any pernninent relief. 

After an experience covering i»ver a period of 35 years we now venture to 
put this medicine before the medical profession and the public in general. 

We can guarantee that a few doses of Neurone will cure permanently *any 
patient, however refactory his malady may bo. We have tried not a few cases 
and have met with remarkable success, and wo are therefore warranted in say¬ 
ing so, especially to the medical profession. 

We would earnestly request all physicians and surgeons lo give this medicine 
a trial for a couple of days at least, where serious operations appear to be im¬ 
peratively necessary, e.^., removal t»f the Gasserian Ganglean in eastts of Trige¬ 
minal Neuralgia or in obstiu.iie cases of OiTarian Neuralgia (where iho 
removal of the Ovary-Oophorectomy—is considered to he the last resource 
the operation being a risky one) and we are sure it will not he in vain. No 
physicians and surgeons should tht^refore run the risk of operating before 
giving this medicine a trial for at Icust a couple of days. 

Price per phial Rs. 2. 

FEBRICIDE 

( lieffistered. ) 

In Chronic Malarial Fever of all types- 

Febricide—marvellously on all typos of very Chronic Malarial Fever 
(with enlarged Spleen, Liver, etc.,) whore Quinine, Arsenic, 
Atoxyl, Suamiii or other such reputed drugs have not produced 
the desired effect. 

It may be taken both in a state of intermission and 
also while the fever is on * 

Its Aperient Action renders it specially Valuable. 

After a patient and persistent research of 35 years wc have found thb medU 

cine Most Efficacious even in the Worst Tj^es of Fevers. 

Quotidian, Tertian, Quartan, and in Cachectic Fevers. 

Price per phial Re> 1. 

A. KAY & Co. 

1. Bibee Bozio Lane, CALCUTTA. 
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SALVARSAN: FRIEND AND FOE. 

Bt Orren B. SaxderSj M.D.^ Boston, Mass. 

The venereal disease constitute collectively the arch enemy to 
the moral and physical well-being of the American people. 
This truth is recognized by many enlightened men and women; 
it is dimly perceived by many half-enlightened; it is unknown 
or ignored by the great majority. There is a hopeful movement 
on foot, however, to change this crass ignorance, this criminal 
indifference, to commendable knowledge and compulsory action. 

The medical profession has been inexcusably dilatory in 
exerting itself to prevent these diseases. It is even now in¬ 
finitely more concerned with discovering effective methods of 
cure, than of cliininating this blight, this blot upon our man¬ 
hood and womanhood, this insult and menace to the clean, this 
deeper degradation of the unclean. • 

It may be said that to cure one case of venereal disease is to 
prevent the developnfent of others. This is true, but it still 
fails to reach the root and source of this abundant evil—the 
distorted viewpoint, the moral callousness, the dominance of 
lustful passions which undermine that foundation of mental, 
moral and physical integrity upon which only the superstructure 
of a great nation enduringly rests. It is the aim, therefore, 
of an increasing number of good citizens, lay and professional. 
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to secure such a widespread compreliension of sexual truths, as 
shall conduce to the rearing of a generation not less strong in 
virile instiuots and normal passions, bat far more enlightened 
than the pi’esent, far stronger in right knowledge, in honor and 
self-control, a generation additionally defended from itself and 
from its inherited and acquired degenerates, by laws rendering 
propagatipn of the insane, the feebleminded and tlie idiotic, the 
rapist, the chronic inebriate impossible and the marriage of 
such and of those having a venereal disease difficult and punish¬ 
able by law. 

It is not ray purpose in this paper to touch upon gonorrhoea, 
although it is most difficult not to do so, it being a disease so 
prevalent, and so underestimated in its disastrous results that 
one feels in duty bound to seize every opportunity to earnestly 
urge the help of one’s confreres in controlling it. But there 
is at the present moment a very special reason for concentrating 
attention upon that widespread and intractable malady, old as 
time itself in human history for aught we can prove to the 
contrary, that filthy and persistent pollution of the system 
universally known as syphilis or lues. 

Where is its stronghold ? The skin ? Answer yes, and as 
the endless lino of syphilitics pass before your mental vision, 
you shall say in turn; the eye and ocular appendages, the ears, 
hair, nose, mouth and tongue, larynx, lungs, heart and blood¬ 
vessels, stomach, liver, spleen and pancreas, rectum and anus, 
bones, joints and bursae, tendons, tendinous sheaths, muscles, 
lympahtic glands, the genito-urinary organs, and the entire 
oervbus system. 

The affected fetus utero is fortunately born dead, murdered 
by ancestral or parental sins, or wizened and wailing lives to 
die in a few months, or worst of all survives to reach manhood 
or womanhood with a systemic taint evidenced at, if not before, 
puberty, or in later life, by one or many of the manifestations 
of the acquired form. 

There is no need to delineate the features and forms of the 
victims of this fell disease at its worst: memory reproduces 
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them in all their distortions^ loathly disRgurements, nervous 
degeneracy. Syphilis has been accorded one merit, with a very 
large interrogation point after that commendatory word, namely, 
that it does not cause death. '^Syphilis in its worst mamfesta- 
tions and activities,'^ says an eminent syphilographer, ''often 
mutilates, paralyzes and cripples, but it rarely kills." 

This statenienl, made but little more than fifteen years ago, 
is receiving a constantly diminishing credence. Our rapidly 
increasing knowledge of the power of this infection leads us 
rather to adopt the pronouncement of modern science which 
identifies by laboratory methods so many diseases leading to 
the grave as of syphilitic origin^ in which otherwise the etiology 
could not have been determined. But leaving *out the teas* 
fiuring factor of fatality, for why should there be this unreason- 
ing eagerness for the mere survival of poison-saturated humanity ? 
how conscientiously have specialists labored to stay the course 
of syphilis, modify its manifestations, and eradicate it from the 
system ! How almost without hope at times of lasting benefit 
has treatment been prosecuted ! How especially has the profes« 
sion been burdened with the knowledge of the never ceasing 

o o 

danger of communication of contagion througli superficial 
lesions! 

What have been our therapeutic resources once the disease 
has been diagnosticated ? Passing by for the moment hygienic 
measures, the medicinal remedies regarded us standbyes are not 
numerous, nor ever have been. Mercury first and foremost for 
the early, and the iodides for the later periods make a not 
lengthy list. The chief changes have been rung through* the 
variety of the preparations of these two mighty allies nn the 
fight, and in the metimd of their administration. 

Generations of syphilitics came and wont mercurialized and 
iodized, and still no noteworthy progress was made until withia 
the last few years new factors have given a tremendous im-* 
petuB to our therapeutic advance, namely, the serum reaction of 
Wassormann which, although not infallible, is a valivihle 
diagnostic test, and the demonstration by Schuudiuu and • 
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Hoffman of the treponema pallida as the caase of syphilis. 
These two valuable contributions to our approximately exact 
knowledge of this terrible scourgej hitherto so imperfectly 
comprehended, and concerning which we have yet so much to 
learn, have been largely instrumental in furthering Ehrlich’s 
endeavours to give the world a new and, we trust, effective 
curative agent. Without the identification of the spirochseta, 
indeed, there could have been no intelligent search for a cure, 
but only a blind groping in the dark. With a knowledge of 
the cause, however, the goal was clearly indicated, that is, the 
finding of a substance fatal to the parasite, innocuous to the 
affected individual. Without the Wassermann test or its 

A. 

modifications, also, the absence or presence of the spirochsetse 
could not have been even approximately demonstrated. 

It is needless to recapitulate tbe successive steps taken by 
Ehrlich and his associates before he was able to offer to the pro* 
fession for ultimate acceptance or rejection the popularly known 
"606,” the chemical compound dioxydiarmidoarsenobenzol, now* 
to a limited extent procurable under the distinctive name of 
"salvarsan." 

The use of arsenic in syphilis has long been not uncommon. 
Before the introduction of the new—as applicable to syphilis—* 
arsenical compounds atoxyl, soamin, and arsacetin, dermatolo* 
gists and syphilologists prescribed not unfrequently arsenic in 
the form of Fowler’s solution, Donovan's solution and arsenious 
acid. Their object was to olitain not only its supposed specifio 
action on certain intractable cutaneous manifestations, but also 
its ionic and alternative effect, which is not yet perhaps sufii* 
ciently appreciated. 

The synthetic compounds atoxyl, soamin and arsacetin wero 
discredited by the blindness attributed to their use in a number 
of cases, and by certain gastro-intestinal by-effects. Salvarsan, 
we are told, is but a modification of one of the main reduction 
products of atoxyl. To the general practitioner or even to tbe 
average specialist this statement is of little interest. What he 
primarily wants to know is: Will salvarsan cure syphilis and 
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with safety to the patient ? Yet upon reflection he will And 
that even if these questions could bo answered promptly in the 
afArmativCf many others of no inconsiderable importance would 
arise. But as it happens, we are in no position as yet to assert 
that salvarsan can be-relied upon as an unfailing specific in the 
cure of syphilis. We can not even say that it can be injected 
without fear of any untoward results following. We do not 
even know definitely what dose should be employed, itichaelis 
gauges the dose by the body weight of the patient, giving one 
centigramme per kilo. But while the kilo of living matter 
in one individual represents the same weight as in another, it 
represents little really intrinsically identical. The action and 
reaction of all drugs prove this, were other evidence lacking. 
Consquently it behoves the prescribe!* of salvarsan to proceed 
with caution in the selection of the dose. But before the 
decision as to dosage, must come the selection of the case. 

It is being increasingly shown that here there is not only 
room for the exercise of discretion, but also an imperative ueces< 
sity for the application of the greatest skill and judgment pos¬ 
sessed by the expert. Ehrlich strongly emphasizes this point. 
Eisner in the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
December 10, 1910, who was privileged to make observations at 
Ehrlich's laboratory at Frankfort during the previous summer, 
mentions among other contraindications for the use of salvaraan, 
an unfavorable general condition of the syphilitic, that is, 
sickness of any kind, particularly acute infections however slight, 
including ordinary colds, bronchial disturbances and acute in¬ 
digestions. Such affections, he says, positively contraindicate 
the use of arsenobenzol. It is not often we hear of this whole¬ 
some advice originating at headquarters. We have known for 
some time that Ehrlich deprecates, if not forbids, tlte use of hie 
powerful new remedy in advanced stages of degenerative diseases 
of the nervous system, including cases of paresis and locomotor 
ataxia, associated optic neuritis, and in all cases in which organic 
diseases of nonsyphilitic origin are demonstrable. The latter 
whether syphilitic or non-syphilitic are to be set aside as un^- . 
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suitable when occurring in those advanced in years, and affecting 
the cardio-vascular system. 

To rehearse the triumphs of salvarsan is unnecessary. Tliey are 
numerous and important, and it is no part of this paper to 
minimize or depreciate them. But at first, and in the enthu¬ 
siasm and relief incident to the discovery of a powerful remedy 
against so fearful a foe, it is most natural that a very optimistic 
vicwpoiu'b should obtain, more especially when the salutary 
changes wrought in superficial lesions are little less than marvel¬ 
ous. It is natural that the insidious nature of this foe, its 
capacity for latency, even the limitations of its host to sustain 
both the invasion of virulent parasites aud the abnormal systemic 
condition arising from the introduction of a concentrated poison, 
the sudden destruction of millions of hostile bodies, the equally 
sudden release of endotoxins, or even the possibility of a maximum 
of absorption with a minimum of elimination of the drug, or of 
special intolerance of arsenic, might all recede into the back¬ 
ground. 

But a danger ignored is not a danger eliminated, and it is 
therefore the duty of the specialist to sound a note of caution, 
and particularly to call attention to those incidental dangers 
outside the province of the scientist, exclusively engaged in 
arduous clinical or laboratory research. 

What are the prerequisites to the administration of salvarsan ? 
Among them the intelligent selection oH the case. In a general 
way the contraindications have been referred to. The indica¬ 
tions for its use—always keeping the above in mind—have been 
Bunjmed up by Blaschko as follows: " (a) Malignant cases of 
syphilis which have not reacted to mercury, (b) All forms and 
stages of syphilis in individuals who show an idiosyncrasy to¬ 
wards mercury, (c) Cases in which recurrence occurs soon after 
mercurial treatment, (d) Cases in which recurrence occurs while 
the patient is taking mercury, (e) Primary lesions before the 
appearance of secondaries, (f) Constitutional syphilis not hither¬ 
to treated in the primary or secondary stages, (g) In late 
recurring secondary lesions it should be used in combination 
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with mercury and iodides, (h) In parasyphilitic affections of 
the cardio-vnsGular and nervous systems^ it should be used only 
in the early stages. Ehrlich recommends that primary lesions 
should be treated as early ns possible, before the appearance of 
secondaries, together with enorg^etLc local treatment such ns 
excision, cauterisation etc., to aid in causing complete ster¬ 
ilization. • 

The case selected, all comptent authorities are agreed that 
prior to the administration of arseuobeuzol a careful examination 
should be made of the lungs, hearty arteries and abdominal 
organs, and especially of the eye and by au ophthalmologist. 
The urine should be tested, as the presence of sugar, albumin 
aud casts in large quantity contraindicates the use of the drug. 
In addition, Macliaeof New York insists that no patient should 
be treated witliunt previous Wassermanu reaction. It is to be 
remembered that salvarsan should not be used in ambulant cases, 
but that the individual should be in a hospital, sauiturium, 
or private home wliere nurse can be had, aud the patient be under 
observation for ten da 3 ’'s or more. 

Two other factors must be taken into consideration, namely, 
the preparation of the drug aud the method of its iiitroducbioii. 
The point 1 wish to make does not require the description of 
either of these, it merely necessitates calling attention to the 
fact that the greatest nicety is demanded in so preparing the 
solution as to secure its being perfectly neutral, while iu the 
matter of injecting the fluid it is obvious that, especially if the 
intravenous method is to be adopted, a high grade of technic 
is indispensable. Ehrlich now advocates this method of in}ec« 
tiou rather than the intramuscular or subcutaneous. Perfect 
asepsis must be observed whichever is chosen. Wechselmana 
of Berlin says that while the intravenous administration, if 
carefully carried out, is painless, it is followed by chill, vomiting 
and fever. He therefore prefers the subcutaneous beneath the 
scapula. The intramuscular has been followed by severe pain, 
swelling, rise iu temperature, increase in pulse rate, urticarial* or 
erytlieiuatouB eruptions, gastrointestinal disturbances and ogular 
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complicaiionSj these bje-effects of the intravenous and intramns. 
culnr administrations of the drug emphSsizing the need of after 
onre and observation. The ..Wassermanu reaction should bo 
obtained at intervals, and if not negative within three or four 
weeks the dose can be repeated. 

What, therefore, do ail these essentials to the successful ap< 

I 

plicatioq of salvarsan show : the discriminating selection of the 
case and determination of the dose, the expert preliminary ex* 
amination of organs and functions, the use of the Wassermanu 
reaction before and after the treatment, the skilful technic in 
drug preparation and administration, perfect asepsis, and the in¬ 
sistence on proper surroundings and care 7 

They show that this remedy above all others is not one which 
should be used by that large proportion of general parctitioners 
who are without both the requisite knowledge of the disease and 
the proper facilities enabling them to comply with the conditions 
under which alone, at the present time, salvarsan can be safely 
used, if, indeed, safety can be guaranteed. 

If then this drug is not suited to adoption in the treatment 
of syphilis by so many legitimate members of the profession, 
and if at the same time, as is the case, accounts of the marvelous 
cures or at least apparent cures, are being daily more widely cir¬ 
culated and more generally known, how real is the danger 
threatened by its adoption as a new bait and money-getter, by 
the fraudulent practitioner, the quack, the so-called medical 
institutes, the pseudo-scientific .advertisers of the "sure cure" 1 
No difiiculty whatever will be experienced by these medical 
fakirs, in assembling for their pernicious advertising literature, 
testimony from the most reputable medical journals of extra- ‘ 
ordinarily good results from the use of salvarsan. What the 
public and especially the infected public will not know is all that 
successes evidence of special skill and knowledge on the part of 
the experts who bad charge of these cases. The syphilitic 
public will willingly believe what is most ardently desired to 
believe, namely, that the “pox” is to be reduced to the level of 
a harmless afiPection; that its 75 per cent, of contagion through 
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sexual congress and 25 per cent, of contagion through extra¬ 
genital infection will equal 100 per cent, immunity from serious 
effects if only the confident quack will inject a dose of 606. 
That large portion of the public^ ruled by its lustful desires^ 
will still more confidently go about the gratification of its 
sexual passioufw • 

That these dangers proceeding out of the very excellences of 
the new remedy, and the utter unscrupulousness of the medical 
charlatan are already upon us, is shown by the following adver¬ 
tisements quoted in February by the Journal of the American 
Medical Association as having appeared in the newspapers : "606, 
Prof. Dr. P. Ehrlich^s Cure for Blood Poison. Now on Sale. 
All Symptoms Removed in 2 Days. One Dose Cures. Re¬ 
member, All Symptoms Disappear in Two Days. One dose 
cures permanently. Salvarsah can be taken in the privacy of 
the home. For thirty dollars the '606 Laboratories' will ship 
in plain unmarked package the necessary dose with simple 
directions.” 

And this: "irtyou are threatened with blindness, paresis (com¬ 
plete loss of memory), rotting bones, decaying brain, ALL 
caused by contagious blood poison, 606 WILL SAVE YOU.” 

Here we liave the most misleading and damnable lies, and 
the proffer of a drug dangerous and poisonous in inexpert hands, 
if, indeed, the advertiser really supplies it; a drug put up in 
vacuum tubes in single doses, namely, o.6 gra., which contains 
0.2 gm. arsenic or fifty times the amount that, in the 
usual pharmaceutic combinations, would cause poisoning. ^ 

Such advertisements are positively criminal. On the Conti¬ 
nent the same heartless trafficking has begun which American 
Medicine editorially appropriately characterizes as positively 
^'ghoul-like.” In many cases, says this journal in effect, the 
manifestations of the scourge of syphilis have been removed hy 
ordinary mercurial treatment unknown to the patients, who have 
nevertheless been charged fabulous rates for the supposed use 
of 606. As is well said, these vicitms will go forth unconscioda 
that the real menace to their future still lurks in their polluted 

B 
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blood OT in some distant nidus of infection that salvaraan itself 
might not have reached. They will neglect precautions they 
might have otherwise observed, will unwittingly run the risk 
of infecting others with this loathsome disease, and in latter 
life probably develop some one of its numerous and often 
intractable forms. . , 

The protection of the public from the merciless exploitation 
of a great discovery for mercenary ends only, is one more 
harden and responsibility resting primarily upon the profession. 
Men who will cure (?) the drug habit with morphine mixtures, 
inebriety with potions saturated with alcohol, and gonorrhea with 
a few capsules’ or injections, will not refrain from ideluding the 
syphilitic, for a price, into believing that the *^pox” is now 
robbed of all its terrors. 

Nothing in this paper should be construed as an endeavor to 
minimize the importance of Ehrlich's great discovery. If it 
did nothing more than heal superficial syphilitic lesions, as it 
does with marvelous rapidity, thus often preventing the system 
being still farther invaded, and immeasurably lessening the 
probability of infection to others, it would be a greatly prized 
ally in this endless warfare. But its results in all stages of 
syphilis and in hereditary syphilis have been most remarkable, 
although as to their permanency a favorable verdict must be 
withheld until the passing of many years. That there have been 
many relapses, merely modifies the first extravagant claim that 
one or at most two doses of salvarsan would permenently sterilize 
the infected human system. Relapses, promptly identified, are 
causes for congratulation in so far as they prevent the optimist 
as well as the pessimist from losing si^lit of the very great 
need of conservatism and caution, the application of every 
known test to discover actual conditions, of strenuous effort to 
keep the patient under observation and treatment for a consi* 
derable length of time, of warning him and the public >of..the 
continued necessity for all to avoid acquiring or spreading this 
horrible disease. 

Again, whether we have a specific or not, the profession must 
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.increasingly give its attention to obtaining an exact knowledge 
of the symptomatology of syphilis. Thousands of unrecognized 
cases form foci of contagion, and results in late and often serious 
manifestations. That when recognized syphilis should receive 
unremitting care and treatment, goes without saying. Morrow 
is authority for^ the statement that in New York City there is 
not hospital accommodation for one in five hundred^ of the 
prostitutes who ply their trade there. There should be accom¬ 
modation provided for such unfortunates, for, if they have not 
syphilis, practically all of them have gonorrhea—two contagious 
disease as deserving of quarantine as leprosy, an even absurd 
comparison if it is true that 18 per cent, of the^ people of the 
United States are syphilized, and 80 to 90 per cent, of males 
alone, affected at one age or another with gonorrhea. The 
existence of such a state of affairs is evidence enough that no 
medicinal remedy or group of remedies, however effective, will 
ever solve the problem of the control of venereal diseases, or 
even of syphilis, though we were able to reverse Keyes' pregnant 
words in his admirable treatise on the subject, words the more 
forceful coming from a man who gives opinions and reports 
findings based on 2,500 cases of syphilis observed by his father 
and himself, and adequately recorded in their office case-books. 

These are the words to which I especially refer: "All syphilis 
is relapsing syphilis. It breaks out when and where it will, 
and no man shall say when it is finished. One may cruelly 
but truthfully say to the patient who asks for an absolutely 
accurate prognosis of his disease, I will tell you whether your 
8y{diilis is grave or not after you are dead. Prognosis, id a 
certain sense, we can assuredly give; but swear, and sign, and 
seal, we never can." * 

Venereal diseases do not seek men, but men go abont igno¬ 
rantly and constantly e3q>08iDg themselves to the chance of 
infection. To cut off the branches by curing the infected 
individual (if one can), will not reach to the root of the evil. 
Like the reglementation of the prostitute, the withdrawal of (die 
syphilized for treatment will leave more room for the uew supply 
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and demand. Not tbat all posKi1}le measures of control should 
not be takeOj but that we should above all else, educate our youth 
of both sexes from the cradle up in the truths of right living' 
and its rewards 'in the sexual as in any other sphere. They 
must also learn the perils of ignorant rashness and wilful 
wrong-doing; but it is not by penalizing the p^ssjons they will 
be bridjed and bitted. Where there is no will to do right, there 
is no security, though the ways bo many by which evil may be 
escaped. The cultivation of clean manhood and womanhood 
through right knowledge and discipline must precede, as it 
must paradoxically accompany, the cleansing of the augean 
stables of sexual filth now threatening to increasingly con¬ 
taminate all classes of society. 

Let us hold first to this rule of action while using salvarsan 
and every other beneficial new and old discovery, hygienic 
measures, legal enactments, all that science and altruism can 
suggest. The ultimate results iu generations to come do not 
concern us, are none of our business, compared to the duty laid 
upon us in the passing hour. Wrangling and speculating over 
them, we waste time we had better devote to work for practical 
betterment along the lines indicated, as knowledge and oppor¬ 
tunity serve us, gratefully recognizing that logical necessity 
which automatically forbids the real failure of any laudable 
and persistent effort. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE HOMOEOPATHIC 
MATERIA MEDICA. 

By John H. Clarks, M.D. 

When an allopath is first confronted with Hahnemann's 
Materia Medica Pura, he cannot tell what to make of it. It 
certainly is not literature. It says little or nothing about the 
diseases which each remedy will cure; it offers no scientific 
theories to explain how the remedy acts ; it simply presents the 
reader with a bare list of symptoms! From the allopathic 
standpoint this is at once ludicrous and contemptible. And if 
the reader's glance should first alight on one of those "fanny” 
symptoms, which we know are of such enormous importance in 
prescribing—like the "imagines himself made of glass” of Thuja, 
for example—an explosion of merriment is very likely to arrest 
all further desire to explore the new domain. 

But let us look a little closely at these symptom-lists of Hahne¬ 
mann and see if we can discover something of their essential 
import. 

Taking a broad view of the field we find, first of all, that- the 
symptoms are arranged in a definite order. This order is mainly 
anatomical, and, as a result of this, it is possible to find all the 
symptoms of any drug which are related to any particular part 
of the body. 

These symptom-listsj as we all knoWy are a record of the 
effects of the various drugs as observed in the persons who have 
tested thenij by taking the drugs when in health. But the order 
in which they are arranged in the Materia Medica is not the 
order in which they occur in the provers. This has given rise 
to no little criticism on the part of some authorities. This is 
not scientific^” say they. But theoretical questions ^ * 
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enter here; the only point we have to consider is: Are the 
symptoms available for individual use, in their individual 
capacity ? Or, in using a symptom is it necessary to have not 
only the symptom itself, but the other symptoms of the prover, 
in the same sequence in the case we are treating, before we can 
successfully prescribe the remedy ? The only test here is the 
test of practice. That test answered for Hahnemann, and it 
answers for us, that each individual symptom has its face value 
for prescribing purposes, independently of the other symptoms 
it may have been associated with in the prover who first noted it. 

Therefore it follows that Hahnemann’s arrangement, like most 
of his practical deductions, is the truly scientific one. 

Now what is the result of all this ? It is really, when we 
come to look at it, of most tremendous importance. The whole 
life and soul of homoeopathy resides in it. The Spirit of Ilomao- 
pathy ia the Spirit of Liberty, The heauty, the grandeur, 
the glory of homoeopathy is its freedom. If we were tied 
iq> to the " scientific” explanations of drug actions which 
appear in allopathic text books; if we were tied up to any 
sequence of occurrence as the symptoms appear in the day-books 
of the provers, the uses of our Materia Mediea would be so 
curtailed that our liberty would not be worth a moment’s 
purchase. As it is, every individual symptom of the Materia 
Mediea is a separate coin stamped with nature’s own insignia, 
aad.available always for its face value. 

We all know the difference between paper bonds and liquid 
assets, and bow convenient it is sometimes to convert the former 
into the latter. Well, in Hahnemann’s Materia Mediea we 
have the drug powers of the world converted into liquid assets, 
with the individual advantage, that no matter how much we 
spend of them, the funds are never exhausted. On the contrary, 
the more we spend the more we possess. 

Take another and allied simile. You know the old adage: 
Corpora non agunt niai Bodies don’t act except in 

eolation.” It is not absolutely true, but it is true enough, for 
par purpose. Look at the difference between ice and water for 
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instance. Ice has a thousand uses—but we must turn it into 
water before we can wash our hands with it or sail our ships, 
or make our tea, or quench our thirst. In the matter of utility 
and adaptability, compared with anything else which the world 
has produced in the way of books on drugs, the Homoeopathic 
Materia Medicg> ip as water compifred to ice. 

Let us take Hahnemann's account of a drug and fqllow it 
symptom. What do we find p It is not exactly an epic poem 
that we read, but there is in it something of the epic neverthe¬ 
less ; for every line of it, every individual symptom is instinct 
with life. It is indeed the reaction of the living human organism 
against the assault of the drug, willingly encounliered by the 
prover. The Homoeopathic Materia Meiica is built up, in the 
first place, of the sufferings of Hahnemann and bis friends, 
accurately observed and recorded. So that the spirit of the 
Homoeopathic Materia Meiica, in another of its aspects, is the 
spirit of self-sacrifice —is the spirit of life itself. 

How different is this from the spirit of the so-called "scientific" 
Materia Meiica of the present day 1 In these we have all 
drug reactions reduced to terms of the pneumogastric nervCf 
and built up on a foundation of experiments on animals. You 
have heard of the man who approved of a certain war, and was 
so keen about it that he was willing to sacrifice every drop of 
blood his wife's relations possessed rather than that the war 
should not be prosecuted. I am reminded of this man when 
1 think of the methods of research adopted by old school 
pharmacologists. They seek their ends through the sufferings 
of any creature except themselves. And I am not astonished 
at the poverty of curative results they have to show for their 
labours. Hahnemann * on the other hand, like Pope, concluded 
that the " proper study of mankind is man "—-not dog or cat 
or frog. And as Charity is said to begin at home, so Hahne¬ 
mann made his first experiments on himself. In the aches 
and pains of his own organism he spelled out for the world 
the first chapters of the new language of drugs. 

I have recently noted in the British Medical foumal fome 
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quite pathetic articles lamenting the decay of clinical medicine, 
and the tyranny of the pathological laboratory. It is urged 
that patients sliould be studied rather than diseases, that the 
art of prescribing should be restored to the medical man, and 
that the practice of medicine should be really taught in the 
schools, rather than be left to those excellent young men who 
travel Messrs, Burroughs & Welcome and the other wholesale 
drug houses. Now, for my part, I have very gi-cat regard for 
these same excellent young men j and though I fully sympathize 
with the British Medical Journal iu its lament over the lost 
art of prescribing in the Allopathic school, I am bound to point 
out to the Journal, that until the school it represents is willing 
to learn from Hahnemann, and to accept the liberty he won 
for the practice of medicine, the sensible general practitioner 
will be wise to rely on the iutelligeut traveller for his clinical 
instruction rather than on his Materia Medica professor. For 
it is Hahnemann who first showed us how to study our patients 
as well as how to study our drugs. It is all very well for the 
British Medical Journal and its friends to appeal for the study 
of the individual patient, but so long as they refuse to accept the 
only method which has been discovered by which this can 'be 
accomplished, there is no hope for them. They remind me of 
a man lost in a forest—utterly unable to find a way out. After 
wandering round and round in hopeless attempts be finds himself 
very near the point from which he started, when a stranger 
appears on the scene. The stranger knows every tree of the 
forest and offers to lead the lost one out into the open. One 
would have thought that Perditus—as we will name him—would 
have' jumped at the chance, and have accepted the offer with the 
utmost gratitude. But not at all ! On the contrary, he l^egins 
to ask questions : ^^Are you an authorized guide ?” he asks, 
^^My ouly authority,^^ replies Ignotus, ‘'is my knowledge of the 
way,” “Is the way easy I” “No; it is somewhat difficult j but 
you know the old adage Per aspera ad aslra /” “But what is 
the name of the way ?” ‘'It is called, via hommpaihiea!^ 
“Good gracious,” he replies, “you don^t ask me to go that way.” 
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'‘Tt is the only Wfiy, nevertheless/^ “But what is your name y” 
'‘My name is Halinemann/’ “Oh ! horror of horrors ! get out 
of my sight, and leave me to live in the forest on sueh roots and 
nuts and fungi as I can find, or die in the odour of orthodoxy,” 

But Hahnemann will not leave him there for all that. He 
commands us who have Irod the way after him to go and fetch 
him out. That we havei/t done it yet is patent to everybody. 
That it is an integral part of oar duty to do it, is ecjually un¬ 
deniable. Hom eopathy is destined to spiritualize, to civilize 
medical practice. That the medical practice of the old school is 
bar])arous and chaotic enough at present we have the allopaths 
themselves to teslifx^ In faet it is in extreuiU ; and inediciue^s 
exlremity has proved to be snrg<My^s opportunity. Surgery has 
readied a degree of ])erfectiou wliich can hardly he bettered, and 
llio ready recourse to surgery in modern times is an irrefutable 
evidence of the failure of medicine. It is the houndeu duty of 
lioiiHcopaths to remedy the state of affairs. Hahnemann has 
forged for us tlie instrument—his Meferia Medica —wc cannot 
make use of it for our own ju’ivale ends, and make yet no effort 
to rescue by its aid some tcirilory from the realm of chaos. 
And we must tiot attempt thi.^ without counting the cost. The 
cost is not very great, it tru *, imt it is not very j>leasaiit. 

As llie spirit of tlu' Ilomcr'ipathic Materia Medica is the 
Sj^irit of Liberty, as Lilu.'rtv is « Jily gained at the cost of self- 
pacriflco, so only is it m.iintaincd. Homoeopathy demands of its 


practitioiHM's a life of sdl-siu-iiliec. 

Tlie hunt for the similimum is often exciting enough, but it is 
frequently also m»t a little arduous, and roughness of tlie road 
is never an exemse to the true liomooopath for failure to secure 
the jirize. There arc Tew pleasures in life comparable to that of 
the houKCopath wlio sees disease vanish under the remedy whidi 
he has preseri!)ed after, it may be, a prolonged, arduous and c.areful 
searcb. bVe(|uently the remedy is easy enough to find ; hut tlie 
true hornixiopatli must he ready for the difllenlt cases n< well as 
the easy ones. If he is to he read}' for them he must ho 'of 
those who know how to “scorn deliglits and live laborious 
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and to take his highest pleasure in the good which therefrom 
results. 

But not only does the practice of our art demand self-sacrifice ; 
BO also does its propagation. 

In a recent number of the brilliant little journal of our French 
and Swiss Confreres Le Propagateur de V liowmpaihic is a mov¬ 
ing and^pregnant article by that fine clinician, Dr. J. Favre, 
of Toulouse, entitled, “Vers la lumiere/^ Dr. Favre points out 
that Homoeoptahy has passed through two periods of the past 
and is now in a third. The first period was one of zeal, persecu¬ 
tion, brilliant success and rapid augmentation of numbers. The 
second periojl produced many great names but no material 
increase in numbers. The third period has now lasted only a 
few years. It has been marked by an influx of medical men 
into our ranks, and by a movement on the other side towards 
homoeopathy. 

“We are coming to you," said a distinguished professor of 
the Faculty of Toulouse to Dr. Favre the other day, and Dr. 
Favre says he is proud to accept the augury. But be adds these 
weighty words. 

“Must we, on this account, rest on the positions wc have won, 
and wait without striving for the day of triumph ? By no 
means ! We must work, strive and suffer yet more. Lei him 
who cannot suffer unjustly not think of making himself a hoinmo- 
path, (Que celui cpie ne salt pas sontfrir injustnient, ne se fasse 
pas homoeopathe.) We are an elite minority, so be it; but we 
are still ill-understood and too often, alas ! ill-appreciated. 

1’ despair of doing justice to the beautiful language of Dr. 
Favre in my crude translation, but the sense is clear enough, 
and I hope it will be taken to heart by all at this World^s con¬ 
gress. For it is a message to homoeopaths all over the world. 

1 have known homoeopaths who sroait under the sneers of their 
orthodox acquaintance and who let those sneers shape their 
conduct. These are not worthy of the high mission they have 
assumed. I can understand a man being ashamed*of his own 
iuta^pretatioD of homeopathy, of his own imperfect practice 
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of it. I often feel that way myself. But I oannot understand 
anyone who has once apprehended the spirit of Hahnemann^s 
great revelation ever for one moment being ashamed of homoeo¬ 
pathy. 

And yet there are some homceopathas who are so much undei: 
the denomination of established orthodoxy that they think it 
infamous conduct^ and a slight on the profession^ to let the 
public know that homoeopathy is more successful in curing the 
sick than the thing called orthodox medicine. 

The spirit of the homoeopathic Materia Medica^ the spirit of 
homoeopathy that is, is the spirit of Liberty, the Spirit of Truth, 
the Spirit of Self-Sacrifice. Absolute allegiance is the smallest 
homage it can demand. No trouble, no suffering must be 
counted in its service, or in the cause of its advancement. If 
we are not worthy—if we lack the courage of crusaders—let us 
abandon the task of our civilizing spiritualizing mission into 
the hands of others who are worthy. 

Que celui qui ne sait pas souffrir injustemeut, ne se fasse pas 
homoeopathe !—The Eommpathio World, October 2, 1911, 
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EDITOR'S NOTES. 

Smoking Automobiles. 

Fines are being inflicted—and collected—.against drivers of 
antomobiles wlio pei'mit dense smoke to issue from tlicir exhaust 
pipes in any of the metropolitan thorough fares. Ifealth Coiimiis- 
sidner Lederle lias ■within two months obtained convictions in 450 
out of 520 cases; in one day 25 ari’csts weic made, and in all but 
one of tliese cases tLe drivers were! convicted and finiid. Such bodies 
as tlio National Highway Protective Society arc beliiiul the New 
York Cit}" Health l>ej»avtmciit in these jirosecutions, wliich aro 
commended by all decent motor car owners. l\)ssibly there aro 
other ri)nnici]>a1itics thionghout the state that are afflicted iu the 
same luauncr by this nuisance, which, like all nuisances, is a menace 
to communal health.—The Medical TlmcH^ June, 1911. 


Feminine Athletics. 

The physical directors of woman*s colleges have now an excellent 
opportunity to note the powers of endurance displayed by young 
woman athletes; and this opportunity has at any rate been seized 
by Dr. D. A. Sargent of Harvard, who lias made some important 
observation. There is, for examjile, the case of Miss Rose Pitoiioff, 
who swam twelve miles to Boston Light in water ranging from 49 
to 59 degrees, and latei* re])(!ated the jierformance from New York 
to Coney Island Light—on each occasion without the slightest ill 
effects. In the swimming at Boston this fifteen-year-old girl made 
over 14,000 breast strokes at a. rate of 39 to the minute, without 
resu or change. It is probable a trained male swimmer (assuming 
Le could accomplish the feat) would be incapacitated for days after ; 
yet this young woman suffered no physical lameness or fatigue. It 
has oftentimes been observed that the “ weaker sex ” are more 
enduring than men. Their usually lighter dresses testify that they 
caji better resist cold.—The Medical Times^ June, 1911. 
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Color-Blindness in the Male- 

Color-blindness iu tlie male is eight times as frequent as in> 
the female, recently declared Prof. E. B. Wilson, of the Depart¬ 
ment of Biology at Columbia University. He emphasized, more¬ 
over, that man is hj'brid ; woman on tl»e other hand is complete,-* 
iu harmony with creation. (Thus does science vouch for what 
everybody has gratefully realized since the beginning of time.) 
Color-blindness is a sex limited affliction ; eight times as many 
mcsn are color-blin*! sis women, A man may inherit color-blind¬ 
ness from one of liis parents ; it takes two to transmit this defect 
to the daughter. If a color-blind man marries a woman, not color¬ 
blind, all their grandsons will l)e color-blind, but their granddaugliters 
will be able to tell green from yellow—they will know* what should 
go on the Easter hat. Tlieir <laughters will escape color-blindness ; 
but their sous will see no dilfoi’euco between tlie colors of a crow 
or a parrot. An<l the daughters of these sons will have a complete 
color sense. Prof. Wilson used tlio term hybrid as applied to the 
human male to moan that while the number of chromasomes which 
detonninc a woman’s sgk are always equal in number for women, 
men are born only when fate uses an extra chromasomo. Man is 
the product of an odd number of chromasomes.—^The Medical Timte^ 
June, 1911. 


Plague and the Mormot. 

Dr. Morrison of the London TimeSy who is investigating the 
plague in Manchuria, states that the mormot is known to the 
Mongols by the name of tai'bagau, and exists in immense numbera 
in the country traversed by the Manchurian railway. This rodent 
is subject to that form of plague which is associated with the 
respiratory tract. The terbagan hibernates from October till April; 
it is attacked with plague in St ptcmber and October. Those that 
die perish in their burrows and tlicre infect (precisely how is not 
known) the succeeding generation that resorts to the same burrows 
in the next hibernating season. It is hunted in A))ril, May and 
June; it breeds in July and August, and is again hunted in the 
weeks preceding its hibernation. For years plague has been endemic 
among these rodents; Mongols and Buriats, who formerly kunted 
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them for HussiAn dealers^ could tell what animals were infected, 
and these they left severely alone. But when the trade assumed 
increasing importance and demand for skins increased in Europe, 
then Chinese were attracted to tlie chase. They came in hundreds, 
and then in thousands ; they had no experience and, being ignorant 
of the plague, they handled the plague-stricken, and were infected, 
Tlie manner of their infection is still undetermined ; but evidence 
points tb direct inoculation in the process of skinning. There is as 
yet no available evidence that the mormot had bubonic plague nor 
that it was the host of *i flea or other blood-sucking parasite. liunters 
live upon the flesh ; but direct intestinal infection is believed not to 
occur. While the hunters are aflcld they do not suffer from tlie 
plague ; the dijoase only manifests itself when they come back for 
the winter.—The Medical Times, June, 1911, 


Blood Changes in Workers with Roentgen Rays. 

Nicholaus V. Jagic, Gottwald Schwarz, and Leo V. Liebenrock 
(Berl, klin, Woch,, July 3rd, 1911) have examined the blood of a 
number of ‘‘ Koentgenologen,” and others exposed more or less in 
their work to small but frequent doses of Roentgen rays over long 
periods of time, and set forth their results. They were led to this 
investigation by the fact that one of them (G. Schwarz) had observed 
a case of leukaemia in a chemist whose business exposed him for a 
lengthened period to radium emanations. Other cases of death from 
leukaemia of workers with Roentgen rays have occurred; also 
exposure to Roentgen rays may cause changes in the blood in normal 
individuals. It is clear, remark the authors, that the protective 
measures employed by workers in Roentgen-ray laboratories are not 
completely effectual. They are exposed to a small proportion of the 
primary rays which filter through the interpoued media, and also to 
the secondary rays which permeate the whole room in which the 
work is carried on to such an extent that a fluorescent screen, al¬ 
though not exposed to any direct or primary rays, is Still to some 
extent excited to action. Altogether, the results of the examination 
of the blood in ten individuals are given in detail. Most of the 
cas^ were men who had worked for years with Roentgen rays, 
always, except in the earliest years, with ]>rotective apparatus j 
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most of them were apparently in normal health, or complained only 
of slight general weakness. Tiiero was, in all the cases, a slight 
but definite diminution in the total number of leucocytes in the 
blood. The number was either below the normal or near the lower 
limit of normal variation. The ditniniition was chiefly in those 
leucocytes which originate in the bone marrow—that is, the iieutro- 
phile polyniorphomiclear leucocytes. It was a striking fact that 
the acidophile leucocytes were in some cases altogetlier* absent. 
On the other harid, the lymphocytes were in every case increased 
in absolute number in one case to as many as 3,300 per c.mm. 
In the number of large mononuclear leucocytes no regular alteration 
was to bo made out; the same was true of the red blood cells. It 
is to be remarked that a relation between the amount pf the exf>osure 
to the rays and the degree of blood change was apparent to the 
extent tliat the case in which the exposure was greatest showed 
the most marked changes.—The British Medical Journal^ August 
19, 1911. 


Rest in Early Phthisis. 

L. Cobbett (Lancet, Nov. 2G, 1910) wisely counsels absolute rest 
in the treatment of incipient ]»hthisis—a desideratum, indeed, in 
any stage of that disease. Tuberculosis in man confers a certain 
degree of immunity ; and the hope of recovery dejiends mainly on 
the acquisition of the new or improved powers of resistance which 
(however slight they may ho) are the causes of this immunity. 
Cobbett has injected human and bovine tubercle bacilli respectively 
in calves and the resulting lesions show that the powers of resistance 
wliich develop during infection, and which lead in favorable cases 
to cure, are partly local and partly general. Experiments oit the 
cause of the local immunity in erysipelas would tend to show that 
the local powers of rfeishmeo become quickened and improved; 
possibly the endothelial cells become less sensitive to the poison by 
reason of the development of an antibody, so that they now react 
by multiplication to a concentration of poison which would originally 
have caused necrosis. But whether the local powers of defence 
undergo improvement or not, undoubtedly they hold the disease in 
check until new or improved constitutional powers have been evolved 
and so far perfected as to work powerfully for the arrest «f the 
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disease. In man, as in the ox, the severity of a tuberculosis infection 
is largely determined by tlie iiuin\)er of bacilli which gain entrance 
at the start. As tuberculosis runs its course, and the capacity of 
resistance increases, it will require as time goes on fresh bacilli to 
infect any new region in the patient's body. Cobljett concludes that 
resistance to tuberculosis, (like resistance to other infections) is a 
epecitic nnitter, and does not go always (as is generally assumed) 
with wLat one regards as the normal bodily health. Wo prescribe 
the most nourishing food, fi-esh air and oftentimes moderate exercise : 
but Cobliett considers we should ever bear in mind tho danger of 
infection of new areas in phthisis, and do what we can to avoid this 
at least until the patient has become more immune.—The Afedlcal 
TimeHf June, }911. 


Tlie Passing of the Common Drinking Cup. 

Every citizen of Rhode Island who can boast even a rudimentary 
knowledge of sanitary laws, will regard with elation the determin¬ 
ation of the legislature to abolish the ])nblic drinking cup. 

It is a wonder that the public drinking vessel lias ever survived 
to become a matter of legislative concern. It should have vanished 
about three centuries ago, when a squearnisli queen ordiiined the 
fork successor to the fingers, and damask napkins gradually displaced 
the convenient dog’s back at table. That was the dawm of daintiness, 
but unfortunately the Western world has been slow to perceivo 
that daintiness is only a jdiase of self-presoiwation. The Oriental, 
in his prismatic display of faults and virtues, was adjured of Duddha 
to drink only of running water and to carry his own cup. In India 
the«rules of cast© have operated similarly, and your Brahmin would 
go cry through eteimity rather than soil his lips upon the cup of an 
inferior. Elsewhere than by the Ganges^ however, cleanliness lias 
been confused with snobbery, and in this light the imblic drinking 
cup has remained too long the very chalice of democracy. Our 
fathers vented much patriotic and vituperative language on Charles 
Dickens, when he openly put to scorn our public combs and towels, 
although the star abomination of that day was tho tooth brush 
chained to the wall. This convenience escaped his attention, but 
was generously prevalent on the oldtime steamboat lines. With 
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the invention of the collapsing cup with which traveller protected 
themselves against the assorted salivas of various communities, came 
the first commercial admission that the public at large preferred an 
unmixed drink. It has taken the entire bulk of scientific and proven 
evidence against it to drive this menace from us. Not until the 
actual germs of tuberculosis were found in the dregs of communion 
vessels, and diphtheria was known to abide in the common drinking 
cups of school children, as well as in the mouths of healthj pei'sons, 
and these with other facts were calmly, indisputably established, 
did any legislative body in the world take upon itself to wi-est the 
venomous utensil from the lips of the care-free public.—The Nwrth 
American Journal of Ilomveopathy^ September, 1911. 

Late Pregnancy- 

Dr. C.C.Norris, in the A,M.A Journal, reports the case of a 
woman, aged fifty, who had been twice married but had had no 
children, though she had been operated ou after each marriage by 
dilatation and curretting and simple dilatation of the cervix without 
results. Menstruation had continued, usually with but slight 
discomfort. She had never had severe dysmenorrhoea. The genital 
organs were rather normal though the os was small. Dilatation 
was performed and a rather thick Wiley drain inserted ten days 
before the expected monthly period. The Wiley drain ...s > sort of 
groove-stem pessary. Pregnancy followed, with normal labor and- 
delivery. Tlie advanced age is of interest in this case, though 
menstruation is not uuconiinon after the age of fifty.—The North 
American Journal of Homoeopathy, September, 1911. 


Air and Light and Sun Baths. 

Montekuis {La Clin,, June 30th, 1911) considers that ttie im¬ 
portance of aerotlierapeutics is still greatly neglected, and that its 
value as a hygienic meaeure is often disregarded. Light baths are 
an invaluable remedy for the present generation, which is weakened 
by the inheritance of gout and alohoUsm and which suffers greatly 
from intestinal toxicity and exciting foods. Air treatment is better 
than hydrotherapy, and is more readily combined with gymnastic 
exercises. When on the seasliore both adults and childrea ought to , 
indulge freely in light and air bathing. The air bath should beiaken 
early in the morning, when the atmosphere is clear and carries pienty* 
^of ozone and wheu ihe light is strong. The early rays of suu 
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are regarded as the most efficacious. During the day a light bath 
should l>e taken ; the patient will then walk upon the shore in a 
thin muslin or calico garment tli rough which the rays can penetrate ; 
he thus obtains the tonic efiect of sea water, light baths, and bare¬ 
foot walking on the sands at one and the same time. Such methods 
are regenerating and strengthening, and ktiowledge of the vigour 
and healing which can be drawn from them re^u'U'es to be more 
generally ^taught.—The British Medical Journal^ September 23,* 
1911. 


Bevision of the British Pharmacopoeia " 

Although more than thirteen years have elapsed since the publica¬ 
tion of the British Pharmacopoeia now in force, aud cliaugeH in the 
medicines in regular use have certainly not been le.ss in chat interval 
than ill any previous equal |>eriod, it appears probable tliat a consi¬ 
derable further time will elapse before the i)nblication of a new 
edition. Meanwliile the work of revision goes steadily on. A third 
report of the Committee of Refei’encc in Pharmacy has recently ap¬ 
peared, consisting in part of proposed alterations in monographs 
not dealt with in the preceding reports, and in part of corrections 
ahd further changes in the altered monogi^aphs which have already 
been put forward. The largest group of substances now dealt with is 
formed by the fixed and essential oils. The progress of analytical 
chemistry permits of more exact definition being given to the 
charactei*8 which these should possess to ensure freedom from adul¬ 
teration and tlie presence of a due proportion of the valuable consti¬ 
tuents. Under “Oleum Copaibae,” the following note appeal's: 
“ The committee recommends that a cnDfijilete inquiry be instituted 
from a medical standpoint into the relative values of the oil and of 
the resin of copaiba with a view to tlie possible oraissiou of the 
pi*eseii*t monograph and to the framing of a satisfactory one for 
copaiba itself.” Other important classes of compounds which are 
included in the report are potassium and 8odi*irn salts and many of 
the syrups and tinctures. Most of the alterations projKised are con¬ 
cerned with details only or with characters which are of interest to 
the analyst, but not to the presoriber. A supplementary report, 
dated six weeks later, follows the same lines as the main one, and 
‘ the reason for their separation is not apparent. Various references 
to investigations still proceeding appear to indicate that this report 
is not ljua).—The British Medical Journal, September 2, 1911. 
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CLINICAL RECORD. 

CASES. 

By a. S. Alexandgb, M.D., C.M. 

CiXBG 7.—Mr. R., age(l 18^. The rhiuologiftt is more frequently 
called upon to ireat disea.ses of the internal than of the external 
siirface of the nose. Tlie latter do occur from time to BO>d 

are important, not only on account of the discomfort they cause, 
but bocaiise of their highly disiiguring effect. 

A case of this kind may therefore not be out of place. The 
patient Wits seen on September 11, 1907, with the following history. 
Kvfu* since the preceding January, and following a ivories of colds, 
he had been suffering from inllamination and swelling of the nose. 
At fii*st there was a tliroateiiing of a large boil at the tip. This 
never came to a h<*ad, but seemed to disperse, giving place to small 
recurring crops of pustules about the aim nasi, and to the before- 
tneiitioiied general inflammation. Ointments had been applied with 
some beneficial effect, but they did not cure. Exposure to cold 
winds aggravates the condition, but there is little or no burning or 
itching. There is no nasal obstruction, and the narcs are practi¬ 
cally normal. The case was repertorized, as well as tlie local 
Rymptoins would permit, for tlie general health being perfectly good, 
no guide covild be obtained from the constitutional state. The 
strict llahnemannian teaching is that all local manifestatious result 
from some constitutional defect, but while this in.iy he true, it is 
not always possible to trace their remote origin, and then we have 
to be guided by what external manifestations may be recognized. 
In the present instance, these indicated nat. carb. Among other 
nasal symptoms, the drug has the following :—Red nose, with 
wliite pustules ou it. ^ lufl.immation of external nose. Peeling off 
of dorsum and tip of nose, which is painful to the touch. These 
symptoms follow those of general coryza, from which the patient 
had at first suffered, and appearing to correspond pretty closely 
with the liistory and present condition, the medicine Wiis prescribed 
in the 6th dilution. 

On October 18, the patient wrote that he was practically 'well. 
A mouth later, he reported that the nose became red after vkisbing 
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ftDd exposure to cold air, but was otherwise well. He was, how¬ 
ever, anxious to be relieved of this occasional rather fiery appear¬ 
ance of his nasal organ, andiiloes 12 was therefore given. Rather 
a strange remedy to give for a nose, some one accustomed to use it 
for a different anatomical region may exclaim! Nevertheless aloes 
has a nasal as well as a rectal sphere of action, and was appropriate 
in this instance, “ Redness of nose in open cold ai^ being among 
its characteristics. 

On January 10, after taking it, a favourable action was manifest, 
as the redness bad all disappeared. A subsequent report a few 
months afterwards confirmed the improvement, only slight sensitive¬ 
ness in cold winds remaining.—The Hriiish llommpaihk Joumd, 
June, 1911. 
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THE MEDICAL TREATMEIIT OF MALIGNANT 

DISEASE. 

Bt Dr. Le Hunts Coofer. 

Gentlemen, 

In the brief \in5e allotted to each of the papers read at this Congress, 
it is impossible to do more than touch the fringe of the subject of such 
a wide scope and such vast importauce as the one 1 am venturing to deal 
with to-day, but it will at least siifHce to permit me to launch a very 
strong protest against the attitude of luiud adopted by the profession as 
a whole towards the treatment of Caucer. 

With a very few exceptions, our colleagues remain chained to the rock 
of ancient dogma, which holds that all cases of Cancer are#initially purely 
local, and that all subsequent manifestations of the disease are due 
entirely to infection of the system from the original tumour ; nor will 
tliey allow themselves for one mument to take a broader view of the 
nature of this affection. It is quite easy to understand that this should 
have been the opinion held by the earliest observers, who perceived that 
the first demonstrable phenomenon of the complaint was the appearance 
of a more or less rapidly growing tumour, coupled with symptoms of 
general malaise, and that there subsequently followed the appearance of 
secondary growths at other more or less remote sites in the organisui. 
The natural explauatiou would at once occur to them that the whole 
trouble was initially caused by infection having occurred at the place 
where the original tumour was seen, that the malaise was due to toxic 
matters produced in, or in the neighbourhood of, the tumour, and that 
the systemic infection was consequent on some of the cells generated in 
the tumour becoming detached aud conveyed to other organs, where 
they were capable of proliferating and forming neoplasms similar to 
the parent tumour. All this would seem straight-forward enough and 
delightfully simple and obvious, were it not for the fact that it by no 
means fits in with clinical experience. At any rate, I can say emphati¬ 
cally that it does not do so with mine. I am not at all prepared to 
claim that secondary tumours are not capable of being formed in this 
way, for it is fairly obvious that they iwe sometimes so generated, but 
practical experience has convinced me that this is not so in every case, 
aud that it ib quite the exception in tnajoritg of caee$ ythich hc>ve been 
operated upon, 1 have invariably fdhud that the most virulent forms of 
secondary growths are those which follow the removal of the primary 
growth, aud that such secondary growths are peculiarly frequent sequelee 
of such operations. 

Here I should like it understood that I am referring by “ operation '* 
entirely to such surgical procedures as are now almost universally practised, 
complete extirpation of the tumour and neighbouring tissues and 
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gbuidfl, with a total and blind disregard of the specific coni^titutional 
condition of the patient. It is, of coursp, natural that this “ specific ” 
constitutional state should be so disregarded, seeing that it is not believed 
to have any existence, but that this belief should still remain so firmly 
rooted, in spite of every-day experience, is to me a never-failing source 
of the greatest astonisliinent. The explanation given by the surgeon 
when secondary manifestations appear after operation is that the CJiuse of 
such recnrrence is due to the patient not having pis^se.ited himself, or 
herself, si^fliciently early, and that infection must have taken place 
prior to the operation, or that the operation was not sufficiently drastic 
in its removal of all glands and tissues likely to have been directly 
infected from the tumour. If, however, gentlemen, you will cast your 
minds back to cases you have personally had experience of, you must be 
able to rec^ill many in which operation was performed at tlie very 
earliest possible moment, and with all possible thoruuglmess, and yet in 
which secondary maiiifestation appeared. 

In a paper which it wiw my privilege to read before the British Homoio- 
pathic Society three y’ears ago, I quoted some cases in point, one being 
especially striking, in which the whole breast and all the lymphatics in 
the axilla and arm weie removed for a mamniarv nodule which was no 
larger than half a pea, and which had not had time to develop the 
characteristic features of a m<dignant growth, such as adherence to the skin, 
inefcted glands, etc., uevertlieless, the patient died within six mouths of 
a disseminated recurrence in the spine. In such an early stage was this 
case that it was not thought to he malignant, but the surgeon being 
particularly zealous, and actuated by the most cumineiidable motives, 
performed the thorough and drastic operation described, believing that 
by 80 doing he was giving the patient a belter chance of life ; yet this 
lamentable result followed. That such results are by no means infre¬ 
quent must be admitted by all, though it is rare for a tumour and its 
surrounding tissues to be so thoroughly extirpated at such an extremely 
early stage. In fact it would be impossible to get a Ciise in an earlier 
stage, and it may be taken as in the last degree unlikely that, in this 
instance, disseminatiou of cells occurred from the original site. If it is 
maintained that they were so disseminated, it only shows how hopeless 
it is to expect to cope with the malady by operation alone. 

My own experience in the medical treatrqent of such cases justifies 
me in saying that, if, instead of operation at that juncture, constitutional 
medicinal treatment had been employed, the patient's life would not 
only have been prolonged, but that ^the occurrence of secondary growths 
would almost certainly have been prevented. 

And here it will not be inappropriate if I quote a case very similar 
to the above, which was sent to me by Dr, Arthur Roberts, as recently 
as the 17th March last. She was a married lady of forty-three, of dark 
complexion and active disposition, whose past health had been fair, 
exce^ ^ for Colitis, for which she had been successfully treated by 
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J^r. Roberta. A week before I Raw Iter, Home uneaHiiiei^ in the left brenet 
attracted her attention to thin refriou, and she discovered a lump. This 
I found had already reached the size of two hazel iiutH, it was oblong 
and somewhat irregular in shape, of fairly hard consistence and projected 
upward and outwards from close to the nipple. Some glands were to be 
felt in both axillae, jbut they were not tender. In fact, if the case was 
iiialiguaiit, it was clear that we had caught it before it Inid had time to 
(kdevop incontroVei^ible evidence of thi^. It was in fact in a similar 
stage tv) that of the case just described, except that the uodulS was six 
iitnes as targe. 

The cotiHisteuce and shape of the lump suggested the likelihood of 
malignancy to me, and the f<ict that tlie rest of the breast was free from 
the irregular worm-like swelling one ho often finds associated with simple 
adenomata, rather supported this view. 

Here then we had to face the old problem, whether we*would be acting 
ill the best interests of the patient by operating at once. Many years ago 
1 Hhuiiid have regarded this as the only justifiable course ; a few years 
ago, 1 should have hesitated ; but time had served to alter my outlook, 
and I now felt so sure of my ground, tliat 1 refused to take any responsi¬ 
bility for the ultimate results if iininediate operation was ))erforiued. 
Further, 1 insisted that, if, later on, I should judge operation to be advise- 
able, treatuieut was to be continued for a considerable time after such au 
operation. This being agreed to, I lost no time in giving a unit dose of 
iScrop, Sod, <p to be taken at night on an empty stomach. This was 
followed by pain in the affe cted hreaaty which caine on at 2 a. m, the next 
moruiny, A second dose was given on tlie 29ch March, and was followed 
by a similar reaction. On tlie Gth April matters seemed to be hanging 
fire, and 1 therefore judged it expedient to pi'escribe Sch'rh. 2(K). This I 
tlid in nightly poWilers, medicated in fourths. I followed this up ou the 
20lh April with another dose of Scrap. Nod. 0 with the result that by 
the 3rd May a very interesting change had taken place in the nodule, iu 
that it had lost a formerly projecting lower portion which hud formed a 
distiaict ledge at one side. J alh>wed this beneficial action to continue, 
aud did not again repeat the Scrap, Nod. ^ till the 17th May. This I 
heard later by letter was followed by toariug pain iu the breast for a 
whole day after the dose. A unit dose of Scirrh, lOi) was then given on 
the 31st Ma}', and ou the l^th June the patient reported sharp pain as 
having followed this dose, also, for two days. The tumour, I now found, 
hadJUittened down to half its w'igiaal thicknessy though it covered inucli the 
same area. No further medicine was given, and ou the 27th June the 
breast was practically normal ; in fact/had I not known where to feel, I 
should not have detected any ditTereuce between tbe former site of tlie 
tumour aud the surroundiug tissues, 

I quite well know the answer to all this. The proverbial solitary sal¬ 
low who became confused by the vagaries of the English climate w|ll be 
quoted* It will be said that, of course, tbe case was one of *Binple 
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adenoma, and that it proves nothing. My answer to this is that my special 
sallows are steadily collecting in to a very respectable flock, adding those 
I have already published to others which T have not hitherto recorded. 
That iny former published observations on undoubted nialigant cases give 
the He to tlutse who say that ‘^because the tumour disappeared it therefore 
is not cancer/’ and that the fact that the case immediately reacted to the 
uosode Scirrhinwai is strongly suggestive tliat this particular case was one 
' of genuine malignancy. Added to this it must not *be forgotten that 
th€ old 9 chMl deny that any tumour, simple or malignant^ can he acted upon 
medicinally^ with the exception, of course, of Oummata, 

And now as to the all important question of opeiation in cases of 
malignant disease. There is no more firmly rooted conviction in the 
professional mind than that, by delaying operation, we are endangering 
the patient’s life. This has been the academic teaching of the past, and 
so emphatically has this tenet been laid down by teachers in the Medical 
Schools, that to dare for one moment to suggest otherwise would effect- 
nally plough a candidate aspiring to medical degrees. The result of this 
ia that the diagnosis of Cancer is no sooner made than|operation is at 
once resorted to. There is consequently no opportunity for medical men 
to judge of the course of the disease when treated medicinally, except in 
cases which are too far advanced for operation, and which are necessarily 
most unfavourable for treatment. Hence, no progress in this direction 
has hitherto been possible. 1 do not suppose that anyone more implicitly 
believed this doctrine than myself, when 1 left the medical schools, and 
it was only when 1 came to draw deductions from the evidence of my 
own senses that 1 began to doubt the correctness of this view. 

1 ask you, Gentlemen, fur one moment, to free your minds from the old 
preconceived views, and to regard the'situation from an entirely different 
standpoint Let us suppose that instead of cancer being at its com- 
meuceiueut purely a local disease, a deep seated constitutional dyscrasia 
is primarily resptuisible for its incidence. If we once admit the possibility 
of this, it roust enormously modify our conception of the right course to 
pursue in its treatment. For, in this case, the tumour we see would only 
be manifestation of the constitutional state, and remove it in the hope 
of curing the disease would be irrratioiial in the extreme. Again, once 
allow that removal of this primary neoplasm tends to the production of 
more virulent maiiifestatioiis of the disease latei (and I do not think that 
anyone who calmly reviews the results of his own experience can doubt 
this), the possibility, and indeed the probablity, at once occurs to me that 
the primary tumour may actually be a relief to the systemic condition. 

The importance of such a conception cannot be over-rated, or if it has 
a shadow of foundation in fact, then one would moat certainly not be 
acting in the best interests of the patients by {ferforming an operation on a 
tumor at a time when it was functionating as a safety-valve to the system. 

1 know perfectly well that anathema and obloquy are the inevitable 
rewrfrdhi of anyone who dares to breathe a word which tendc to caBt 3 a 
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doubt OD well-eatablisbed pre-coiiceiv(*d doctriues. But V!h$n praGtioa 
haBed on such doQtrineB hopelnsslg faih^ and one’a personal ezperieuoa 
points to the jiruliability uf these doctriues beingr fallacious, 1 consider 
that one slioiiM uot hesitate to ntate one’s view iii the hope that calm 
unbiassed discus.-tiou will ultimately result in an arrival at the truth ; 
for it is only I>y arrivin'.^ at the true uature of the disease that we can 
ever hope to master the piaibleiii of its cure. 

Fl'om the abo#ti k mi^lit l)e inferred that I am entirely opposed to 
opeiation in this dise ise, but this is not so, what £ am oj^poaed to is 
operation at the staj^o at which it is usually performed, i.c., when the 
tumour is rapldlg groaiug aud before any sfjstemaiic treatment is adopted^ 
for it is in these cases that 1 have seen such unhappy resulls follow. You 
may remove an old slowly-^rovvinif scirrhous mass with comparatively 
little <l.uij;er to the system, but 1 maintain that a very grave risk is mcurred 
in removing a rapidly growing c'lverr-tnA masSy shortly after it has appeared^ 
0;i the other hand, if coiitr'il of the disease is first obtained medicinally 
and such measures are continued after the operation, the risk of removal 
is reduced to a neohuilil,. quantity. 

It is an astuiii^iiin;;r lliin '4 how strenuously it is denied by the profession 
at large that c.inc.n- can be acted upon, or even modified iu the slightest 
degree, by drugs of any kind, and how few medical men thiuk it worth 
wdiiie even to attempt to coiub.Lt the disease in this way. But still more 
astonishing is it that they nut only complacently on their conch of 
erroneous conviction, but they heaj) insult and contumely upon the head 
df any one who dares to make such au attempt. Times without number 
patients have come to me saying, I have been told that I am suitering 
from cancer. My Doctor s.iys that nothing can be done, and that it is 
useless to attempt to dt> anything,” and the typical reply one receives to 
the question, “Did he send y<»n to inc ?” is “Oh, no, on the contrary, he 
most strenuously opposed my coming to yon, ami said things about you 
which I wmild not like to repeat.'^ Sti that one not only has to bear the 
strain and iiiipleasautness of trealing such cases, but one is regarded in 
the light of a social leper for doing HO. Yet the public at large wonders 
why so little progress is made in the treatment of malignant disease ! Now 
iu order once ami for all to answer the question “Can any case of g^uine 
cancer be acted upon by internal remedies,” 1 read a paper before the 
British Homoeopathic Society in 1003, entitled “Curative Force and its 
Scientific Induction,” iif which I minutely detailed a case in which 
Laparotomy iiad been performed by Mr, Bland Sutton, and a Colloid 
Carcinoma of the Great Omeiituin found which was inoperable. The 
abdomen was closed and tumour ctmiiiiued ra))idly growing, till it practi¬ 
cally filled the whole abdominal cavity, yet from the time of coiniiienco- 
meut of treatment, the tumour not only ceased growing, but steadily ^ 
diminished to oue fourth its original size, with a progressive impj'ove- 
ment and increase in weight in the patient; the fact that sudden hearty 
failure ended the sceue at this juncture iu no way lessened the imijprtance 
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I ot the case R8 erideDce of the point at iasue. Tliis case was watched by 
an Old School practitioner, who had been in ntteinlance prun* to my 
arriral on the scene, and altliongh he at tir-^t scouted the iilea tliat 
anything could bo done, he later fully contirmed the above-mentioned 
result. Another case, genuiueueas of which could not be questioned, was 
one 1 reported some five or six years ago to the C*)oper Club, in wlncli 
a recurrent Epithelioma in the face, in a man of seventy-two, which had 
advanced too far for operation, completely disappeared in a few weeks ; 
the patient- being still in excellent health and having shown no signs of 
return of the trouble. These cases therefore once and for all answered . 
this vital question in the atiirinative. 

Following on this, I read a second paper in July, 1903, before tlie 
Society on the treatment of cancer in the breast in wliich I velaterl cases 
of Mammary Carcinoma treated medicinally, in whicli the disease was 
controlled, and in^soiue cases eradicated, and although this was tw<» years 
ago it is interesting to note that in none of the former liave any signs of 
secondary growths yet been in evidence. In addition to this, I have 
published cases of cancer aflecting the stomach and intestines, in which 
the disease has been etfectively eliminated from the systeui by medicinal 
measures, the patients having inude good lecoveries. 

And now as to the process by which cure is brought about in medicinally 
treated cases, it seems fairly obvious that once one has succeeded in 
stimulating the latent recuperative forces iu the system, tliere are only 
two ways iu which they c.iu act, the first beii»g by an increase in 
activity of the normal cells adj icent to the tumour, which by forming a 
barrier round the tumour stay iU progress and tend to its subsequent 
exfoliation and necrosis, while the second is by direct absorption through 
the blood stream, assisted possibly by the lyinph.itics, with subsequent 
elimiiidtiou from the body by the usual excretory channels. As may be 
imagined, the strain on the system in the latter case is very severe, 
especially wheu the growth is a large one, and this was well exemplified 
in the case of Colloitl Caucer already mentioned. In this case each in¬ 
dividual dose produced a defiuite reaction, showing itself iu temporary 
lowered vitality and increased intestinal activit^^, this reaction being 
followed iu its turn by improvement iu the whole general condition of 
the patieut, and decrease in the volume of the tumour. Such a result 
AS this is eminently desirable, but it often happenp that tiie latent forces 
which are responsible for the.se elfects are not capable of stimulation to 
the point of actually inducing absorption, or exfoliation though they can 
largely control the further progress of the disease. It is iu this class of 
case and wheu defiuite control has bean obtained, that I consider recourse 
tu local measures may be undertaken with great benefit ; and this 
< especially applies to M immary Caucer. For some • unexplained reason 
it is often very diifijuU to induce absorption when the tumour is located 
<;ai the mamma, though its growth may be coutrolled fairly easily. When 

ns it ^meiiiues the case, treatment results iu growth being shrivelled 

* n, 
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clown to an inert nodule, even though it may have been rapidly growing 
before, 1 have found no harm result from leaving it in situ. On the other 
hand, if, though its rapid advance is checked, it gives evidence of slow 
increase, I a(lv(»cate removal, with, of course, continuance of internal 
treatment. Tlie reason for this is that such a tumour may ulcerate and 
lead to weakening of the patient by septic absorption, and under those 
coiiditious, the benefit due to the medical treatment may be counteracted 
and the resistance Af the system so far lessened that secondary mani* 
fefitalions may occur. Nevertheless I have been astonished ^ow seldom 
such secondary manifestations do otvur when medicinal and constitutional 
treatment are steadily persisted in. Still, it cannot be denied that such a 
growth if left is a genuine source of danger, and the wisest course to 
pursue is to remove it. It is, however, one thing to counsel such removal, 
and quite another to convince tlie patient of its advantage. For wlien, as 
is usimIIv llie case, treutmeut h:is resulted in the patient feeling well in 
herself, having gained weiglit and being little inconveuieuced by the 
presence of the growth, it requires a good deal of persuasion to obtain 
her consent to an operation. However, there are otlier local measures 
which may now be enqthtyed with advantage, and this specially applies to 
Radium^ which has loonted so largely of late ou the medical horizon. I 
will n<it ei*ter into this suliject, as it is being dealt with fully by Dr. 
Burford, except to say that it removes the growth by the natural process 
of stimulation of the healthy cells adjacent to the tumour. I would, 
however, venture one wor<I of warning in this regard, viz.y that the error 
must not be made of thinking that Radium alone wdll entirely cure a 
Cancerous patient. It will, in many cases, undoubtedly remove the 
visible growth by producing a local reaction, hut it is douhtfid if it u 
capable of initlatii g ivuj sgHematic reaction^ and without this, real cure 
c.tnnat be eifected. One of the main objects I had in view when I went 
over to Paris recently was to ;iscerlaiii this very point at the fountain 
Source. I a.-ikeil this question of Dr. Wickham himelf, ‘‘Do you find that 
Radium prevents secondary manifestations of the disease appearing later?” 
and lie not only emjdiatically answered in the uagative, but quoted some 
Cases to me in wliich such recurrences had taken place. Therefore, I say, 
whatever local measures may be undertaken, the constitutional coTviition 
must be combated bg appropriate treatment before^ during and after their 
employment, this latter b^ng of vital import so far as the complete eradica¬ 
tion ' of the disease is concerned. This treatment by medicine—plus 
operation—will require many years for its full efficiency to be proved. It 
is only of late years that I have treated cases in this way, and though they 
have hitherto done excellently well and have shown no .«iigns of recurrence, 
very much more time must elapse before one can feel oneself justitied iu 
declaring them completely out of danger. i 

On- the other hand, I have several cases, mainly in the g.'tatro-iut^tiual 
tract, in which I have succeeded by inducing the system to free itself 
^the disease without any resort to surgery. Some of these I have pifblLshed, 
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but Hinorkg those I have not hitherto recordeJ, a few stand out as especially 
striking. 

In June^ 1906, I received a letter from Dr, Whiting, of Bishop’s 
Stortford, e«nyiug that he was iiiixions for me 1o sec a ninn, W.D., suirering 
from an abdominal tumour, whom the local allopaths had given np. They 
had sent him up to (Juiversity College Hospital, where he was seen by 

Mr.-who found a cancerous tumour growing from the region of 

the pancreas. He was inforined that the disease had so fai advanced 
that nothing could be done for him, and his vitality had become so 
imp.'iired that death on the operating table would certainly result, if 
surgical meassures were employed. He therefore, retnnied home, and had 
made all arruiigeiueuts for quitting this world, when Dr. Whiting first 
■aw him. 

f/ttne, 1906, he was brought to me, in spite of the moat 
strenuous oppoaij^ion from his former medical ailvisers. I ascertained 
that he had l>een a brewer’s drayman, and was thirty-five years of age, 
that his health had been good till Fehmary of the same year, when he 
had an attack of influenza, which laid him up for a week. He then 
returned to W'ork, but cutting abdominal pains developed, together with 
yellow vomit. The bowels, he said, seemed to become blocked when the 
pain was present. 

Dyspepsia was diagnosed, and old school treatment employed without 
any relief. He steadily lost flesh and became progressively weaker, till 
one day the above-mentioned growth was discovered. Two stones in 
weight had been lost in the previous two months, and his appearance, 
when I saw him, was hopeless in the extreme. He presented all the 
■igus of advanced cachexia, with sunken cheeks, sallow skin, and such 
extreme weakness that he could hardly stand, and had to be enppoi ted 
'^hen walking. He com}jlaiueil of coo'^tant dragging in the epig.istriiim 
when on his legs, and occasional darting pains weie also present in the 
same region, especially when the stomach was enijjt}'. When lying still 
at night, or when sitting, he was live from pain, tliongh turning in bed 
would bring it on. The bowels aolnd d.tily, with formed white motions, 
and his tongue was white-coaled. Present weight 10 stone 12 lbs (his 
form^ weight having been 13 stoue). Tlicre had been no vomiting for 
the last five weeks. On examinalioii 1 found a large hard tumour free 
from all signs of fluctuation ami occupying the^entire epigastric region. 
It. projected anteriorly from the abdominal wall, and gave a dull note 
over its entire surface on percussion ; inspiration <and expiration produced 
but little luoveraent iu it. The liver and 8toma<*h were of normal size. 
He stated that the lump had increased with great rapidity in the last 
month. .1 prescribed Oniith, Um, 0 A., and the man'returned to Bishop’s 
< Stortford. 

50lA Jun€j Dr. Whiting reported that the man was more cheerful, in 
^'spito of the fact that the tumour was larger and more prominent, 
■leui^ri^g 6^ inches laterally, by 3^ inches vertically, and projecitng f inel^ 
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anteriorly, its^lower margin ^ inch above the umbilicns,' Over an 

oval surface in its centre the skin had becomB reddened^ and dragging p;uii 
wiu felt iu this region, tlioiigli the abdomen as a whole was less tender. 
No mention was made of any apeeiai reaction having followed the dose, 
though [ subsequently learnt tliat marked exncerbation of the pain had 
occurred temporarily. Not knowing this, I ventured to give another dose 
of Orn. Uni, ^ A, 

Ath July, — \ ^received a telephone message to say that the tumour wa* 
pointing iu two places. The man was sotfering great paiuf and only 
passing half a pint of urine a day. 

For the pain I prescribed Euphorbia 3u: to be given every two hours^ 
but only if very severe, and also a jKPuliice of Slippery Elm. 

btli July (by letter).—Tumour now raised in the centre, J inch , it is 
purplisli-red at this spot, with t wo yellowish pustular heads, each ^ inch 
in diameter. Severe tlrawing pr.in is felt in tlie tumoftr, with 
flatus iu the bowels, and the patient lies on tlie back with his knees drawn 
up. The ftveea are now bri>\vn in colour, and vomiting of yellow matter^ 
streaked With blood, occurri'd \ esteidny. Though drinking iiiiich wateiv 
the amount of urine is still only i {tint daily. Thickly-coated tongue. 
Strength luaintaiued. r, since wuting, the tumour has discharged a 

quantity of brown ni. tter, whieli by the microscope is seen to consist of 
leucocytes, blood and ejtilheliuni. Every inoutliful of food causes acute 
abdominal pain. 1 telegra’>liotl diivctiona for Nutrient Enemata to be 
administered, and a little ptpionizcd milk by the mouth if tolerated. 

10^4 July (by letter).—The tumoiii, though discharging thick matter,, 
is larger, piojecting downwards below the umbilicus ou the right side, 
and upwards towards the hi»aiL on tlic left. Nevertheless, the man feels 
hungry and looks better, and is now almost free from pain. Bowels acting 
twice a day. Orn, Uni, 0 A, 

17/A July (by letter).—Discharge profuse aud slimy, but (he tumour 
is extending upwards and can be traced as high as the seventh rib. 
The general coiidiliou is encouraging. Orn, Um, 0 A. 

23rcf July (by letter).—" The growth of the tumour seems to be arrested 
again, aud he has so far gained stiength that he can travel to towuf’ He 
accordingly came to see me on the 

30/A July^ and I foi|iul the growth no longer projecting anteriorly, 
though it still occupied the greater part of the epigastric region. To my 
surprise, I found it still quiLc hard, with no sign of fluctuation, and neither 
probing or pressure brought any more discharge. In other words, it 
presented no signs of being a simple abscess, as thought at one time it 
might liave been. 

The patient declared himself as feeling altogether better, and very* 
hungry. He said^he was oiute |>repared to take some single doses, thon^h 
he complained that "eacA of the earlier •jpowders doubled him up inUam 
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Affcer he had two more ih>des of Ornith, U/n. ^ A/at intervals of 
about ten days, and on the 

\lih AitgaUi [ he.ird that he was patting on flesh, that the last dose had 
been followed by ci»nsidentb]e pain, and that the bowels had b«>eu relaxed 
two days after the dose. The ttmiour was discharging very little, and had 
remained mucli the same in size. On the 

Tith A^iQUBt^ Di\ Wiiitiug wnde to say that the man had walked a mile 
to his house without f.itiguc. lie stated “that tlie last powder, taken on 
the 20th, had not wotkrd him so ini*cl>.” Two fresh openings laid ap[)ear- 
ed auil discharged, and tlie tmnoar was now softer and smaller. On the 

Ist Sapteniberf it was la-portetl that very little tninour could now be felt. 
Hia weight was, atrango to s.iy, 9 stone lbs., a loss of 11 ll)s, since June, 
though lie Was feeling so much better. No change was made in the 
remedy which was conliuueil at inteivaU, when indieited. He had gained 
5 lbs. in weight bV the 19th September, and by the 13th October he was 
reported as able to eat anything. On the 3rd December his weight 
reached U stone 2 lbs., and on the 

« 

19^A December, he came up to town. I found him a changed man. He 
had tilled out cmisideiMblv, CO,lid walk well and weighed 11 stone 6 lbs. 
He still felt some epigastric pain, and 1 found one sinus still discharging 
slightly, the site of the other foimer openings being marked by scars. 
Some iuduralion was present over the epigastrium, but the tumour itself 
had quite gone. 

In spite of a pyrexial attack in June, 19d9, iluring which his temperature 
rose to 106% he regained his usuiil weight of 13 stone early iu the same 
year, and has enjoyed splendid liealth ever since. 

The Clinical Kesearch Laboratoi ies repoit on the discharge from this 
tumour is not without interest, and was as follows. “It consists of 
leucocytes for the most jiart, but tliere is a large number of epithelial cells 
present, which might quite well come from a malignant gr)wth.’’ 

On the 23rd yovemhet\ 190), Mr. F. F., aged 51, active, dark and below 
the average stature, c.ime to me complaining of a lump which he had dia- 
coverod two or three monllis before, iu the right iliac region. He said he 
could only detect it when lying on hia left side, and that it was more 
noticeable sometimes than at olliers. Tie had adopted Fletcher’s diet 
recently and this he thought had made the bowell more constipated. 

His family history was distinctly unfavourable, hia mother having 
suffered from gall stones and died of cancer^ as did his sister, it being 
situated 4u the liver in the latter case. On examination, I found a distinct 
noduhir thickening of the ciecmn which was, as he had said, movable. I 
^ felt it as he Imd done more readily when lie was in the left lateral position, 
with Uie legs drawn up. He adoiitted to losing flesh lately, but said that he 
bad nut weighed himself. 

1 prescribed Carcin Pulv. xiv i every night. 
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lustead of returning to me, liowever, lie felt so much better tbnt he 
•taje<l away three month?, ninl ivtiirned on the 

22ncf February, naying lliat the bcnvc*e acted ae thaurjh a purgative had 
been taken, after conitnencing the medicine, and that they had l>een move 
naturnl since. 

This iinprovH<l action of the howela, which, as I hare explained in 
previous papers, js yidicative that the ri'^ht remedy has been choseu, 
decided me in giving a unit, dose of the same Carciti. 200. The patient 
returned a fortnight later, on the 

March, 1910, to say tliat hf* had been off to see Dr. Fnniival, who 
found a growth C(»natricting the cfetMiiii, and advised immediate operation. 
Mr. Dudley Wright also saw liiin ami confirmetl this diagnosis, as did Mr. 
Pepper. 1 had prevhpiisly found (hwithogal. Um, act well on this 
portion of the intestine, hence 1 gave him a unit dose of this. Ortt. 
Um^ ^ A. * 

6M March ,—He said no effect was noticeable till three days after the 
dose, when he had p.un up and liown the right side of the alKloinen, aud 
Bome headtehe. Tim bowels also acted more freely, with large formed 
actions. He now lud a constant feeling of discomfort in the affected area, 
with some fulness and heat, bub no throbbing. After this, I gave him 
two unit doses of Carcinofiin at intervals, and he repttrted on the 

2\‘t March that he had been steadily gaining weight, being now 8 atono 

11 lbs. 

1 had found a gradual, though slight, lessening in the size of the tumour 
during this time, Tlie tw(> me iicines ahove-ineutionod were given agaiu 
at Varying intervals after this, and on the 

23r(f Mi\y, his weight had reached 9 stone I lb., and he reported that 
he had beeu to sec J//*, Furaivai, who could not find any tunumr now at all. 

However, it was there, nevertheless, though being small aud very 
movable, it could not always be delecleil. 

I need not give further debiils of this case, except to say that he had, 
besides the above-mentioned reiiieJies, Jris T., aud Polynnth Tub,, and 
on tlie • 

btk October, Mr. Dudley Wright examined him, and wrote to me saying 
that ** he found a very remarkable diminutiou in the size of the tumour/’ 
Nevertheless, 1 had difficulty in dealing with what was left of it. 

Ruta, Qrav, ; Cutalpa. Dig, ; Iris T, ; aud Oclm. Can, were given at 
various times when specially indicated, as well as tlie remedies originally 
nieutioiied, without any appreciable dimiuutioii in its size. On the 

April, 1911, the condition was as follows. Tiicre had remained for 
■ome time a nodule, shaped like a partially iiattened marble, it was freely • 
movable, aud tender to touch, aud the patient was frequently couScious 
of discomfort in its neighbourhood. All the original thiukeuiug of the* 
^cuiu had, however, now quite disappeared. 
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Am ( h:ive already explained^ this rnarhle had proved moat obstinate 
hitherto, and I had begun to regard its further rediictif>ii as inipoaaihle, 
considering that it had been reduced to an inert nodule wliicli niiglit be 
ignored. One d.iy, however, I fortiinnt.viy i tlie fr»ct that the 

palieiil’s son was tuberciilar. This showed .i | n-nole family taint, and 
as it is uiy practice to attack aucli a t.dnt when discoveivd, os]Kvi.i lly 
when the progress of a c.ise is I gave a unit dose of Taber. 

K, 2(»0. • < 

The patient later inf4>rmed me that Ik* felt .^onie conslitutiiiii.il disturbance 
in the form sd head.iche and geaei.il inal.ii-se, tiiive <Iays after the dose, 
but theie w:is in»tliing else of note. A fier tin i 1 gave a few more dobes 
of the same remedy at varying !n*lerval:j, wilIi tl»e losiilt tont the marble 
gave up the fight and retireil from the field of b.ittle and is ijfiw no Itmoer 
to be felt cither by the f):aient or inyaeif though some faint teiid.^ine 93 
indicatea its fovnrer situation. The genev.d health of tiii.s p.ilieut when 
I saw him a few days ago was excellent, his weight had reached 9 stone 
2^ lbs., and I expect tt> bid him good-hye very shortiv with every 
reasonable belief that he will never be troulded hv the same maladv aoain 
As that most invaluable of remedies Oni'itho>jalinn Uuihiiltttaui was 
mainly responsible for the recovery of the two cases I have reported 
1 should have liked to describe another case of “ C.iiicer of the Pvlorus,” 
or shall 1 say rather “ apparent Cancer of the Pylorun,” in a lady, which 
WHS diagnosed as such by Dr. Mitchell Bruce, ami vvhicli made an excellent 
recovery by its aid. I also wished to detail a case of apparent Sarcoma 
growing from the sacrum, and blocking up the rectum in a young man, 
which was given up by the [Juiversity College Hospital, ami which also 
recovered by medicinal treatment alone. One's time, however, is so 
seriously curtailed, that I must leave these to sf)nu‘ futaire occasion and 
pass on to what I consider is a matter of the greatest importance, viz.y 
the action of Rata Qravcolms in tlie treatment of Carcinoma aifectinir the 
lower hiiwels. We, as Hoimropaths, avoid ns far as po.ssihle aK.sociMting 
any one remedy with any one disease, we all realize that it is the patient 
and not the disease we are treating, and if we lose .sight of this fact, our 
sffurts are very liable to end in failure^ But, in the course of time, 
certafa remedies must stand out more prominently in connection with 
the treatment of cerUin diseased states than others, as, for example, 
Bryonia and Rhus in Bheuinatisin, though this relative value depends upon 
iDHiiy factors couueHud with the particular case which is under treatment. 
Such a counectiou between a drug and a diseased state when discovered 
should on no account be ignored, for it necessarily must prove of great 
assistance iu tlie future, provided that it is never regarded as a spyicific in 
every case iu which such a diseased state niauifests itself. In fact, its 
proper place must be asaigued, and its special indications considered, 
before it cau be employed with any justifiable hope of success. 

£t is only reasonable to suppose that a very large uumber of remedies 
may i&t beueficially iu Cancer, but certain of them stand out more 
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prominentlj than others, and it is above all essential that we should, as 
far as possible, apportion their individual spheres of induence and 
ascertain their particular indications. I recognised, when I first com- 
menoed to treat malignant disease, that this was a matter of the very first 
importance, but it presented very great diflSculties, for one had no 
provings of remedies carried to such a length as actual tumonr-pxoduction 
to help one. It, however, seemed to me that very considerable assistance 
might be gaiued»by, investigating the specificity of seat of action of each 
individual remedy, and I have since convinced myself that it is by such 
an action that these remedies produce their local eliminative effects. It 
one admits such a specificity of seat of action, and I doabt if anyone can 
deny this, then it is only reasonable to suppose that such an action may in 
many instances, take the form of a stimulation of the healthy cells of the 
particular organ acted upon. Such a stimulation would naturally streng¬ 
then the normal cells to oppose disease processes in their neighbourhood, 
and so tend to the elimination of such processes when prefent. 

In a paper on the treatment of Bectal Carcinoma, which I read before 
the Cooper Club, and which was subsequently published in the August 
number of the “ Hoh<xopathic W^rld for 1909,1 detailed cases of this 
disease in which Colotomy had been rendered unnecessary by medicinal 
treatment, the success of this being mainly due to the exhibition of Ruta 
Oravtdens. I pointed out that it must be particularly Homcsopathic to 
malignant disease affecting this situation, and quot^ from Dr. Clarke's 

Dictionary of Materia Medica'' the following notes on the action Ruta 
on the rectum. “ Difficult os fro'm inactivity of rectum or (f,mpaction 
following mechanical injuriee)^ evacvcUed only mth etraining, Conetiyatum^ 
alternating with mvtsoue, frothy etooU, Slimy diarrhoea^ alternating with 
conetipation, Diecharge of Hood with When eitting^ tearing etitchee 

in rectumf together with other rectal symptoms pointing to prolapse, etc. 

These are surely significant enough, but when it is remembered that 
Ruta is capable of producing the feeling of interne laeeitude^ weakness, and 
despair, which is so uniformly associated with the dyscrasia of malignant 
disuse, it can hardly be considered surprising that such benefit follows 
its administration in these cases. Since reading the above-mentioned 
paper, I have had other cases which bear further testimony to its value. 

In September, 1909,1 received a letter from M J., living in an inacossri- 
ble spot in the extreme North-West of England, saying that he had 
derived such benefit from ^reading my paper on Rectal Carcinoma and 
acting on it, that he had decided to travel up to London to see me. He 
arrived on the 

14tb September, and then related this strange adventure. He gave his 
age as 46, and said that four or five years previously he suffered from a 
congested feeling in the lower abdomen, with some testicular aching on 
both ndes (after micturition), and which stretched upwards from these 
glands to the lower abdomen. With the help of Dr. Ruddock's book,* he 
treated himself, and was relieved of all trouble for a year. Theg, last 
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Easter (1909), be had severe diarrhosa for a fortnight, the origin of which 
could not be traced. 

It waa very violent, offensive and watery, but no blood was seen. Ha 
was treated allopathically for this attack. After this, progressive sreaknesa 
aet in, with some upper abdomen pain. Then he noticed that blood was 
passing with the motions, and that the latter were becoming flattened. 
He Buapected Ulceration, and treated himself with Menc, Cor, 

He however, became worse and consulted two local medical men, who 
found a "rectal carcinomatous growth. They sent him to Dr. P., who 
found the rectum practically completely blocked. He also saw a Dr. W,, 
of Liverpool, who confirmed the diagnosis. He was told that he must 
have Colotomy performed without delay, and that he could not be expected 
to live longer than three months. This, in view of subsequent events, 
1 should like to again point out was in the year 1909. He refused to be 
operated upon, '«i8 he recognised that such a procedure would be only 
temporizing, the growth itself being too extensive to allow of its removal. 
Then, in spite of purgatives and injections, etc., the bowels became 
gradually more and more occluded, till apparent aheolute stoppage occurred. 
Prior to this he had had no solid motion for six or seven weeks, and had 
onlg seen mucus a^id blood with traces of fcecal matter. In other words, 
he had reached the point where life could no longer continue, and it waa 
at the critical juncture that he picked up the “ Hou(EOPATnic World ” 
with my article in it As it seemed to offer a ray of hope, he took it to 
one of his medical advisers, a Homoeopathv and asked him to prescribe 
Jluta for him. This, however, for some reason which never transpired, he 
refused to do. The man, however, was determined to try it, and as there 
was no time to communicate with me, he hunted round amongst the local 
chemists, till at last, after great difficulty, he, obtained some. He did 
sot understand from my paper the size of the requiste dose, but thought 

he could do no barm by taking m ^ which he did in a single dose at 
£ p.m. on the 

9th S^tember, The result he described as simplg miracidous. At 
6 p.m., t.a, fofir hours after the dose, be actually pissed a formed motion, 
aud^ano^Asr at 9-30 p.m. There was a good deal of pain in the bowels 
during the night, and he had another formed motim at 1 p,m, on the lOth^ 
and at 4 30 p,m, still another, the largest, he said, he had had for months, 
it being six to eight inches in length, of lighter colour^ and with the 
diameter of a thumb. 

Time does not allow of ray going more fully into this case, except to 
Say that I found that the growth was growing from the neighbourhood 
of the prostate and projecting well back towards the posterior wall of the 
rectum. I succeeded in inducing the throwing off of a large part of this 
growth, only to discover later that there was more higher up. which it 
was not possible to detect before. We have had ups and downs, times 
whenUbe disease seemed to be getting the tipper hand, and others Wheh 

A « M. 
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hill forces were in the ascendancy, and he is far from well at the present 
time. The difficulty in dealing with such a condition at such an advanced 
stage must be apparent to aU, and whether he will be ultimately able to 
throw it off entirely or not, time alone will show ; but it is sufficiently 
remarkable that a man suffering from a cancerous growth which had so 
far blocked up the rectum in September, 1909, that immediate Colotomy 
was said to be imparatively necessary by so many medical men of repute 
should be still liviugiin July, 1911, and that the alviue functions should 
have been carried on all that time without any recourse to operation. 

And now if you can bear with me for a little longer I will* describe 
briefly a case of which 1 am justly most proud, for it is that of no less 
an iudividual than our moat admired aud respected colleague, Dr. A. B., 
of Harrogate. He has most kindly allowed me to give his name, as his 
presence among us to-day, as irrefutable evidence of what Hooiceopathy 
can do in these cases, is of the utmost importance. It was on the 
1th July^ 1909, his age then being 61, that he first appMed to me for 
assistance, by letter. In it he said that he had contracted a chill a fort¬ 
night befere aud bad, since then, experienced discomfort in the bowels, 
A purulent discharge from the bowels was present, which had commenced 
on the 3rd iust., aud this led Dr. F., a local allopathic practitioner, to 
make a rectal examinatiou. Dr. F. very kindly wrote me a full descrip¬ 
tion of what he fouud, which was as follows :— 

** Dr. A. B, gave a history of some years' constipation which had been 
very much worse of late, aud rectal discomfort and pain was present over 
the descending colon. On examination, the lower rectum was found to 
be somewhat ballooned, and three to four inches from the anus a large 
mass, hard, nodular, and immovable, could be detected. It is intimately 
adherent to the sacrum, and seems to be also adherent to the bladder 
anteriorly. Practically iht entire half of the pelvis is occupied by this 
mass. The rectal lumen is stenosed, admitting, say, a small lead pencil. 
Prostoscopic examination shows the mucous membrane at the aitp 
of the growth to be ulcerated and discharging pus, and the finger 
encounters friable tissues aud causes heemorrhage.” He farther went 
on to say that he was confideut that it was a case of inoperablp 
malignant disease^ and that to avoid complete obstruction, which 1 
feel is only a matter of time, and to allow irrigation and prevent 
absorption of toxins, which his evening temperature aud malaise indicate, 

I advise colotomy. Dr,*R, Dr. W. and Dr, R, Jun., I believe, concur.” 

I replied to this letter that I did not advise colotomy, except as a most 
extreme measure. Dr. B. had, he informed me, taken a dose of Om, Um, 
prior to writing to me, and, as some reaction had apparently followed, 

I allowed this to act and later repeated it, but as I had been disappointed 
with this remedy in previous similar cases, I soon put him on to Ruta, 
This he had at various times, as well as Carsinosinf Ver, Alba,f Can, ' 
/nd.f ChinOf Aescul Hip.^ Bell,y Anagal-Arven,^ BapHs, and Kali &ar6« 
at indicated, as well as a nosodal preparation of his own Hyd/roode ^id. * 
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Very $lwftly after (xr/mencing treatment hie howde began to act normallj, 
though he later wished to oae olive oil euamata, to which I raised no 
objection^ though I regarded them as quite uunecessaiy. For a short 
time be also took Lactate of Calcium^ but I do not consider this was of 
any material assistance. I, however, thought it best to mention such 
details, insignificant though they are, for the sake of completeness. Had 
time allowed, I should have liked to trace this case right through, giving 
an accurate account of the effect of each remedy^ but this is impossible. 
Sufece it<to say, that the reports of rectal examinations showed progressive 
diminution of the growths, and that on the 

itSth Fehruaryy of this year^ i\e., one year and seven months after the 
commencement of treatment, 1 was informed by letter that Dr. F. had 
examined the howd and found it quite normal. Dr. A. B., has been able 
to carry on his practice all this time, and when I last saw him a few days 
ago, he was in q^cellent health, except for an old arthritic trouble in the 
right hip. This you may verify for yourselves, if he is here to-day. 

Gentlemen, I was pained to hear after the last paper I read before one 
of our Societies, that 1 was accused, behind my back, of romancing, 
and, as illustrating the attitude of mind with which my statements were 
received, someone was said to have ejaculated, Oh if only such things 
were ! ” I can only say in answer to this, that all the facts I have stated 
personally vouch for, and that I have no case exaggerated them, for 1 
have fully recognised that to do so would be to detract enormously from 
their value. 

I do not wish it to be thought that I claim the methods I described of 
dealing with malignant disease, are by any means ideaL Many decades 
must elapse before this problem can be completely mastered, but if I have 
succeeded in bringing into prominence the vital importance of treating the 
constitutional state which underlies the visible manifestations commonly 
known as Cancer, and have been able to show that the hitherto hopeless 
outlook of the profession at large towards the treatment of this disease is 
by no means justified, then my efforts will not have been in vain.—Ths 
Homeopathic Worlds Septemlw 1,1911. 
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THE HOM(EOPATFIIC TREND IN THE DOMINANT 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

j By Thus. G. McConoy, M.D. 

San Fiwieisco, Cal. 

The most striking aspect of the orthodox medical aohool 
during the past quarter of a century has been the remarkable 
loss of confidence in the curative value of drugs. So pronounc¬ 
ed is this rise and growth of therapeutic scepticism among the 
leaders of that School that they seem almost to boast of their 
want of faith in medicines. This state of afliiirs is so notorious 
that it needs no arguing as no one will question the truth of the 
statement. The acknowledged leader of the English-speaking 
medical world, Dr. William Osier, now Regius Professor of 
Medicine at Oxford, recently quoted as his own sentiments, “ He 
is the best physician who knows the worthlessness of* most 
medicines." His successor at John Hopkins, which school is 
presumed to be upon a higher plane than any other in this 
country said : " The death-blow came first to polypharmacy; 
to-day with many, pharmaco-therapy as a whole is almost 
moribund." Dr. Frank Billings, of Chicago, in his address as 
president of the American Medical Association in 1903 said :• 
Drugs with the exception of quinine in malaria, and mercury 
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in syphilis are valueless as cures/* Two years later from the 
same presidential chair, Dr. John H. Musser, of Philadelphia 
said : One sees less and less of the use of drugs/* Dr. Cabot 
of Harvard Medical School, addressing the Boston Hom^nopn- 
thic Medical Society, November 1, 1906 said : “ I doubt if you 
gentlemen realize how large a proportion of our patients are 
treated without any drugs at all, and how little feith we have 
to-day in the curative power of drugs/* An original thinker 
in the old-school ranks, commenting on this critical situation 
in his school says : ** It now becomes a question whether the 
practice of medicine can under such conditions be regarded as 
a laudable occupation, one, in fact, compatible with tlie dictates 
of an honest mai/s conscitmce/* Methinks I hear some objector 
say, Granted, but what inis this to do with homoeopathy 

It was because of the same lack of faith in the curative value 
of drugs that we are now witnessing on the part of the entire 
orthodox medical world that homfeopatliy itself was founded. 
Hahnemann in his letter to Hufeland in 1808 wrote : “ It was 

painful to me to grope in the dark, guided only by our hooks 
in the treatment of the sick, to prescribe according to this or 
that fanciful view of the nature of diseases, substances that 
only owed to mere opinion their place in the materia medica. I 
had conscientious scruples about treating unknown morbid 
states in my suffering fellow-creatures with these unknown 
medicines, which being powerful substances, might, if they were 
not exactly suitable, easily change life into death or produce new 
affections and chronic ailments, which are oft^en much more 
difficult to remove than the original disease. To become in this 
way a murderer or aggravator of the suffei-ings of my brethren, 
of mankind was to me a fearful thought/* Were these bold 
condemnations of the practices of that day just ? The whole 
world now one-hundred years later knows that Hahnemann was 
right. Is it possible that even to-day,health and life are being 
injured and destroyed ? Isn't it truly a fearful thought ? *' 
f "While the leaders of the dominant school have after a century 
learired the futility and harmfulness of the old methods and so 
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are '' ceaBiug- to do evil by giving no medicine, the rank and 
file are not yet blameless. Though the old complacent faith in 
the compotind mixtures of other days has almost been annihi¬ 
lated among the intelligent and discriminating, there is nothing 
to take its place with them for the very good reason that there 
is one true and sure way of using a drug tor its curative effect 
and that is th> Iicmoeopatlnc was as many of them realize. The 
physiological school of thera[>cutics headed by Prof* H. C. 
Wood of the University of Pennsylvania was a great advance 
over the vile nauseous compounds which have not entirely 
become obsolete even yet. Wood was almost as eloquent in his 
arraignment of the mcdio.al practice of his day as was Hahne¬ 
mann. In his Text book of Therapeutics we find this whole¬ 
some and suggestive statement; Therapeutics developed by 
empiricism or clinical experience alone cannot rest upon secure 
foundation. Expcrinieuts made upon the lower animals or 
upon healtliy human beings arc the only rational scientific 
groundwork for the treatment of disease.” This effort to learn 
the pure and positive effects of drugs has coutributed much 
to our knowledge of drugs and added to the resources of the 
physician when he wishes to use drugs for their physiological 
effect. For example the use of amyl nitrite in the agony of 
angina pectoris, chlorol’orm or etlier as general aiiassthetics, 
xnorpltia to relieve pain and produce sleep in suitahic oases or 
the common use of phj^siological doses of digitalis to palliate 
a failing heart. 

To show how nearly Wood came to attaining the secret of 
cui'ative medicine but just missed it I shall quote from sojne- 
thing Hahnemann wrote in 1825, “On the Contrast of.the 
Old and the New Systems of Medicine: ” “Now it is impossible 
that the alterations in man^s health which medicines are capable 
of producing cun be known and observed more purely, certainly 
and completely by any other method in the world than by the 
actions of medicines upon healtliy individuals. Even when 
given in human diseases in order to ascertain their effects, the 
peculiar symptoms which were solely due to the medicine cun , 
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never be distincty recognized^ never accurately distinguished^ 
amid the tumult of the morbid symptoms already present so as 
to admit of our ascertaining which of the changes effected 
were owing to the medicine^ which to the disease. Hense not 
the slightest claim to a knowledge of the pure action of the 
various medicines can be made by the ordinary materia medica 
which has scraped together its fables respecting the virtues of 
drusr froiu the confused use of mixed medicaments in diseases.^* 
While the physiological school succeeded in undermining the 
complacent faith in Galenical methods yet its substitute of a 
therapeutics based on gross physiological effects has proved 
fallacious by experience as the therapeutic skepticism of that 
school testifies! But though the physiological scliool has proved 
woefully disappointing to those who cherished the hope that at 
last a scientific therapeutics was at hand yet the study of the 
physiological action of drugs has not been entirely fruitless. 
It has contributed to a more intelligent palliatives use of drugs 
when palliation rather than cure is the indication. I hasten 
to insure the ullra-homocopathist that I have in mind such 
physiological effects as the use of chloroform or ether as general 
anaesthetics, or the nitrites in the paroxysms of angina pectoris, 
atropia to dilate the pupils, cocaine as a local anaesthetic, etc. 
Of course the tendency is to abuse this physiological use of 
drugs and neglect the curative treatment but this abuse should 
not deprive the physician, be he homceopathist or non-homoeo- 
pathist, of the occasional boon to bis patient to those physio¬ 
logical effects for they are as much without the realm of curative 
medicine as is the use of a general anaesthetic. Likewise they 
are just as much neutral property so far as schools are concerned. 

It was discontent with the prevailing therapeutics of bis day 
that led Hahnemanu to make bis discoveries, and just so was 
this state of dissatisfaction which has been noted which will 
lead to a sincere investigation of what homceopathy has dominant 
offer. Never in the history of homoeopathy has dominant 
medicine been in such a state of receptivencss as to-day. This 
receptiveness is not only because of the lack of faith in old 
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therapeutics but more especially is it due to the independent 
re-disoovery and confirmation of homceopathic tenets. For 
example, vaccine therapy liolds so important a place i& 
therapeutics that it has been referred to as a new era in medicine. 
No thinking person will be misled by this word to-day though 
it has little or nothing to do with vaccination. Just as we na 
longer hear the ;make-shift horse-less carriage so will the 
etymological absurdity “ vaccine therapy disappear as^a generic 
name for this method of treatment. Let us pause long enough 
to study the origin of this term vaccine therapy. When 
Pasteur in 1380 was trying to persuade a scoffing and bigoted 
medical profession the value of his immunizing methods in 
fowl cholera, hog cholera^ and anthrax in sheep ^ and cattle he 
met with ridicule. Pasteur was a biologist and chemist and 
devoid of medical class-room knowledge, but it was this very 
freedom from prejudice that permitted him to see. He said in 
effect you itedical men have been practicing this principle since 
Jenner^s discovery now about a century and have found it 
effective. My method is analogous to Jenner's inoculation 
with cow-pox, a similar but less virulent disease than small-pox. 
In other words, 1 am able to protect from other infectious ia 
the lower animals exactly as Jenner protected from the small¬ 
pox in man by vaccine. Pasteur used the word “ vaccine ” not 
as the proper descriptive term for the principle and - applicable 
to all cases but because medical men and laymen, too, were 
already familiar with that specific instance. 

Now that vaccine therapy is becoming co-extensive with 
infectious disease itself, clearly a generic term will eventually 
come into use and replace the word vaccine which has served 
its purpose in that the principle itself has at last come to be 
fnlly recognized. Not only is Pasteur's principle secure in 
orthodox medicine to-day but the pendulum has swung to the 
other side and things are called vaccines which strictly speaking 
are not properly vaccines. I wonder if the difficulty of formu¬ 
lating the appropriate word is the reason for the cootim^ed us^ 
of the. word ^'vaccine?" If so. Prof. Von Behring *coq1^ 
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fiugrffest the word perhaps. He says '^In spite of all scientific 
speculations and experiments reg^arding small-pox vaccination, 
Jenner^s discovery remained n stumbling block in medicine till 
the biochemically thinking Pasteur, devoid of all medical class¬ 
room knowledge, traced the origin of this therapeutic block 
to a principle which onn not be better characterized than 
by Hahnemann^s word homceopatbic. Indeed whiiA else causes 
the epidemiological immunity in sheep, vaccinated against 
anthrax, than the infliience previously exerted by a virus similar 
in character to that of the fatal anthax virus ? And by what 
technical term could we more appropriately speak of tliis in¬ 
fluence exerted by a similar virus than by Habnemaiin's word 
homoeopathy/^ 

It should be recalled that Pasteur was not a medical man 
at all and was not interested in names for his discovery but in 
the discovery itself and its promulgation. Whether Pasteur 
realized that homoeopathy best cliaracterizes the ^yriucipal he 
bad discovered or not we may be sure that be was only interested 
in seeing bis discovery utilized for the good of mankind. It 
was difficult to gain a hearing in orthodox circles without the 
added handicap which the word homoeopathy would have 
injected into the controversy. Hence Pasteur wisely adopts 
the non-committal 'Vaccinewith which the medical world 
was already familiar though it remained a therapeutic stumbling 
block as Behring says. But the use of tho tuberculin for the 
cure of tuberculosis is not at all analogous to the vaccination, 
and tuberculin or any of the numerous modifications unless they 
consist of living attenuated bacilli are not ‘^vaccines/^ The 
living attenuated bacilli arc actually used to produce bovine 
immunity and this is .properly vaccination i^ut so far as I know 
living, attenuated bacilli have never been essayed in the case 
with human beings. Pasteur’s discovery did not compromise or 
contemplate dead organisms or their pi'oducts to treat the 
disease. It is inexcusable to continue Pasteur^s merely pro¬ 
visional name “ vaccine as a geueric name but to attach this 
name to tbe treatment simply because the remedy has the 
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quality of similarity to the disease is a cheap expedient to 
evade the simple truth and the most appropriate word. 

Let UR examine another method of treatment sometimeR loosely 
referred to as an example of vaccine treatment. I refer to serum 
therapy. There is alack of unanimity re^ardin^ the mode of 
action of antitoxin, a name jfivon to it by its orii^inator Von 
Behring. As* tile name suggests and we are taught, its efficacy 
lies in neutralizing the toxin by a direct neutralization cliemi- 
enlly of the toxiu. Aside from the fact that Metchuikoff takes 
a directly contrary view, i.e., its action is that of a *'stirauline'^ 
to phagocytosis; we have jet to discover a curative medicine 
that owes its value to its direct action on the blood or tissue 


rather than indirectly through the physiology of*the organism. 
This is in other words its dynamic rather than its action. It is 
not the first lime that a useful measure has art erroneous explana¬ 
tion. So prone is the tendency even yet to ignore the defensive 
powers of tlit body itself that any new curative agent is assumed 
to owe its value to some direct antiseptic or anti-toxiu property. 
Think of the tragedies of the early experiences with tuberculin. 
The old conception of the direct action of tuberculin has been 
abandoned, says Theobokl Smith writing in 1906. It is unfortu¬ 
nate for poor humanity that more tragedies founded upon the 
same fallacy of the direct action of the drug must result before 
the organic compound of the arsenic ceases to be used in such 
criminal dosage, as a ^lirect poison to the syphilitic spiroebsetes. 


Let us briefly refer to infinitesimal doses ; no longer is it nec- 
•essary to derend infinitesimal doses. The instances of the recog¬ 
nition of tlie utility of the small and even iiiHiiitesimal do^ in 
orthodox journals are numerous, but the following from the 
official Journal of the A. M. A. may be taken as an example of 
minute or infinitesimals, but also a strangely familiar method of 
preparing these infinitesimals. 

“Diluting the Tuberculin.—As a diluting fluid physiological 
salt solution is used to which o.5 per cent, carbolic acid has been 
•added to prevent decomposition. A pipette of small calibre*, con¬ 
taining X c. c. accurately graduated to tenths of a c. c. is used. i 
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This is sterilized and filled with one c. c. of pure bouilion filtrate, 
which is then emptied into a sterile bottle. Then using this same 
pipette or one exactly similar, 9 c. c. of the diluting fluid are 
added. This makes a ten per cent solution, each centimeter of 
which contains 100 mg. of tuberculin. Proceeding in like 
manner, we make from this 10 per cent solution a 1 per cent 
solution, each cubic centimeter of which contains’lb mg. of tuber¬ 
culin, aitd in similar fashion we proceed to the weaker solutions. 
Eight solutions are used, each one tenth the stronger. No. 1 
contains 1-10,000 mg. per c. c. and is for febrile cases only ; No. 
2oontaiu8 1-1,000 mg. per c. c. ; No. 3 contains 1-100 mg. per 
c. c. ; No. 4 contains 1-10 mg. per c. c. ; No. 5 contains 1 mg. 
per. c. c. j No: 6 contains 10 mg. per. c. c.; No. 7 contains 100 
mg. per. o. c.; No. 8 is pure tuberculin.” 

Here we see not only a recognition of the value of the infin¬ 
itesimal ( for 1-10,000 mg. is equivalent to 1-10,000,000 of a 
gram ) but also an approximation of the method of'homceopathy 
in preparaing the infinitesimal. Note also the clumsy and confu¬ 
sing method of numbering these dilutions. The arbitrary and 
unnatural device of calling 1-10,000 mg. No, 1 will not deceive 
anybody and besides will prove very awkward now that the dilution 
above this, i. e,, 1-100,000 mg. is being used and recommended 
by Trudeau in febrile cases. While of course lx, 2x, 3x, etc. is 
thoroughly identified with the “antique nonsense” of homoeopathy 
yet homceopathy has not a copyright and the scientific schools are 
perfectly safe in adopting this simple and natural method of indi¬ 
cating the strength of their infinitesimal doses. In fact all genuine 
homoeopathists stand with outstretched arms ready to share with 
them. Hahnemann's heritage intended by him for his fellow 
sufferers of not only his time and our time'but for all time.-—The 
North Afnerican Journal of Rommopathy^ October, 1011. 
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HEART REMEDIES. 

Bt Geobqe McGeobob, M.D. 

Camden, N. J. 

By request of the chairmaa of the Bureau of Materia 
Medica I have prepared this paper. Several years ago in 
respoQse to a similar request, I read before this Society in 
Newark, ** S<ftne Judications for a few Remedies in Heart 
Troubles/' As that paper read before the New Jersey State 
Homceopathio Medical Society^ was handed to the secretary, 
aud is no doubt packed away among our archives I cannot 
say how many of the indications given then are incorporated 
in this paper. As bomcBopathy is an exact science, and as a 
good symptom or indication never loses its valuef there will be 
DO barm done if some of the statements are repeated in this. 

If I remember aright, the chief criticism then was, that I 
had not mentioned digitalis, and as that remedy was the sheet 
anchor in Ifeart cases for those members who criticised, it 
was very plain that I had omitted the most valuable remedy 
in their armamentarium, and should be held to account for 
this shortcoming. 

To avoid this criticism to-day, digitalis will occupy the first 
place. No doubt many of you kuow more about digitidis 
than I do, give a great deal more of it than I have given* 
^probably have seen more marvellous cures follow its administr- . 
ation and, if you are honest, will admit that it has failed you 
sometimes in your hour of need. 

« 

Digitalis has its field of usefulness, and works splendidly 
and quickly when indicated. Had it not been for a ^few 
drops given to me one morning a few years ago, I would not 
be here now. Yet it is abased and "given many times when 
it is not the indicated remedy. Like arsonicuin, and nux, and 
strychnia, it is a good servant but a bad master. To be true 
to my profession and conscientious in administering this drug, 
against whose exhibition in my early practice I had been 
warned by many physicians of both sohools, I have studied * 
English, French, German and American authors of both schools, ^ 

B 
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to as to aid me in the proper and timely administration of this 
poisonous drag. 

One of the best old school Slnglish writers~-Sidney Ringer 
—gives this excellent advice: “ 1 believe that we obtain better 

indications respecting the advisability of using digitalis by 
considering the totality of symptoms, rather than by confining 
the attention simply to the nature of tlie ^ulyular affection, 
and therefore I will fully indicate the heart diseases in which, 
this drug will prove nseful and those in which it will be found 
of little or no use." He recommends it in many forms of 
heart trouble, but advises caution in aortic cases. 

Frederich, the German author, gives digitalis in large doses’ 
in pericarditis. Paul, the French savant, in this disease advises 
small doses. Babcook in his admirable work, writes : " The 

routine administration of digitalis is objectionable in any form 
of cardiac disease, and in pericarditis is especially so." He 
advises against its use in acute endocarditis, because it increases 
the strength of the systole, and subjects the valves to greater 
strain. For the same reason it is contra-indicated in chronic * 
pericarditia. My advi(» would be, not to use it in any form 
of endocarditis or myocarditis; because of the danger that 
follows its use. Steer clear of it in fatty heart, in dilatation 
of the heart, in tachycardia, in pericarditis and many of the 
functional disorders. In relative mitral insufiSciency it is 
sometimes useful, and in hypertrophy of the heart, if other 
symptoms ca^ for it, it may be permissible. 

English doctors of the old school, as a rule, recommend 
its use in nearly every form of cardiac disease, many of them 
in*' exceptionally large doses, ranging from ten minims to half 
an ounce of -the tincture. One English surgeon in cases of 
delirium tremens gives half an ounce of the tincture, and 
repeats the dose in four to six hours. Two of these cases died 
suddenly, but he naively remarks that people die from delirium 
tremens where they don't get any treatment. 

Hahnemann in his Chronic Diseases, Vol. Ill, page 203, 
waiting of digitalis, uses these words : " It is one of the most 
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powerful medicinal aubatances, and baa been frequently abnaed 
by thoae allopathic pbyaiciansj who, not knowing when to 

Omploy the drug in auitable caaea, aimed at aatoniahing the 

% 

■ patient by sudden effects. The ignorance of physicians had 
led them to commit many murders with this drug. 

The true bomoeopathist will never use it to the detriment of 
the patient, he'will never give it tff lessen, but to increase the 
number oj^pulsatiou." In a footnote on page 222 wa read: 

It is the moat ordinary and certain characteristic property 
of digitalis to depress the pulse in its primary action; this 
depression is then permanently followed by a much smaller 
aud more frequent pulse, which shows bow great a mistake 
is committed by physicians of the allopathic 8chool,*who imagine 
they can permanently retard the pulse by digitalis." 

In my practice, I find digitalis in the first or second decimal 
dilution as useful as the tincture, and many times when given 
in dilution will save the patient from the nausea, vomiting 
and anorexia frequently observed after full doses of the tincture. 
Occasionally my patients, who have been given big doses by 
other physicians, have been a little timid for feair my medicine 
would not be strong enough, but when relieved of their distress, 
admit that my dose was pleasantest. When 1 do use the 
tincture, I prefer the fat free preparation. 

When you find an old man or woman troubled with vertigo, 
who has a weak heqrt with a slow pulse, digitalis is bound to 
help. If you must give the tincture, put a few drops in a 
tumbler oue>third full of water and give a teaspoonfnl every 
five or ten minutes until relieved, then promptly stop your 
drug. The first or second dilution will work, if anything, a 
little more quickly. ^If you have chosen the right remedy a 
small quantity will do the work. If you have erred in your 
choice, a big dose will not correct your mistake. 

When the patient feels as if dying, with faintness or sinking 
at the ^stomach, digitalis will promptly relieve. If the trouble 
is due to an overloaded stomach, or the ingestion of indigestible 
food, emesis will be a great help to your patient. In many 
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of these oasefl^ nnz follows nicely after the heart has been 
relieved by the digitalis. In this connection^ the following 
clinical case will illustrate clearly this indication. 

Was called hurriedly to see a man seventy-five years old 
who was suffering with his heart. Examination showed a 
rapid and irregular pulse^ opression of breathing, with great 
anxiety. He had eaten *nothing that mornibg but he had 
eaten some cold beef before he went to bed, and his stomach 
felt uncomfortable. Five drops of digitalis tincture in two 
ounces of water, one half of which was given at once improved 
his heart's action, but his stomach troubled him. A swaillow 
or two of hot coffee, acted promptly as an emetic, and after 
throwing up *'the coffee and some slime, he was immediately 
relieved; in two minutes he said he was all right, and sure 
enough his pulse had become normal, and there was no return 
of his trouble. On three separate occasions for the same 
condition, he received similar treatment with equally prompt 
results. 

When a patient comes to see you, and has to rest before 
she can walk up the steps to your office; when she has to 
sit down and get her wind before she can tell you her trouble; 
when she is worse from ascending; when the trouble grows 
on her from month to month; when the pulse after walking 
ranges from 80 to 120, with slight rise in temperature; when 
she feels as if she would die, without ,the fear of aconite or 
anxious restlessness of arsenicum, a few drops of digitalis, 
first or second dilution, will give her prompt relief. 

In cardiac cases when the skin is bluish, when the heart 
trouble is complicated with disease of the kidneys; in water¬ 
logged cases, when the limbs, body, rectum, are full of water 
and the patient cannot lie down, digitalis will relieve, even if 
it will not cure the case. 1 prefer the fat-free digitalis. Professor 
Haines likes the powdered English leaves, given half a grain 
every twelve hours for two or three days, then wait for the 
cnm^lative effects. In my practice better results have followed 
'Small doses repeated frequently. But there are some oases 
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which digitalis will not relieve; I have seen excelleDt results 
many times follow the use of a nephritic pill, made of apiol, 
oil of juniper, asparagus seed, buohu, digitalis, podophyllum 
and potassium nitrate. In children six years old, youths of 
eighteen years, in young married woman, and in old men, 
equally good results have been observed and life has been 
prolonged from tone to three years by their use. Sometimes 
good results in these water-logged cases have followed •the use 
of a strong infusion of the ground root of apocynum cannabinum, 
but you must stop it the moment emesis sets in. 

When digitalis fails to relieve these water-logged oases, 
Haines recommends s juills . As the primary action of this 
drug is to increase the flow of urine, it will be alf right for a 
few days, but as the secondary effects of squills is to cause 
scanty high colored urine then it must be discontinued. 
Hahnemann, in a foot note to his provings of this remedy, says 
that'' thousands of years ago squilla maratima was used by 
the ancients to cure the dropsy, but that most of the patients 
found speedy graves on account of the secondary action of the 
drug/^ In diabetes mellitus and diabetes insipidus, it often 
proves helpful. But there is one good use of squills not generally 
known, but one which is worth remembering. When you have 
a salesman or saleswoman, or anyone who has to stand up all 
day, scilla maratima, high, will ease them, and cause them to 
bless you. • 

In cases of acute indigestion which so frequently precede 
heart trouble, digitalis disagrees with the gastric juice, and 
causes instant nausea; if in such cases we give our patient a 
swallow or two of coffee, or part of a glass of milk, the stomach 
will promptly reject both, and throw off not only the liquid 
and medicine just given, but will empty itself of the uivdigested 
food aud slime, and the patient will get immediate relief from 
the cardiac distress and indigestion, and many times no further 
medical aid will be required. Finally, remember that digitalis 
given too often or too. lon^ disagrees with the stomach/ and 
oaqi^ vomitiug;, auorexia. 
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Having atoned for my sin of omission in the previous paper« 
by] devoting so mnch space to digitalis this time^ I will briefly 
allude to some useful heart remedies, and then close with some 
iudications for our greatest heart remedy, aconite. 

It is,wrong to practice medicine by routine; it is worse to 
rely on three or four remedies when our materia medioa is so 
rich in remedies affecting the heart. As hints In* the selection 
of the femedy, I will suggest—when the trouble is from the 
sympathetic branch of the pneumogastric nerve, aconite stands 
out prominent. If from the spinal nerves, cactus will serve 
you better. If the heart is hypertrophied from a strain or from 
too heavy lifting, give arnica, and" if you are persistent in its 
use, you will dure your patient. If the right heart is hypertro¬ 
phied with irregular pulse, arsenicum will more surely cure the 
oase. Arsenicum affects the right side of the heart, phosphorus 
the left side. Hering says that phosphorus has dilatation of 
the right ventricle, and hypertrophy of the left ventricle. 

If the cardiac trouble results from over-eating or from indiges¬ 
tible food, nuz or strychine claims your attention. In valvular 
troubles when there is a bellows-likc murmur, spigelia speaks 
first. 

If the blowing is persistent, with difficult breathing, spongia 
should be considered. In many cases of mitral insufficiency 
with persistent regurgitation, spongia, if faithfully given, will 
remove much of the vegetative growth «that has caused the 
leaky valve, and many times remove the whole valvular trouble. 

In pericarditis, bryonia and kalmia will help you. When 
thoi 8titcbh^_p.aine predominate, bryonia stands highest; when 
the pericarditis follows rheumatism, with numbness of the left 
arm, will be the remedy. It will reduce the hearths action 

and by lowering the pulsations will relieve the stitching pains. 

In angina pectoris, magnesia phosphorioum 6x, has^helped 
me most. If given in hot water, ^he relief comes quicker. 
When the angina is always aggravated by wind in stomach or 
abdomen^ lycopodium fiO will do better. In cardiac asthma, 
lyco|^u8 and sumbul have been most useful. Lycopus is better 
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wLeo the asthma is aggravated by flatulence^ sumbul in elderly 
people where there is sclerosis of many of the arteries, indicating 
a calcareous degueration of the aorta, or of the coronary artery. 
Lacbesis is good in these cases, particularly if the patient is 
wor^ after sleep. When a patient tells you he must keep moving 
or his heart will stop beating and he will die, give gelseminm, 
but if he fegls;f that his heart will stop, if he moves about, give 
digitalis, and in this class of cases digitalis high will better 
than the crude drug. With these general indications for a few 
heart remedies, with your permission, I will ask your attention a 
little while, while I write about my favorite heart remedy. 

Aconite is a glorious heart remedy. No other drug is so of¬ 
ten called for in acute cases of cardiac trouble. Nu other remedy 
works so quickly, so quietly, so surely as aionite in heart affec¬ 
tions. If this remedy was prescribed more frequently in endo¬ 
carditis following rheumatism, or occurring during the acute 
inflammatory stage, there would be fewer valvular troubles to 
coutend with after our patients get about. - Yet there are 
many homceopathic physicians who rarely give it in this "1°°° 
of disease. 

Fear is the predominating symptom calling for aconite in heart 
troubles. Fear of death, even predicting the time of her death. 
" Doctor, I shall die, I shall die today " has been said to- me 
many times. And yet I give aconite without fear, knowing that 
it will increase the circnlation and drive away the fear, and many 
times the patient has left my office, or my clinic, laughing at her 
own fear. 

When a man comes with fear and trembling to my office, fearful 
that 1 will tell him he h’as some incurable trouble with his heart; 
when a woman comes to my clinic, nervous and afraid she will 
die before she reaches home, 1 do not make a through examina¬ 
tion, but give them a dose of aconite 30, dry on the tongue, 
give them some more to take when they get home, tell them they 
will be better very soon, and the next time they come they will 
be stronger, and then I know they can tell me something .good. 
I know the medioine will relieve, beoaose it is homoeopathic* to 
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tbe case, atid my confidence in the action of medicine gives 
confidence to them. If yon have no confidence in your ability to 
help your patients, you can not expect them to have cotffidenoe 
in you. Auonite has cured these in the past, and aconite will 
continue to cure them till the end of time. 

Palpitation of the heart with great anguish was one of Dr. 
Guernsey'a key notes. If with this palpitation^thV:re is tingling 
in the *left arm, we are sure aconite is the remedy. When the 
cause of the heart trouble can be traced to an exposure to dry, 
cold air, Guernsey says, aconite always cures them, and he is good 
enough authority for me. 

In any cardiac lesion, when the patient complains of numbness 
in the left arm and tingling in the body, aconite should be 
thought of. If with these symptoms,, there is fear of dying, or 
apprehensiveness, we have tbe three legs for the stool to stand 
on," as Constantine Heriug, used to say. It is said to be good 
in cases of uncomplicated hypertrophy, but in my experience 
arnica is the better remedy, and will complete the cure. In every 
case of hypertrophy I have examined, there has been soreness to a 
greater or less extent, but not otherwise. If the cause could be 
traced to a fright or mental strain, aconite might be considered; 
but in my judgment hypertrophy results from a physical and 
not a mental strain. Arnica and rhus would be the remedies to 
select from. 

In all cases of valvular trouble, if in doubt at your first exami¬ 
nation, give aconite, and the mental ease it will give the patient 
will win his confidence. In many of my cases, aconite cured up 
the whole train of symptoms. When it does not cure the orga¬ 
nic trouble it quiets the nerves, calms the patient and gives you 
time to hunt the similimnm. Losing their fear of death, they 
gain confidence in the physician and in this way aconite helps 
you in the cure of your patient. 

Professor Haines teaches his students that aconite 2x, given 
early in acute endocarditis will cure the case and prevent valvu¬ 
lar lesions. I have just verified this statement in a patient who 
‘ is recovering from an attack of acute articular rheumatism with- 
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out an increase or aggravation of her old valvular trouble. In 
a previous attack four years ago, she nearly died from endocar^ 
ditis that suddenly developed soon after ray daily visit, and from 
failure of her nurse to report at once, suffered nearly twenty-four 
hours before I saw her again. She eventually got up, but made 
a slow rec<»very. This time aconite has always been in the house 
to give her when the pnin involved the heart, and slie convalesces 
without any new valvular lesion, in fact the insuffluienoy is leas 
than it was beSorl this new invasion of rheiimalism. 

In acute pericarditis with extreme pain and fear, acmiite will 
quickly quiet the heart and relieve the pain. In tliis disease, ns 
in all otlier cardiac troubles, the remedy should be administered 
without unnecessary delay. I frequently give it every fifteen 
tniiiutes until the patient sweats, and I rarely have to give it 
more than an hour to accomplish this end. 

There is one special form of cardiac disease that I consider 
aconite a specific remedy tor, and that is the essential paroxysmal 
tachycardia. Babcock gives a nice description of it, but admita 
he has never been fortunate enough to see a patient in a paro- 
xysya, I have seen four patients during the paroxysms, seeing 
two cases witliin twenty-four hours. Tliese attacks came on eud-, 
denly, someiitnes without any warning and like other spasmodic 
trouBles, sometimes recover without treatment, but frequently 
have a return. In my cases, where aconite was administered 
during the puroxj'sm there has beeu no return. Let me recite 
some of these cases. « 

Case 1. A musician, who had been rebenrsing in nn orchestra 
dropped his music sheet off the stand and in stopping to pick np 
the sheet, was suddenly tuk^n. He waited five minutes, and 
getting no relief, came to my office. He was nervous and 
frightened, his pulse r^n up to two hundred heats in a minute, 
the fastest pulse I ever counted. I gave Itim aconite 80, one 
dose, told him to sit down and take a long breath, and while 
writing down his symptoms, the paroxsym suddenly subsided. 
“There it is gone,^^ he said, and was apparently as well as e^er. 
This was on S**pt 18, 1908, although I have seen him since 
then, he has had no mpre attack^. This patient was forty-three 
years old, and had been under my care, at times, for cardiac 
trouble for a few years, but lieretofore cactus was the remedy 
that did the most good, except one time two years previously, 
my records show he received aconite 80, because he complained 
of ,so much tingling in his limbs. 

The suggestiou to take a long breath, was for the purpose of 
taking his mind from his heart, and concentrate it on his lungs. 
Tile aconite was given because of the fear he expressed hi« 
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face. Babcock suggestB ten minims of di^^italis every bour for six 
bonrs, iind then if not relieved, try somethin}^ else. As possible 
exciting; causes he names'^a blow on the chest, frig;ht or other 
strong; emotion, and a sudden physical effort.'^ In this case the 
patient told me the players were crowded to^^ether, and when he 
stopped to pick up his music sheet he had to squeeze in between 

two music-stands. * 

^ • 

Case 11. On Sept. 19, 190H, in the evening; I was called to 
see Mrs. N.—who was troubled with her heart, • Oii examination 
1 found Uer nervous and with, pulse riinnin^ up to 180. She had 
bad the attack over an hour when I first saw her. She had rid¬ 
den ten miles in an open wagfon with lier husband, from the 
shore Harbour, then fifty miles in steam cars, arriving; 

home quite late. Slie had eaten heartily of some cold roast beef 
and later some pineapple, and in addition to tlie tachycardia she 
felt uncomfor/ahle in her stomach. Aconite SO, took away the 
nervousness, lowered the pulse some, hut the relief was only 
partial. As she complained of more distress in the stomach, hut 
could not vomit, I g;ave her ipecac 30, and as soon as her sto¬ 
mach was relieved slie g;ot some more aconite, and improved in a 
few minutes, but it was a full half hour before the paroxysm 
subsided, and the pulse became normal. Further questioning; 
brought out the fact that she was sut»ject to these 8|>ells, and 
sometimes they went off without any medicine; this time it 
did not, and she was.afraid she was gfoing; to die, when they 
sent for me. Aconite relieved lier, hut I could not g’et the con¬ 
fidence of my patient, she would not take a deep breath, and 
when her pulse became normal, she was so weak she bad to lie 

down. 1 think the indig;estion complicated this case. 

/ 

Casein. A young; g;irl, sixteen years old, was brou{fht to 
my clinic a few months a^o. She was so frig;htene(l slie could 
scarcely speak, her pulse was 180 and steafly, and she was afraid 
she was dying;. I had her sit down, g;ave her some aconite and 
beo;an speaking; to the lady who came with tier. I told the ^irl 
to take a lon^ breath, hut she was too frij^htened. I spoke 
soidetluntf to her, told lier she would soon he lietter, g;ave her 
another dose, then slie took tlie long; breath, jumped up and said 
the pain was irone, 1 kept lYer under pliseryation ten minutes 
Iong;er hut tliere was no return of the paroxysm and I dismissed 
her. I have seen her several times since, but she bad uo more 
paroxysms of^tachyeardia. Sho had no organic trouble. > 

Case IV. This was an anomalous yet and interesting; one. 
The patient, n hidy seventy-three years old, had been an invalid 
for t4urtiy-six years. She first had acute .rheumatism of tlie 
joints, then endoenrditis resnltiiii^ in mitral insufficiency. Later 
•be b<td rheumatoid arthritis, and last of all, arthritis deformans. 
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With all these sufferin^B she was an anconoplaining Christian 
woman. I had attended her occasionally for three years. ■ On 
April 29, 1910, I found her snfferiujy with tachycardia, the pulse 
ranvinjjr irom 170-175, with some difficulty in hreatliing;. She 
was nervous from the palpitation, ns she calle<l it, but while her 
heart went so fast, she n^s entirely free from pain in all joints, 
and could move her Bui'ers so much better than usual. Aconite 
80, in water, o,t®i8poonfill every five minutes, relieved her in 
tiventy minutes ; in forty minutes the pulse had becomg normal, 
and tliepain in her joints all returned. In an hour she was as 
well us usual. 

On May 1, early in the morning, she had a cerebral hemor¬ 
rhage, and lost the use of her left side. Nux 80, overcame this 
for a time, but in ten days she had a severe attack, and never 
regained the use of her left side. A month later ^she was re¬ 
moved to the West Jersey Hospital where she remained till her 
death on March 14, 1911. Three times in the hospital she had 
paroxysm of the tachycardia, which aconite 30, always controlled, 
sometimes in ten minutes, once in half-an-honr. Whenever she 
had a paroxysm, she was free from pain, and she regained some 
control of her paralyzed side. When the tachycardia left her, 
the pain returned. At the last, she died from catarrhal pneu¬ 
monia. 

In closing, let me remind you, that no matter what name you 
give to the pathological condition, as true homoeopaths prescribe 
for the patient, and for the disease.—The HoriA American Journal 
of Homaopathtf, December, 1911. 
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Leaden in Reepiratory Organe. By E. B. NebIi^ M.D., Author 
of Leaders in Huiuoeopathic Ther^peautica/' Leaders in 
Typhoid/' “Leaders in Siilj>liur/' and “ How to take the 
cases." 118 pai^es, cloth ,$i.5U. Postage, 8 cents, Phila¬ 
delphia. Bcericke and Tafel. ' ^ 

The name of Dr. Nash is a guarantee for the superiority 
of the work. In the preface he says that “ the ohject of this 
unpretentious work is to place before the busy practitioner the 
indications, especially the leading ones, in a different way 
from that usually found in the ordinary text book." The book 
is well arranged and treats all tlie diseases of the respiratory 
origans form •simple catarrh and cough to tubercular phthisis. 
The man who uses this hook must have some previous knowledge 
of the etiology and pathology of the diseases and must he a good 
diagnostician, otlierwise lie will stumhle between pleuritis 
and pneumonia, between phthisis and chronic cough, between 
croup and diphtlieria. It is, therefore, that a man who practises 
hoin popathy, must have a thorough knowledge of anatomy, 
histology, physiology and pathology. In our country,Immoeopathy 
is being practised mostly by the - laity whose knowledge is 
very rudimentary. And, however they may he successful in 
their treatment, in graver cases they always make a mess 
and thus bring odium from the orthodox school. Dr. Nasli's 
book is an excellent one and every physician should not fail 
to have a copy of it by his side. 

The Morphia Tlnbit and its Volmtary Renunciation. By Oscar 
Jennings, M.D., {Paris) Demy 8 vo. pages XX + 492. Price 
7/6 nett. Builliece Tindall and Cox, London. 

This is an excellent treatise on morphia habit and its 
voluntary renunciation. In our country, there is properly 
sppking no morphia habit, hut opium habit we have in large 
numbers. As opium contains morpliia, one may say this 
habit is morphia habit too. The nuthoi^ in his preface says 
“It has been decided by the profession at large that morphine 
habiiuis are invariably cheats and liars, degraded beings unworthy 
of confidence, that it is a waste of time to study the subject, 
or to try to help those who do not intend to help themeelves; 
that the best attitude towards such patients is to have nothing 
to do with them." The author refutes this idea of the profession 
and* thus writes, “This attitude is most deplorable. As a 
matter of fact, all morphine habitues are not willing slaves 
80 generally aupposed* - Very often the victims of medical 
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oareleMceas or ignorance^ it ia nearly alnraya the want of suitable 
guidanoei and the discouragement consequent on ill success, 
that keep them in bondage/^ This is very true. It is through 
the fault of medical men or men who think themselves as all¬ 
knowing after perhaps from a cure by morphia, that people 
acquire this habit. JThat this habit can be remov^ by 
medicine 'and by culture of self reliance is very well shown ia 
this book. The medicinal treatment, such as by hyoscine, 
atropiiie, duboisine may produce rapid cure, but such trentinents 
require restraint, '^uud experience shows," says the author, ^^that 
the results so obtained, are rarely definite." The re-educatioii of 
self control is the chief thing that is* necessary for the radical 
and moral cure of such a habit. The author has very carefully 
treated his subject and it will repay doubly the time and 
attention paid to its perusal. 

Aids to Microscopic Diagnosis (Bacterial and Partsitic Diseases) 
by Ernest Blake Knox, B.A., M.D. (Dublin) size Fscp. 8 vo. 
pages VII^ + 156, price 2/6 nett. Bailliere Tindall and 
Cox, London. 

These aids are very useful to the students going up for any 
exnniinatioh, when they have hardly any time to revise the 
voluminous works on every subject. 

Dr. Knox's arrangement is such that he has not left any 
thing wltich is important. He begins with the blood and 
ends with vomit, ifieces, urine &u. Every subject have been duly 
dealt with. The methods of microscopic examination and of 
culture have been fully discussed. 

Tlie last chapter dealing with staining processes and reagents, 
agglutination, reactions &c., is exceedingly useful. In fact the 
student going up for any higher medical examination will 
derive material help4rom this little book. 

PockeUhooh of Veterinary Practice^ By A Von Rosenberg, 

/ D.V.S. 126 pages. Cloth 75 cents postage 4 cent. Phila- 
/ delpliia. Buericke and Tafel. 

This is a handy book on Verterinary Practice and is a* very 
useful one. The Homoeopathic treatment of lower animals 
are now-a*days becoming more and more popular. It would 
not have been so if the results had been otherwise. We hope 
this little book will he very popular and every one who has got a 
horse or a dog or any other lower animal should possess a copy 
of it which will prove useful in hours of need. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES. 

The Seasoned Tobacco Pipe. 

The wife (depicted, we think, some years ago by Punch) who 
thought to delight her husband by throwing away all his di^y old 
tobacco-pipes and replacing them by a deto new one was, it is 
highly probable, doing him after all a good turn. Most smokers 
of the pi|>e admit that a pipe is not agreeable to sinc^e^ until it has 
been well seasoned by several smoke," and hence the well-burnt, 
dark-colouved, oiMaden pipe is, as a rule, a highly cherished 
accessory to the tobacco habit. It would appear to be clearly 
demonstrated, however, in ah interesting article by Dr. J.D. Beckitt 
contributed to our columns this week, that the seasoned pipe may 
be poisonously saturated with oils, be these nicotine, pyridin, or 
other toxic substances which the chemist has detected h*om time 
to time in the condensed products of tobacco smoke. Dr. Beckitt 
was puzzled for koine time about the cause of the breathlessness of 
a patient, the symptom having been suffered for some considerable 
time. The condiUou was aggravated on going upstaiiV or on liurried 
walking. The patient could not draw a complete or comfortable 
breath, and in spite of a robust and healthy appearance the dyspncea 
persisted and caused some, anxiety. At length an otd h'iend 
was suspected as tlie cause of the trouble in the shape of a very 
dark-ooloured .briar which he had smoked on and off ten yeara, while 
the tobacco he affected was described as a powei*ful brand. The 
suspicion seemed well founded, for on discarding the highly seasoned 
pipe an improvement in the condition of the patient soon set in. 
He expressed himself much better, thei*e was little or no breathless¬ 
ness even when going upstairs, and he himself was convinced that the 
trouble had been caused by smoking a foul pipe. Finally, within a 
few months of abandoning the foul fupe he reported himself as 
practically quite well and enjoying life, freed as be was from 
the distressing dyspnoea from which he had suffered for so many 
yeara Though he felt bound to give up his j>ipe he consoled his 
tobacco hunger with a dozen Turkish cigarettes daily, which did 
not appear to do him any harm. The case is of interest, inasmuch 
as the seasoned pipe is preferred by most smokers because it 
gives cool, unirritating, good-flavoured smoke, and yet in spite 
of these qualities the probability is that such smoke is stored 
with a larger amount of toxic substance. It is well known, of 
oourse, that tobacco juice expressed or distilled by heat developed 
in the usual method of smoking is very poisonous. There is the 
example of a drunken student who was given a dram to drink 
into which his fellows had poured the juice from their pipes. The 
^kesolt was fatal. Then, again, children have been poisoned after 
using an old tobacco pipe for blowing soap bubbles. In all cases 
^ one of ‘ the prominent symptoms is ^ffioult breathing.—The Xanost, 
Junei, ISIL 
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Walking. 

A patient being asked whether Dr. Jophson^ whose statue now 
adorns the Spa Gardens at Leamington, did not make walking a 
▼ery prominent feature in his system, gave the following answer : 

He does, Sir; so much so, that some have a notion 
The secret is his of perpetual motion ; 

For all thcv disciples who Jephson obey 
Walk out in all seasons, all hours of the day. 

They walk when the north wind blows piercing and bleak, 

They walk when their mouths are so stiff they can’t speak ; 

Tliey walk in the mists and cold fogs of November, 

They walk in the drizzle and damp of December; 

They walk when it thaws, they walk when it freezes, 

They walk for all causes, to cure all diseases ; ' 

They walk when they have not a limb that is sound, 

They walk when they cannot put foot to the ground ; 

They walk tho’ each limb in their bodies may ache, 

They wuj k tho’ their poor backs are ready to break ; 

They walk when they’re fasting, they walk when they’re eating. 
They walk when so weary they’d rather be beaten; 

They walk after fainting, hysterics, and fits, 

They walk in their senses and out of their wits; 

They walk if they're Commoners, they walk if they’re Peers, 

They walk whether middle-aged, young or in years; 

Epileptic, dyspeptic, neuralgic, what not. 

No matter what ails them, they set off and trot. 

Tht( plethoric walk in the hope to get pale, 

The palid ones walk in the hope to grow hale; 

The stout and unwieldy they’re walking for that, 

The bony and skinny they wall^o get fat. 

If some walk too slowly they'rtfjoined by tho Master, 

Then surprising to see they walk fast and faster. 

At other times body or mind make resistance, 

But with him they can walk any pace, any distance. 

'Tis rumoured Jephsoniau-trained infants are able 
To walk the first mouth, but that must be a fable ; 

However, we may soon see, perhaps without wonder. 

Small babies all walking at six months and under, 

Lilliputian pedestrians standing quite strong, 

Tiny peripatetics, not yet two feet long. 
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For who knows what wonder may meet our inspection/ 

When walking, like steam, shall be brought to perfection. 

Which it must be in Leamington, where without strife, 

Walking forms the chief end, the main business of life. 

These verses were found among Mr. Jhon Fowke’s medical papers, 
which were sent to Professor Sanndby hj his executors. There is 
no clue as to the author.—The British Medical Journal^ August 26, 
1911. f , 


The death of Charles IL 

The following extracts from Burnett’s History of His Own Time 
seem worthy of note. In his gossipy way, he gives a fairly good 
layman’s account of what happened, and seems himself to lean 
towards the theory of poisoning. What an interesting side-light 
in history is his^record of ‘'some parts of his inwards and some 
pieces of fat ” being thrown away in the water and caught on a 
scullery grating I It reminds one of Imperial Caesar, dead and 
turned to clay. 

" All this winter the King looked better than he had done for 
many years. He had a humour in his leg, which looked like the 
beginning of the gout] so that for some weeks he could not walk. . . . 
On the tirst of Februaryy being a Sundayy he eat little all day, and 
•came to Lady Portsmouth's at night, and called for a porringer of 
spoon meat. It was made too strong for bis stomach ; so he eat 
little of it; and he had an unquiet night. In the morning one Dr. 
Kingy a physician, and a chymist, came as he bad been ordered, to 
wait on him. All the King’s discourse to him was so broken, that 
he could not understand what he meant. . . . He was scarce come 
in, when the King, who seemed all the whife to be in great confu¬ 
sion, fell down all of a sudden in a fit like an apoplexy ; he looked 
black, and his eyes turned in his head. The physician, who had 
been formerly an eminent surgeon, said, it was impossible to save 
the King’s life, if one minute was lost; he would rather venture on 
the rigour of the law, than leave the King to perish. And so he 
let him blood. This King came out of that fit; and the physicians 
approved of what Dr. King had done; upon which the Piivy Council 
ordered him a thousand pounds, which yet was never paid him. 
Tho* the king came out of that fit, yet tiie effects of it hung still 
about him, so ^Uiat he was muefa oppressed. ... On Thwrsday a 
* second 'fit returned^’’ Hudleston was then seat for bj the Duke of 
, Yoti, the King's brother. The former was '' in great confusion, for 
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he had no hostic about him. But he went to another Priest, that 
lived in the Court, who gave him the pix with an hostic in it, . . • 
The Hostic stuck in his throat: and that was the occasion of calling 
for a glass of water. . • . The King suffered much inwardly, and 
said, he was burnt up within; of which he complained often, but 
with great decency. . . f He continued in the agony till Friday^ 
at eleven o'clock, being the sixth of Februcvry 168|. . . . There were 
very many suspic^ns of his being poisoned ; for, tho' the first access 
looked like an apoplexy, yet it was plain in the progress of it, that 
it was no apoplexy. When his body was opened, the physicians 
who viewed it were, as it were, led by those who might suspect 
the truth, to look upon the parts that were certainly sound. But 
both Lower and Needham^ two famous physicians, told me, they 
plainly discerned two or tliree blue spots on the outside of the 
stomach. Needham called twice to have it opened; but the surgeons 
seemed not to hear him. And when he moved it the second time, 
he, as he told me, beard Lower say to one that stood next to him, 
Needham will undo us, calling thus to have the stomach opened, for 
he may see they will not do it. They were diverted to look to 
somewhat else : and when they returned to look upon the stomach, 
it was carried away \ so that it was never viewed. Le Fevre^ a 
Fremh physician, told me, he saw a blackness in the shoulder ; upon 
which be made an incision, and saw it was all mortified. Shorty 
another physician, who was a Papist, but after a form of his own, 
did very much suspect foul dealing : and he had talked more freely 
of it than any of tho Protestants durst do at that time. But be 
was, not long after, taken suddenly ill, upon a large draught of 
worm-wood-wine which he had drunk in the house of a Popish 
patient... of which be*died. And, as ho said to Lower^ Millington, 
and some other physicians, he believed that he himself was poisoned 
for his Laving spoken so freely of the King's death. Tlie King's 
body was indecently neglected. Some parts of his inwards, ^ and 
some pieces of the fat, were left in the water in which they were 
washed : all which were so carelessly looked after, that the water 
being poured out at a scullery hole that went to a drain, in the 
mouth of which a grate lay, these were seeu lying on the grate many 
days after. His funeral was very mean. ... So many of the small 
veins of the brain were burst, that the brain wtis in great disorder, 
and no judgment could be made concerning it To this 1 shall add 
a very surprising story, that 1 had in November 1709 from. Mr. 

of ffirmfulUrr He told me, that, when the Duchess of 
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Fortsmouth came over to England in the year 1699, he heard, that 
she had talked as if King Charles had been poisoned ; which he 
desiring to have from her own mouth she gave this account of it. . . 
. He (i.c., the King) was come to a final resolution of sending away 
his brother, and calling a Parliament j which was to be executed the 
next day after he fell into that fit of whitih he died. She was put 
upon the secret, and spoke of it to no person alive, but to her 
confessor : but the confessor, she believed, told 'it 'to some, who 
seeing wh^t was to follow, took that wicked coiu'se to prevent it.— 
The British Medical Journal, August 26, 1911. 


Double Testicle on one side. 

We have recently received a report of a remarkable instance of 
this condition detected in the course of an operation. Dr. Caroline 
V. Lowe of the Redfcrn Memorial HoBj>ital, Hassan, Mysore 
Province, undertook Bassini’s operation for left inguino-scrotal 
hernia in a Hindu boy, aged 3 years. It appeared to be congenital, 
but <the parents were very ignorant, so that no reliable history was 
obtainable. When the structures in the canal were being isolated 
from the sac two cords were discovered, and they were traced to two 
testicles lying in the scrotum. They were each of the size of a 
normal single testicle. After the sac was cut away and ligatured at 
the internal ring, the two testicles were returned to the scrotum. 
After this reduction the scrotum appeared highly uusymmetrical, the 
left side being very full and the right quite em])ty. Some oedema of 
the parts followed the operation, but soon subsided. The two testicles 
now form an easily definable mass on the left side, which cannot be 
separated.—The British Medical Journal, September 2, 1911. 

The Search for Albumen in Sputum. 

Roger {Rif Med., May 29th, 1911) draws attention to the diag- 
^noBtic importance of looking for albumen in the expectoration. The 
number of examinations is 1,710, some in tuberculous and some 
in Don-tuberculous cases. With veiy few exceptions, albumen 
is constantly found in tuberculous cases, and its presence may be 
taken as an index of the activity of the disease ; when this is quies¬ 
cent the albumen disappears. Acute miliary tuberculosis seems to 
be an exception to the general rule that the more active the disease 
the greater the albumen, as it may fail entirely in these cases. With 
^ regard to non-tuberculous oases, albumen was found in the aputttia 
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in 72 (pnenmonia, bronchopneumonia, etc.). In these cases the 
albumen was usually present abundantly, but completely disappeared 
with this disappearance of the acute disease. In 142 cases of simple 
bronchitis the test for albumen was negative ; this is of much impor¬ 
tance, as it helps to distinguish a simple from a tuberculous bronchitis. 
Albumen may be found in the sputum of cardiopaths or albiiminurics. 
Certain fallacies should be avoided. The sputum should be fresh, 
contain no blocM, ^nd as far as possible no pharyngeal secretion ; it 
should be collected in a dry recipient, mixed with saline solution, 
and well stirred. A few (lro))s of acetic acid are added to coagulate 
the mucus, and then filtered. The albumen is tested for in the 
filtrate by boiling, a little saline solution being first added.—The 
Srituh Medical Journal^ September 2, 1911. 


The etiologfy of scurvy. 

The causation of scurvy is admittedly still obscure, and the recent 
experience of Arctic travellers has discredited old theories, without 
supplying any suflBcient data for justifying new ones. Therefore a 
study of the outbreaks of scurvy which seem to occur amongst native 
workmen employed in the mines in Rhodesia is welcome. A paper 
has been sent to us (reprinted f]'om the Transvaal Medical Journal^ 
April and May, 1911) by Dr. W. Morton Hewetson, Medical OflSlcer 
to the Wankie Colliery Company, South Rhodesia, in which he points 
out that the incidence of scurvy follows the temperature, rising and 
falling with it, and that it is not dependent upon any variations in 
diet, nor can the attacks be cured or prevented by the addition of 
fresh meat or fresh vegetables or lime juice to the diet. On the 
other hand, he believes that the earliest symptom is spongy gums. 
He is sceptical of the truth of what has been said about the fine 
teeth of the African native, and says that the mouths of native 
Africans are often extremely foul, the teeth being carious and covered 
with tartar. He believes that scurvy is a disease originating in the 
gums, and due to micip-organisms, which find a nidus there, and he 
points to the suqpess of early examination of the gums, combined with 
vigorous local treatment by brushing and mouthwaslies. He thinks 
causal organism in south Afiica is a spiroebaete, wtuc h is constantly 
to be found, and which he thinks is closely allied to or identical with 
the SpirochaeU refringens. The suggestion is one which is plajisible 
at least in respect of some cases of scurvy, and it will, we hope, .be 
followed up,—The BritUh Medical Journal^ September 2, 1111. 
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Coffee. 

CbaTanne in the Joum, of the Med. Society of J^ew Jersey disouiBae 
the value of coffee to the physician, although he says that it is not 
used in medicine except as an auxiliaiy and then indifferently. 
He does not discuss the drug coffee. He says that various authors 
do this, and teach that its Talue depends upon the alkaloid cafiein, 
as other drugs of the group,—tea, cocoa, quarana. The essayist 
believes this is very much the same as saying that* a man walks 
because be has legs. Attention is however called to the fact that 
black coffee will produce physiological effects such sis lying awake 
and staling at the ceiling impressed witli the clearness of the different 
sounds chaiticteristic of the night. In time they fade into busy 
sleep as though wakefully engaged mentally, and with no idea of 
time the patient will awake at the accustomed hour. But the value 
of coffee as a promoter of the social eloment must not he overlooked. 
It has ever been an aid to liberty and fi\iedom of speech, for whore 
coffee was ^served there the feast of reason began and naturally 
discussion and interchange of theory and thought followed. Long 
before chemists had isolated the active principle of* the bean, the 
subtle principles embodied in the fragrant berry of Arahy had won 
first place in the social and domestic economy of the world. In 
London coffee houses were social centres, where politics wero discussed 
as well, and no doubt in them many historic events had their 
inception. The value of coffee to the doctor is evident. While it 
is not claimed to possess nutritive properties, it exhilarates, arouses 
the nervous centres to activity, counteracts the stupor occasioned by 
fatigue, allays hunger to a certain extent, gives to the weary in¬ 
creased vigor and imparts a feeling of comfort and repose. Coffee 
acts where digitalis ceases. If the heart muscle is not competent to 
propel the blood, digitalis cannot strengthen it. Coffee acts by 
stimulating the nervous centres which are the heart's power. It 
Btiiqulates brain activity because under its influence the amount of 
blood circulating in the brain is lessened but is served with more 
force thereby relieving the vascular system, . This explains its action 
in opium poisoning and in cerebral congestions. It stays heterogen¬ 
ous change by slowing the waste of tissue. The supply of blood to 
the tissues is less in quantity, but is more forceful and rapid, hence 
the assimilation of nutritive matter is increased, as indicated by the 
decrease of solids in the urine. Following the primary transient 
stimulating impression, the pulse is diminishing in force, frequency 
and volume The biliousness which sometimes affects habitual 
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«offee drinkers is due to its Bpecifio arterial actiTity^ which distends 
the Tenons side of the circulation and consequently engorges the 
portal circulation.—The North American JourmU of Homoeopathjff 
September, 1911. 


Site of Action of Strychnine- 

Byan and Mcguigan {Joum. of Phartn, and Exper. Therap.^ 
March, 1911),'’wi^rking in the laboratory of physiology and pharma¬ 
cology of Washington University, investigated the site of action of 
strychnine in the spinal cord. With regard to the sensory cells, the 
distribution of their fibres to various levels of the*cord renders it 
possible to study the action of strychnine by its application to a 
localized region of the cord, but in order to make the experimental 
conditions more favourable the method of transfusion was used, thus 
giving the animal under observation two separate syfetems of circula¬ 
tion, into one of wliich the drug could be injected, thereby poisoning 
one part while the other remained unpoisoned. By connecting the 
central ends of the carotid arteries and external jugular vein of the 
donor to the peripheral ends of the thoracic aorta and inferior vena 
cava of the recipient, everything below the point of anastomosis in 
the latter was supplied by blood from the former, while everything 
above this point was supplied by the recipient's own blood, and a 
drug could be injected so that either half of the animal could be 
poisoned without afiecting the other half. When the lower half of 
the spinal cord was slowly poisoned with strychnine by the above¬ 
method symptoms of poisoning developed in the following order : (1) 
Exaggerated reflexes below the anastomosis; (2) spasms upon sti¬ 
mulation of the skin below the anastomosis ; (3) spontaneous tetanus 
in hind part; (4) spastns of entire animal upon cutaneous stimulation 
of the lower half, while similar cutaneous stimulation in the upper 
half only produced normal reflexes; (5) general spontaneous tetanus. 
In more gradual poisoning by direct application of strychnine to the 
spinal cord in different regions the symptoms were slower in develop¬ 
ment, commencing with exaggerated reflexes and ending with 
spontaneous spasms, at first localized to the poisoned region, and 
later appearing in unpoisoned regions. With regard to the action 
of strychnine on the motor cells, the minimal electrical stimulus 
required to elicit a response in the fore and hind limbs when applied 
to corresponding cortical areas was first established, and then the 
spinal cord in the region of those limbs was poisoned,'and the* 
^ffetenoe in response to the cortical stimulation noted. Peisbning 
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of either the Inmber or cervical region of the cord was followed hf 
increased excitability of the poisoned area when the corresponding 
cortical area was stimiilated, and a similar result was obtained if the 
posterior roots in the poisoned area were seiwed. By so thoroughly 
poisoning the cervical region of the cord that cutaneous stimulation 
causes general spasm and then severing all' the posterior roots, sti¬ 
mulation of the foi'eleg cortical atea will cause spasm of the forelegs 
only, the stimulus required to bring about sucli result* being weaker 
than tha^ required in the beginning to cause a mere twitch. As 
the result of these investigations, the authoi-s are of opinion that 
irritability of the motor-cells is increased by strychnine, though there 
are still some hypothetical objections which must be met experiment¬ 
ally before a definite conclusion can be drawn.—The British Medical 
Journal^ September 2, 1911. 

Diet and Character. 

In a recently-published translation of a work hy Friedricl Nietzsche 
curiously entitled La Gaya Scienza^ occurs the following suggestive 
passage: **When a profound dislike of existence gets the upper 
hand, the after-effect of a great error in diet of which a people bad 
been long guilty comes to light. The spread of Buddhism f'not its 
origin) is thus to a considerable extent dependent on the excessive 
and almost exclusive rice fare of the Indians, and on the universal 
enervation that results therefrom. . . . The immense prevalence 

of rice-eating impels to the use of opium and narcotics, in like 
manner as the immense prevalence of potato-eating impels to the 
use of brandy. It also impels, however, in its more subtle after¬ 
effects to modes of thought and feeling which operate narcotically." 
There is here indicated a field of research which dietetic reformers 
might well explore, if only by way of varying the monotony of 
incessant reiteration of the superiority in ‘'food value” of lentils 
and Haricot beans over beefsteaks and mutton chops. A comparison 
of the moral characteristics (if the term be applicable in such con¬ 
nexion) of carnivorous and herbaceous or graminivorous animals 
does not take us very far. If the elephant can compare in intelligence 
or the horse in beauty and spirit with any beast of prey—points 
which many, however, will dispute—the supremacy of the lion or 
tiger in grace and activity, which, in comparison with the elephant 
at leart, is undeniable, cannot be attributed solely to the effects of 
a ffesh diet, since it may well be in great measure due to the 
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demands ef the hunting instinct. A thorough analysis and com¬ 
parison of the physical, mental, and moral attributes of human races 
differentiated in respect of diet could hardly fail to yield valuable 
results. The same process might then be extended to indiriduals 
and to the same individual under different dietetic regimens. It is 
told of Herbert Spence» that he adopted vegetarianism by way of 
experiment, and that after twelve months he was so struck by the 
deterioration ofthii literary output during the period that he destroyed 
the whole of it and reverted to his previous habit. This .anecdote, 
of course, does not prove anj'thing more than that the philosopher 
himself needed or believed that, for full mental efficiency, he needed 
a mixed diet. In no department, probably, has the saying that 
“ one man’s meat is another man's poison ” greater applicability 
than in that of its literal significance. There are children who show 
an instructive repugnance for animal foods and seem >to thrive best 
without them—“physiological vegetarians” such individuals might 
be called. Other children (particularly, perhaps, those of a 
'^strumous ” tendency) prefer meat and savouries to the lighter foods 
which the modern parent commonly provides. It may or may not 
be true that avoidance of animal foods affects the disposition and 
tends towards the elimination of the combative instinct; facta are 
wanting to decide a question so complex. But with regard to the 
point raised by Nietzsche as to the effects of a starchy diet upon 
racial physique and its issue in the craving for narcotics, this at least 
may be said : Meat is not merely a food, but also a powerful 
stimulant—witness the effects of beef-tea—and there is no doubt 
that the use of one form of stimulant tends to evoke the craving 
for othena. Vegetarians who have, before adopting that regimen, 
been moderate drinker^ and smokers, often lose, wholly or in part, 
the taste for alcoholic beverages or tobacco. If, therefoi'e, the craving 
for narcotics attributed to rice-eating races have a dietetic origin, it 
is presumably due rather to the deficiency of the nitrogenous factor 
than to the vegetable origin of their food. The great need in regard 
to all these dietetic problems in the avoidance of dogma and of hasty 
generalization, and the application of the experimental and inductive 
method to the elucidation of the various issues involved. Only 
thus can we hope to arrive at the desh^able consummatioji of being 
able to indicate in the case of any given constitution, temperament, 
and mode of life the precise dietary calculated to give the best results 
in the shape of health, happiness, and efficiency.—The British Medical ' 
JouTfuUp September 16, 1911. 
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The Inspiration of Genius. 

Under the title of Discharging Neuroses ”— lfmro$e9 a decharf$p 
m term suggested by Fere—M. Giraud has recently presented a 
thesis for the doctor’s degree to the University of Lyons in which 
he endeavours to show that convulsive states are only an exa^eration 
of ordinary nervous activity. What is pathological in them is 
only the intensity of the action. The ** discharge ” must be looked 
upon as a S[)ecial mode of nervous activity, which (![lcci:rs in persons 
in whoo^ an inhibitory cortical check is wanting. The discharge, 
however, takes other forms besides convulsive manifestations, one 
of the most striking being what is called ** inspiration ” in men of 
genius. M. Giraud’s thesis is lai^ely based on documents of an 
autobiographical character left by great men, reinforced by the 
testimony of contemporariea Seveml of them describe inspiration 
as a sudden and involuntary state essential to the production of the 
work of genius. So necessary is it felt to be that they attempt 
to induce it by various methods of stimulation. Claude Bernard 
says : “ You feel a slight shock of electricity which strikes your 

head and at the same time seizes the heart. That is .the moment 
of genius. . - . Then all at once comes a flash of light. The 

new idea appears with the rapidity of lightning as a sort of sudden 
jevelation.” Is not this, says M. Giraud, the nervous discharge 
above spoken of, operating in a brain of the highest type instead 
of in that of a chronic neuropath *1 The men of genius as to whom 
M. Giraud has been able to get particulars, who tried to induce 
this in themselves, seem all to have aimed, though in different ways, 
at the production of cerebral congestion, a state favourable to the 
nervous discharge which they seek to bring about, Tronchin asked 
Gretrey how he composed his music. The toswer was, Just as 
one makes verses or paints a picture. X read and read again 
twenty times the words which 1 wish to express by sounds. I 
require several days to heat my head, then I lose my appetite, my 
eyes' become inflamed, and the imagination is excited. Then I 
compose an opera in three weeks.” He had consulted Tronchin 
for nervous troubles, and the physician said to him that if he 
continued to work in that way he would never get well. To produce 
hypertension and to bring about the psychical discharge which is 
the mechanism of inspiration, Edgar Allen Poe drank brandy, while 
Verlaine found his Pierian spring in absinthe, Hoffmann in wine, 
Voltaire in coffee, Baudelaire in hashish, and De Quincy in opium. 
Alfred de Musset took a mixture of beer and absinthe and smoked 
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many cigars. The result is said to have been a special kind of 
drunkenness, under the influence of which he passed into a kind of 
of cataleptic trance. ‘‘ Then,” says d'Orcet, ‘‘ he made his choice 
among the strange images floating within his reach, like a fisherman 
who casts his line into water full of fish.” This recalls Guy do 
Maupassant when he bad finally crossed the borderland, chasing 
his “ ideas,” which he described as appearing in the form of butterflies 
and glow-wormsl D'Orcet says that in proportion his materials 
reached him, Alfred de JVI asset arranged them in his ^irork with 
as much coolness and facility as a mason on his scaffolding. Arti¬ 
ficially but violently concentrated, his imagination gave them, when 
they were in place, the last touch of the chisel, and such was the 
clearness of his memory that the next day, when the fumes of the 
poison were diasi[)ated, he preserved no other recollection than 
that of the verses composed the day before, which he wrote out 
without alteration. To this list we can add a few others. Balzac, 
who worked at night, drank coffee in large quantities. To Burns 
the whisky bottle was too clearly a fount of Hippocreno. Byron 
said he fouqd Epsom salts more stimulating to him than champagne, 
but he also roused his flagging Muse with ardent spirits. Poets 
and artists are not as a rule abstainers, but the highest work has 
not been produced by drunkards. Pei'haps the oddest source of 
inspiration was that used by Dryden, who before writing poetry 
had himself bled and took a purge. Other methods of setting the 
machinery of inspiration at work consist in position and surroundings. 
Schiller plunged his feet into ice, and as Goethe tells us, in a room 
pervaded by the smell of rotten apples. Milton buried his head in 
cushions or blankets. Descartes and Leibnitz did tlieir thinking 
in bed. Victor Hugo wrote standing at his desk. Jlousseaa 
meditated with the sun beating on his head. Gluck composed in 
the open air, and sometimes he would have hie piano taken into a 
field exposed to the full glare of tho sun. Herbert Spencer screwed 
his brain up to concert pitch by rowing or playing with a bill for 
a quarter of an hour; then he dictated for a time, and then applied 
the stimulus of muschlar exercise as before. It must have been 
trying work for his secretary.—The British M^iool Joumoi, 
September 16, 1911* 
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IBERIS AMARA AND CR4T^aUS OXYACANTHA : 

THEIR DIFFERENTIAL USES IN 
CARDIAC DISEASES. 

fir John Murray Moore, M.D.£diu., M.H.C.S.£ug., 

F.R.G.S., &c. 

Both these heart mediciues, homely as are their origins—the oue from 
the pretty Vhite-blossomed candy-tuft of our gardens, and the other from 
the still more familiar hawthorn of our hedges—hll places of their own 
iu our Materia Medica, aud are, as I shall show, potent in controling 
certain disorders of the heart aud arteries, when chosen according to the 
Law of Similars, or even on the ground of “ ex usu iu morbis.” 

(A) Iberis Amara. 

Iherii Amara, cklled in common parlance the bitter candy-tuft, ia a 
herbaceous annual plant, usually growing on chalky soils, and cultivated 
in gardens for its pretty white flowers, which grow iu clusters. It belongs 
to the Natural Order Cruciferce, an order which, besides the two mustards 
(Sinapu aXba and nigra), yields to our Materia Medica cheirauthus, 
cochlearia, nasturtium, raphanus, and thlaspi bursa pastoris." A tincture 
is made from the crushed seeds. 

In 1847, by a paper read to the Provincial Medical and Surgical 
Association, Dr. Sylvester first called attention to the medicinal powers 
of iberis. Using the seeds, triturated with cream of tartar to conceal 
their bitter taste, Dr, Sylvester described his uniform success in the 
treatment of cases of asthma, bronchitis, dropsy, aud more especially 
cardiac hypertrophy. Bis ten years' experience had convinced him that 
this drug had a specific action on the heart, as sedative, but not displaying 
the retarding influence characteristic of digitalis. Occasionally gijilineas, 
vomiting, or diarrhoea were caused in sensitive patients ; but these 
inconvenient symptoms were transient. 

Dr. Edwin M. Hale, our great prover, saw in iberis a fruitful field of 
drug action, aud instituted the provings which Allen has recorded in 
his fifth volume. 

Froih three provers, two men and one woman, were elicited 150 distinct 
symptoms, of which twenty-one related to the heart aud arterial 
circulation. 

The leading symptoms may be thus summarized ;— 

General. —Loss of strength ; trembling sensation throughout the whole 
body, especially the legs; is weak, nervous, and exhausted on rising, 
with nausea aud dizziness ; . . . Sleeplessness; . . . (restless 
night), with horrid dreams, &c. 

ifcod—Vertigo (iu all three provers), . . . Slight dizziness while 
ia the upright position, much increased by stooping . . , dizzines in 
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back part of head, as if the occiput were turning round, , , . Severe 
frontal headache, nausea, and loss of appetite. 

Throat —Dryness of fauces ; hawking up of viscid, stringy mucus . . 

. choking sensation in throat. 

Respiration, —Itespirations more frequent and labouring ; considerable 
dyspnoea, with stabbing paifls through the heart. 

Heart and Pulse. —A constant dull pain in the heart; sharp pains 
through the caAli^c region (compare symptoms 419 and 421 of Spigelia) 
. . . . A peculiar symptom wjis No. 94 (Sabin); “ O 71 {uming on 
left side^ a sharp sticking is felt^ as if a meedle were crosswise in the 
ventricles^ and pricked at each co?itraction.” Symptom 100 is significant. 
. . . Slight exertion, as rising from a chair, coughing, or laughing, 

cauMing distressing palpitation, with increase of the dull pain, which is 
constantly felt, at 10 a.m.; (102) heart's action weak and fluttering 
at 11 a.in. 

» 

In all three provers thei e was a great increase of both heart and pulse- 
rate. In the woman, whose pulse was normally 66 to 70, it rose to 96, 
fifteen minutes after the fii'st dose of the Iz tincture, subsiding to 60 in 
seven hours. In the same prover we have; pulse 98, regular and full, 
fifteen miuute% after second dose ; great acceleration, irregular and jerking, 
with a peculiar thrill under the finger ; after ^ tincture, pulse rose from 
70 to 90, and shortly afterward rose to 100, and became irregular. Prover 
No. 2 records : pulse 90, undulating, tremulous, twenty-five minutes after 
the Ix tincture ; thirty minutes after the ^ tincture, pulse 77, irregular, 
full ; intermits regularly, sometimes at every tlnrd, at other times every 
fourth, fifth, or sixth beat ; there is intermission of the heart-beats, which 
every slight exertion aggravates. 

Prover No. 2, who started taking iberis with a touch of rheumatism in 
the left shoulder, experienced (symptom 110) “ pain dull and heavy in left 
arm, commencing in tips of fingers, with tingling and numbness." “ Ting¬ 
ling and numbness, coiiunencing in fingers of left hand, and gradually 
extending up the left arm.” In all three provers iberis increased the 
ventricular contractions of the heart for several hours, and this effect was 
confirmed by Dr. GatcheU's experiment on frogs, in 1877. 

A throat symptom was dryness of fauces ; hawking up of viscid, stHngy 
mucus. 

Stomach, Abdo7nen and iStooL—Loss ot nppetitey nausea, and headache; 
sour eructations, fulness, oppression, tenderness over right hypochon- 
drium ; several thin, whitish, or clay-coloured stools passed in quick 
succession. Here we have an important resemblance to digitali.s. 

On the uriuary organs, this drug bad no very marked effect; the female 
prover had, on the first day, frequent but scanty urination ; on the 

second day, urine excessive in quantity. 

These provings clearly establish the claim of iberis to be a canliao 
emedy of value, but there is a need for their extension. I am no^ aware 
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o{ anjr l^ter proriogs; but there is aufficient and iucreasing clinical 
evidence of its uBefulneae. 

Com 1.—In the year 1890, our eminent colleague, Dr. Proctor, had 
euffered for two years from debility of the heart, with distressing attacks 
of palpitations, the seqaelce of influenza. All ordinary heart-remedies 
failed to relieve him. All stimulants (except port wine) and smoking 
aggravated this cardiac wezbkness so much that they had to be given up. 
He took iberis tincture (dose not stated) and in ten days, it restored him to 
his normal state of health. 

Ca $0 2.—Dr. Chakravatti, of India, in 1905, repoited a case cured by 
iberis 30. A railway clerk, aged 30, was visited March 13,1901. He was 
suffering from fever and severe pain in the heart, shooting across into the 
right arm, and into the scapula ; he had constant dyspnoea, and fits of 
suffocation and fainting. He was obliged to lie perfectly still on his left 
side. Auscultation disclosed the existence of endocarditis ; a slight 
pericardial effuBi 9 ,n ; a loud pre-systolic bruit. The pulse was irregular ; 
there was a tremulous sensation throughout the whole body, and great 
proetratioQ. No improvement having been derived from either cactus or 
arsenicum, Iberis 30 was administered on March 15, with such immediate 
benefit that in two days the pericardial effusion had disappeared. On 
March 25, the report read, “ No signs of endocarditis ; patient is convales¬ 
cent.” 

Cots 3.—A lady patient of Dr. Proctor's, aged about 43, after a aeries 
of Ulnesses, began to suffer from angina pectoris. When she consulted 
Dr. Proctor she had endured this plaiuful complaint for two years. 
Walking fast, or going upstairs brought on an attack. She found herself 
obliged to take chlorodyne as a palliative. Dr. Proctor gave her iberis 
^ tincture one drop three times a day, with the most brilliant results. 
She ** felt better after the second dose.” 

€a$$ 4. —Without citing any individual case, a writer in the Hahneman- 
nian Afonthlyf December, 1905, from actual experience recommends iberis 
lx in cases of cardiac dilatation where severe attacks of dyspnoea came on 
about 2 a,m., the patient being awakened by palpitation of the heart, 
without pain. A tickling in the larynx follows ; then the throat and 
trachea are filled with mucus, which is expectorated as a white frothy 
sputum. The cough causes redness of the face. Dyspnoea lasts for an 
hoar or two, with profuse sweating of the whole body, and coldness of 
hands and lega The patient cannot lie down, bu| sits up, slightly bent 
forward. Besides dilatation there is some hypertrophy, because the 
heart’s action seems strong and tumultuous, while the pulse is weak, 
thready, and irregular ; the kidneys are active, as shown by free pasRage 
of urine, free from albumen. Thus iberis is distinctly suitable for attacks 
of nocturnal dyspnoea. 

Com 5.—Kopp of Greenwich, New South Wales, asserts that he has 
foua4 drug beneficial in five varieties of vertigo, ms., those symptoms 
^numbered 16,16, 17, 18, 23, in Alien—they are too long to enumerate— 
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but as oue form of this vertif^o, a purely pathogeuetic product, is likely to 
be a key-note for iberis, 1 will quote syniptoma in full ;—** Diumm in 
back part of the head, or feeling aa if the occiput were turning roundJ* 

This being a cerebellar rather than a cerebral vertigo, I suggest that 
iberis would relieve the occipital headache which troubles some patients 
fur a long time after the iqhalation of chloroform ; and also that headache 
with giddiness accompanying sea-sickuess, which persists after the victim 
to Mal-de~mer has ^ptied the stomach. 

It may be taken as a fact that iberis, in pathogenetic doses, accelerates 
a normal pulse, but in homoeopathic doses retards—slows down gradually— 
an abnormally quick pulse in disease. 

Although 1 have no case of my own to quote as treated throughout by 
this medicine, yet 1 value it highly, and carry it in my pocket-case, because 
I have never yet failed to relieve tachycardia with it (uauajly in the lx), 
whether this condition arose from valvular lesion, or from functional 
derangement. • 

Aa it slows down a too-rapid pulse without weakening the heart-muscle, 
I find it a useful substitute for digitalis or strophauthus. 

Considering that we have had the provings of iberis on record for thirty* 
four years, we ought to have mure clinical evidence of its uaefulnesa. 

Fresh provings will reveal more of its qualities as a heart remedy, and 
confirm, reverse, or modify those which I now have brought before you. 

Iberis may be classed and compared with cactus, cratasgus^ digitally, 
na^ and spigelia. 

{B) Critjeotts Oxtaoaktha. 

is the well-known hawthorn, a characteristic English plant. Botanicallj, 
it belongs to the sub-order Pomese. of the nat. ord. Kosaces. A tincture 
is made from the fresh ripe berries, called haws.” One of the most 
ancient wild shurbs in Britain, and six times mentioned by Shakespeare, 
no medicinal qualities were ascribed to the hawthorn until a certain Irish 
doctor. Dr. Green of Ennis, took it up, we know not from what source, aa 
a remedy for heart dllsease. His success was such as to spread his fame 
throughout Ireland. He kept the name of the drug secret, and after his 
demise, in 1693, his daughter revealed it as the berries of the hawthorn. 
Cratsegus was adopted by the allopaths aa a remedy in heart disease, 
chiefly as the result of a remarkable paper contributed to the Neva Torh 
Medical Journal, October 10, 1696, by Dr. M, C. Jennings, in which he 
deecribed his uniform su^cceas in 43 cases of serious, often neaj^y moribund 
cardiac disease. 

Soon the homoeopatlis took it up, clinically, and I am able to adduce 
much more evidence of its power in this sphere than is possible in the case 
of iberis. The first volume of Clarke's Materia Medica gives a good 
summary of what was then known of cratwgus ; but there was no patho- 
genesy, except the following observations of Dr, T. C. Duncan :—** In my» 
proving of this drug it produced a Hurried feeling, due, I thought, to the 
rapid action of the stimulated heai t. Oue prover, a nervous lady medicah 


a 
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Btudeut, gives to-diij in her report “a feeling of quiet and calmness mental- 
lyl* This is a secondary eflPect, for it was preceded by “ an unusual rush 
of blood to the headj tcith a confused feeling” 

Clarke quotes three illustrative cases, and constructs bis “ symptoms " 
upon these, incorporating the above observations of Duncan. But Dr. 
Claud A. Burrett, in 1908, organized a test-pvoviug at the University of 
Michigan, which has so enlarged our knowledge of crateegus, as to make 
our employment of it more definite—though still tl^erq is much to be 
discovered. Two healthy and robust young men, aged 21 and 23 respective¬ 
ly, proved tfratsegns by taking the 3x dilution for four days, the 2z for 
two days, and during the remaining eight days of the experiment, from 
6 to 40 drops of the mother tincture. While taking the 3x and 2x dilu¬ 
tions no symptoms appeared. But on the evening of the administration 
of 5-drop doses of the 0 tincture, prover No. 2 noticed attacks of dizziness, 
lasting a few minutes, while the pnlse-rate became lower, without change 
in its character, as shown by the sphygiuograph. 

Prover No. 1 felt no dizziness, but the pulse became slower and firmer. 
The normal pulse-rate in No. 1 prover was 84, aod in No. 2, 88. Under 
the larger doses of the ^ tincture the pulse declined to 66, and became 
much weaker. At this point both provers suffered from air-hunger, and 
had the windows opened, though it was winter (December). ** 

Dr. Burrett’s commentary on the entire experiment is as follows ; The 
action of cratmgus is exerted almost entirely upon the heart-muscle, aod 
may be compared with digitalis, strophanthus, and adonis vernalis. . . . 

The action of cratsgus is less powerful than that of digitalis or strophan- 
thus and much more prolonged than that of adonis, which exerts its action 
through the heart-nerves. It would seem to be best indicated in 
nubacute or chronic heart cases where the effect upon the heart muscle is 
desired. 

The following cases, carefully selected from our journals, show how 
valuable this remedy is in cardiac and arterial disease, even while we do 
not possess a complete pathogeuesy, 

CASfia Illustratitk of the Action of Crat^gus Oxtaoantra. 

Dr. Richard Hughes in his latest work, speaks well of cratsegua as 
having great power in restoring failing compensation," and as able to 
do, in ffve-drop doses, all that digitalis in much larger quantities can 
aocomplisb.” 

Case 1 is cited apparently from parctice of Dr.* Hughes. On Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1899,1 was called to visit Mr. H., aged 38, who bad been afflicted 
with heart disease for mauy years. 1 found patient cyanotic, hia limbs 
enormously swollen ; almost complete supressiou of urine ; a very rapid 
intermittent, irregular, and at times almost imperceptible pulse. He was 
unable to raise himself in bed without symptoms of collapse ; he spoke 
With di^culty ; and in fact presented a perfect picture of approaching 
dissolution from heart failure. An examination showed an enormously 
&larged and dilated heart with, leakage regurgitation orS^rtic and mitral 
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Talves. 1 gave 6-drop doses of the ^ tincture of crateegus every three 
hours, for four days. At the end of this time he was sitting up in bed, 
the dropsy, having entirely disfippeared, urinary secretion restored, and 
pulse fairly good. No relapse had occurrod up to April, 1900. 

Case 2.—In the Medical Era of 1901, Dr. Halbert reported the case of 
a youth, aged 20, who siiffered from congenital (1) valvular disease, 
aggravated l)y dilatation, bfought on by cycling up-hill and from imperfect 
compensatory hypertrophy. In the summer of 1900, Dr. Halbert found 
him in a most* cfitical condition. The pr«ecoi\linm was bulging; the 
apex beat ap[»eHred at the border of the sixth rib ; the right^ heart was 
greatly enlarged ; the dyspnma was terrible ; both aortic and mitral 
regurgitation existed ; and cyanosis was evident Strychnia, digitalis, and 
every remedy and adjuvant I could think of having been used with only 
ten)[)Orary benefit, I gave crattegiis, five drops, four times a day. At the 
end of a fortnight the improvement was quite pronounced. The cardiac 
muscle was steadily strengthening, and aflFording the needed compensation. 
Au unfortunate attack of pneumouta supervened, whereby his life was 
nearly lost, but be survived, and again cratsegus was given, and kept up 
for some weeks. 

He recovered, went to the country for change of air and when Dr. Hal¬ 
bert met him in town he said that “ he was all right, and attending to 
busiuesB. 

In two other cases of organic valvular lesion, one mitral, and one aortic, 
Dr. Halbert records that cratsegus, in material doses, restored the heart to 
a workable aud even comfortable condition. 

Case 3.—The same physician gave to the Clinique^ vol. vii., p. 62, an 
instructive instance of restoration of cardiac power in typhoid fever by 
cratsegus. During the third week of typhoid, a girl of 12 had a sudden . 
collapse of the heart, along with great pallor, cold extremities, pulse 120, 
very weak and irregular, and a rhythmic respiration. Strychnine, digitalis, 
and cactus had failed to give more than temporary relief. Under 
crafcegus, in 6-drop dose# every two hours she rallied at once. 

—Dr. Schlegel reported in the Allegetneine Homo-^pathiscke 
Iteitung^ 1906, a complicated case, in which cratsegus, besides quickly 
tranquillizing the heart, relieved bronchial asthma, aud removed secondary 
albuminuria, ^ 

Mrs. K., aged 72, had suffered for twenty years from severe asthma, 
which, after the breaking out of au eczema on head and body, had im¬ 
proved, so that her geuerfil health was comparatively good previous to my 
summons to visit her. . . Sometimes bronchial catarrh would develop, 
but without serious complication. In the left groin there was, now and 
then, a deep-seated pain, aud the urine had been during ten years occasion¬ 
ally bloody, and always carrying a trace of albumin. On October 23, 
1905, Dr. S. found her “very miserable, with cold sweat on forel^ead and, 
body, breathing heavily ; had to lie with head high, cyanotic appeafanoe ; 
bronchial rales, with slight expectoration ; urine scanty, full of sediment 
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DO thirst, no appetite. The pulse was very irregular, and a loud blowing 
systolic inurniur was heard all o^er the cardiac region. Crai»gu3 ^ tin¬ 
cture, 3 drops every half hour, was given with immediate benelit, loosening 
up of the bronchial mucus, producing more abundant urine, and some 
flleep. On the afternoon of October 26, the heart suddenly became regular ; 
the muriiuir vanished, and the general condition much improved. Conti¬ 
nued crat, thrice a day. The albumin had become a mere trace." 

Cese 5.—Dr. Duncan relieved a lady patient who suffered from angina 
pectoris by the tirst dose (2 discs) of cratsegus. Mrs. A. was a printer ; 
the attack^of angina came on at the end of the week, when she was tired 
out by holding her composing stick. The attack made her ‘‘very much 
flurried, so that she had to stop work Itecause she was so confused.” Dr. 
D. found the heart somewhat hypertrophied, the pulse strong and forcible, 
and there was spinal hyperaemia. When the patient returned, reporting 
the cessatlOQ of the angina, she had also lost that “fiirried feeling,” and 
that anxious look of the counteuauce is the invariable indication of many 
forms of heart aifmenta. This case is a verific.'itiou of the symptom first 
described as produced in liimself by Dr. Duncan. 

Case 6.—The Haknemannian Monthly^ 190,9, prints a case contri¬ 
buted by Dr. G. Harlam Wells, showing how cratiegus comes in to replace 
caetUB, under certain circumstauces. A merchant, aged 50, had suffered 
from mitral regurgitation and myocardial degeneration. Dp to March, 
1909, all his symptoms had been relieved by cactus, so that he at this 
period suffered only from shortness of breath on exertion. In March, 
1909, the patient was attacked by influenza, accompanied by a distressing 
cough. There was a good deal of general prostration, and the pulse 
became abnormally weak, quick, and irregular. The influenza subsided 
<' in ten days, but the weak state of the pulse continued. Dr. Wells, finding 
cactus (10 drops of of no avail, prescribed cratsegus. The patient at 
this time complained of palpitation, shortness of breath, and a plainfiil 
sensation of pressure on left side of chest below clavicle worse when tired ; 
slight cough, with expectoration of grey mucus, t . There was irregu¬ 
larity of pulse (100 per minute) ; moderate hypertrophy of heart, with 
a loud systolic murmur, heard best at the apex, and transmitted to the 
axillary region. After two days of cratsegus, the dose being 5 drops four 
time^a day, the pulse came down to 70 per minute, and regular, but the 
systolic bruit remained. 

Ca$B 7.—In the Kansas City Medical Journal^ 1898, Dr, Joseph Clements 
vividly records his relief from true angina pectoris, to which he bad been 
subject for twelve years, these attacks latterly increasing in severity. 
Nitroglycerine tablets and cactus having failed to mitigate the latest 
seizure, he took '6-drop doses of cratsegus tincture, before meals and at 
bedtime, increasing the dose to 10 dropa Within twenty-four hours his 
. weak and very quick pulse, irregular, and at times intermittent, improved ; 

in Ijbive weeks it became regular and strong. “Palpitation and dyspnoea 
t left me," be wrote, ‘‘1 began to walk up and down bills without difficulty, 
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«Dd felt a gener.al sense of security and well-being. Yet I had sereral 
slight attacks of angina, and one rather severe which was promptly 
relieved by lO drops of Crataegus tincture. I consider it the most uaefal 
discovery of the nineteenth century.” 

Case 8 is that of Dr. Bernard Arnulphy, whom we are glad to welcome 
to the Congress looking well. He recorded it in the Revtie Homceopathi~ 
que Francaisey December, 1900. He writes : “ I had an opportunity, at 
Chicago, of wat<^iiug the action of ciatsegus on my own person during an 
attack of influenza, which liad affected the heart so much that my pulse 
was imperceptible, and I could not rise from a horizontal poeture without 
being threatened by syncope. ... 1 took cratngus for fifteen days, 
at the end of which time I could get up and attend to business. That 
the cure was thorough is proved by the fact that I have since been able 
to climb Alpine summits of 3,000 metres without trouble.” 

Case 9.—Discoursing upon " Minor Bemedies ” in the Iowa Homoeopathic 
Journal for 1910, Dr. Alice I. Boss, of Whittier, Iowa, tells of an old man, 
aged 79, who had a mitral heart lesion. In the spring of 1907 alarming 
symptoms developed, oedema of the limbs, feeble irregular pulse, dyspnoea, 
and a peculiar headache. He had a sensation of a hat on his head, so that 
he would often put his hand to his head to remove his (imaginary) hat; 
and he insisted that the back of his head was swollen. Hia condition 
became so serious that we summoned his children to bid him farewell. 
Several remedies having been tried without effect, 1 prescribed cratsgus 
lx, fi-drop doses, four times a day. The dyspnoea was relieved, the oedema 
of the lower limbs disappeared, and he went about the house with com¬ 
parative comfort for almost a year, when hia heart trouble, along with 
the weakness consequent upuu hU advanced age, took him off. 

Case 10.—The usefulness of crata^gus, as an iiitercurrent remedy in a 
desperate condition of the heai t, was never better displayed than in a very 
interesting contribution by Dr. E. Cronin-Lowe to the British Homoeopa¬ 
thic RevieWy September, 1907, narrating a case of heart disease complicated 
by pregnancy. 1 will*condenBe it as much as possible. 

A young wife, aged 20, was admitted into the London Homceopatbic 
Hospital, May 27, 1907, suffering from very severe mitral stenosis and 
its toiweqiieuces, orthopuoea, cyanosis, pulmonary congestion, and oedema 
of ajms, feet and legs. Also she was moutlis pregnant, for«the first 
time. QSJema of the labia was so exterme that it was decided, after the 
heart symptoms had’imitigated, to induce labour, and relieve the intense 
internal pressure on the vein^, The heart was found to be greatly 
enlarged, especially on the right side, the npex-beat two inches outside 
the nipple line. A presystolic thrill was noticed, accompanying the usual 
bruit of mitral regurgitation. In the lungs there were rales, and hypo¬ 
static consideration. Excretion of urine only 12 oz. daily. Cactus, 
hyoscyamus, and digitalis infusion were given as indicated, but thp patiest 
did not improve ; indeed, on June 2, the end appeared imminent. . Hypo¬ 
dermic injections of digitalin gr. and strychnine ^ gr., and 10-drep 
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'doseflof tincture of digitalis every two hours (also coffee) were administered. 
This energetic treatment saved her life, pro tempore^ and enabled labour to 
be brought on successfully. A six mouths’ foetus came away, without bad 
symptoms as regards the mother, and the good effect of delivery upon the 
heart was immediate. The pulse fell from 100 to 80 per minute; the 
breathing quietened down, and she slept comfortably. The report coutin- 
ues : “ The obstetrical convalescence was perfect and uueveutful. . . . 
and with cratsegus 0 three times a day this happy state of affairs continued 
for a fortnight.” After this, progress began to flag; the valvular lesion 
had too firmly established itself ; the patient failed to react to any of the 
well-chosen remedies, and died of pulmonary oedema and anppreasiou of 
urine. 

Many other striking cases can be found in our journals. 

This new remedy was first brought under the notice of our colleagues 
at the British Homoeopathic Congress of 1901, which met at Liverpool. 

During the dLSCussion of Dr. H. Nankiveira paj)er on “Cardiac 
Debility,” Dra. Dyce Brown and E. M. Madden spoke highly of cratsegus, 
which they had used with constant success. Dr. Brown mentioned the 
case of a lady aged 70, who had a dilated heart, with both mitral and 
aortic bruits. Two weeks of cratsegus improved all the morbid conditions ; 
and a month more of the medicine completely removed all the symptoms. 
The heart regained its normal size and position. 

It is evident that both allopath and horoceopath have used' cratsegus for 
the same cardiac ailments, and with the same success. The typical dose 
seems to be 5 drops of the 0 tincture. 1, however, get equally good results 
from the first decimal. The therapeusis of cratsegus from actual clinical 
experience, is as follows, derived from various competent observers ;— 

Jennings (allopath ), after a study of forty-three cases, writes, “ After 
a few days’ use of crataegus the cardiac impluae is greatly strengthened, 
and yields that low soft tone so characteristic of the ( normal) systole, as 
can be shown by the cardiograph. The entire central nervous system is 
favourably influenced; appetite increases; assimilation aud nutritiou 
improve ; showing an influence over the solar plexus. , . / A sense 
of quietude and well-being rests upon the patient who, before its use, was 
cross, melancholic, aud irritable.” He adds limitation ; “ 1 it is 

iudiciited in fatty enlargement of the heart.” 

Reilly (allopath), in an article in the American Medical Amciation 
' Journal^ J uly, 1910, states that his most successful use of cratsegus was ia 
cardiac neuroses. He remarks that cratngus is better borne (given in 
the preparations of fluid extract or tincture) than digitalis, as it causes 
less disturbance of the digestion. “ Cratsegus is a mild cardiac tonic 
irithout any decided diuretic action, and one which does not raise blood- 
< preaeare. ... Its chief value is where the heart is ia a weak, irtitable 
condition, following influenza, or in neurasthenia, with a marked arhy- 
^ thmia of the i'espiratoi*y type,” 
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Our colleague, Dr. BaHzer, of Stettin, Fruflsia, writes in the Berltner 
H<moeopathi$che ZeiUchrift^ July, 1910, of this remedy thus; *‘With 
cratiegus, when it is indicated, we generally have dilatation of the heart. I 
have given it in many cases with good results • • . and also in diabetes 
mellitus, where the dilatation of the heart gave the patient no special 
inconvenience. . . . It, is one of four best remedies in royocardiac 
processes, having their origin in influenza, typhus, and diphtheria. 1 have 
not been hitherto ^le to find any Characteristic symptoms for cratagus.” 

Our eminent colleague, Ur. Bernard Amulphy's estimate of cratmgus, 
agrees with Baltzer's, written ten years later. In his excellcflit article in 
the French Hommopaihic Revmv^ Arnulphy, comparing cratsgus with 
naja, writes : Cratsegus does service in every from of myocarditis, and 
exhibits an undeniable tonic action, quite, moderate, non-cumulative, on 
the muscular fibres of the heart; equally suiting both aortic and mitral 
cases. The insomnia of aortic sufferers is generally helped by crat»gus. . 

, , "Whereas naja tripndiaua exhibits its powers in chronic endocarditis 

of the mitral type, keeping up the force of the cardiac muscle ; prolonging 
compensation ; and preventing visceral engorgement, crategus has no 
influence over the endocardium.” 

Dr. Jos. Clements, in 1906, made a striking suggestion about the use of 
cratffigua in arterial degeneration, based upon his experiments. He writes: 
“ Cratffigua has a solvent power upon crustaceous a7ul calcareous d^osUs 
in the lumen of the artenes resembling the effect of iodide of potassiuia 
on the nodes of syphilis; therefore it might prevent the progress of 


arterio-aclerosis, in old people,” 

In my own practice I employ cratagus both to strengthen a feebly 
acting heart, and to quieten an irritable heart, in persona whose sensitiTO- 
ness to drugs render it inadvisable to use digitalis or slrophauthus. 

I often give craUegus as a change from cactus or naja, when the action 
of either has seemed to liave exhausted itself. Iberis and crattegus are 
uow in ray pocket-case,'aud I use them with increasing frequency. 

There is a resemblance between the medicinal powers of these two 
remedies. But their therapeutic areas are not cn-terrainoui It remains 
for further provings and more clinical records to precisely define them. 

The cases (tabulated below) brought forward in this paper w^ich, I 
believe, summarizes our present knowledge of cratagus, show that this 
new remedy should be classed with couvallaria, iberis, naja, strophauthus 
and adonis vernalis. To these must be added amygdala amara, laurocera- 
8U8 pmnus virginiana, and hydrocyanic acid, if, as some think this plant 
owes its medicinal properties to the prussic acid contained in it. 

I am afraid that this paper exceeds the time-limit fixed by the Com¬ 
mittee, but the subject grew in interest as I investigated it, and I hope 

that it will stimulate my colleagues in all countries to use freeljr an theit 
practices both these heart remedies. 
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SuuHART OF Cases Treated bt Iberis Auira. 


Sex 



Nature of disease. 


JEtesult. 


Male 

w ... 

Female ... 
Both sexes 


60 

30 

43 




f.. 


Cardiac debility after influenza ... 

Angina, endocarditis, pericardial effusion 
Angina pectoris 

Cardiac dilatation with nocturnal attacks, of 
dyspnoea 

Vertigo of five different kinds (see Allen's 
Eucyclopsedia, vol. v„ p. 62). Eecommend- 
ed in tachycardia, &c. 


Cure. 

9f 

>1 


StJMMART OP Ricorded Cases Treated bt Crat^gus Oxyacantha, 


Sex 



Nature of disease. 


Result 


Alai 6 



» 

Female 


Male 


}} 

}i 

Female 


)) 

91 


... 20 

... 12 
... 72 

... 60 


... 60 
... 62 
... 79 

... 20 

... 70 
... 46(?) 


Dilatation, hypertrophy of heart, aortic and 
mitral regurgitation (0 tincture) 

Dilatation, aortic and mitral regurgitation ... 

Collapse of heart in third week of typhoid ... 

Mitral stenosis, bronchial asthma, chronic 
nephritis 

Mitral regurgitation, myocardiac degeneration, 
prostration 

True angina pectoris ... 

Cardiac debility after infinenza ... 

Mitral valvular lesion, oedema, threatened 
collapse ■■■ ... 

Mitral stenosis, anasarca, delivery of siz 
months'foetus 

Dilated heart with mitral and aortic bruits ... 

Cardiac hypertrophy, spinal hypersamia, 
pseudo-angina 


Cure, 

>9 

99 

Recoverv. 

• 

Relief. 

Permanent 

relief. 

Cure, 

Recovery. 

Belief. 

Cure. 

Relief. 


The BritUh Homcopathk Jmrnal^ December, 1611. 
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Tht Homceopathic World, December, 1911, London. 

L'Art Medical, September jyid October, 1911, Paris. 

La Qvlce Medicale, November, 1911, Syra (Greece). 

The New England Medical Gazette, November & December, 1911, Boston^ 
The Honceopathic aecorder, November, 1911, Lancaster, Pa. 

The Honceopathic Envoy, November and December, 1911, Lancaster, Pa. 
The Medical Times, October, 1911, New York. 

The North American Journal of Ilomceopathy, November and December, 
19] 1, New York. 

The Medical Advance, November, 1911, Chicago. 

Revista Uomoepathica Drazileiro, June, 1911, Curityba, Parana, Brazil. 
The New York State Journal of Medicine, November, 191^, Brooklyn, 

The British Homoeopathic Journal, December, 1911, London. 

Revista Omiopatica, VOmiopatia in Italia, September and October, 1911, 
The Journal of the American Institute of Homoeopathy, November, 1911, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

La Homeopatka Practica, October, 1911, Barcelona, 

Aunaes de Medicina Homoeopathica, November, 1911, Bio de Janeiro. 

The Indian Uomosopathic Review, November, 1911, Calcutta. 
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IN SCOTT’S EMULSION, cod liver oil 

appears in a readily sissimilable and remarkably energetic 

form. The Scott process of emulsification, invented 

< 

more than 30 years ago and since brought to perfection, 
realizes an extraordinary degree of disintegration^ per¬ 
manent in all climates and for any period. 


For many affections of the lungs, throat, skin, blood 
and bones, and in most forms of wasting and weak¬ 
ness, Scott’s Emulsion has come to be regarded almost 

« 

as a specific. 
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., Brighton, England, Nov. 26,1906 

“I find SCOTT’S EMULSION ex¬ 
cellent in every way. I have prescribed 
it to patients for years past, always with 
most satisfactory and gratifying results, 
and often found that 

SCOTT’S EMULSION 

could be taken and digested by patients 
who could not tolerate the oil in the plain 
state. I shall always recommend it in 
cases in which cod liver oil is advisable.” 
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NURONE 

( Reffuiered.) 

Spedflc for all sorts of acnte, chronic and obstinate cases 
of Neuralgia, Neuritis, Sciatica, eta, eta 

Tub inveterate character of the appiilling^ malady of N6Ul^giE, NeuritM 
8oiatiCft» ^tc., liave taxed the ingenuity of oouutfess physicians and surgeons 
for relief. 'Ihqireputed drugs are many—both in Allopathy and Homceopauy— 
but they seldom give any permanent relief. 

After an experience covering over a period of 35 years we now ventare to 
put this medicine before the medical profession and the public in general. 

can guarantee that a few doses of Beurone will cure permanently any 
patient, however refactory his mnlady may be. We have tried not a few cases 
and have met with remarkable success, and we are therefore warranted in say- 
ing so^ especially to the medical profession. 

We would oarnestly request all physicians and surgeons to give this medicine 
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